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(shristiania ‘Resumes Its 
Ancient Name of Oslo 


By C. F. G. QAIKES 


N JAN. 1. the 

name of the city 

of Christiania was 

changed to its an- 
cient appellation of Oslo, by 
which it was known during 
the period of approximately 
six centuries between 1047 
and 1624. 

The town of Oslo was founded by King Harald 
Haardraade on the lea under the hill, beside the river 
Alna. The site was well chosen, as it was situated 
between the fertile wheat lands running north and the 
fjord—bounded by rugged mountains—that winds 
seuthward to the Skagerack. 

For 300 years the history of Oslo afforded nothing 
of very special note except that it gradually grew 
from a small town to an important city, but in 1349 
the terror and scourge of Europe, the plague, known as 
the Black Death, began to ravage the beautiful coun- 
tryside of Norway, wiping out the population, and 
Oslo did not escape this visitation. 

In 1319 the last of the royal house of Norway, 
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Haakon the Fifth, died, and Norway became united 
with Sweden under one king. Oslo at this time had 
$,000 inhabitants and across the bay, on the peninsula 
of Akersnes, King Haakon had built a fort which was 
destined to play a very important part in the city’s 
future history. 

Another 300 years passed by and in 1624 Norway 
and Denmark were united under the House of Olden- 
borg. Disaster came to the city of Oslo about this 
time, for it was entirely destroyed by fire. On hearing 
of the fate of the once flourishing city the King of 
Denmark, Christian the Fourth, hurried to the scene, 
but instead of rebuilding the city on its old site he 
gave instructions for the building of a new town on 
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the peninsula of Akersnes, 
under the protecting guns 
of the citadel of Akershus. 
The homeless inhabitants of 
Oslo were ordered to trans- 
plant themselves across the 
bay and to make their home 
there for the future, leaving 
their old city in a state of 
ruin. The new city was named Christiania, after its 
royal founder, but Oslo was never totally deserted, for 
the hearts of many of its citizens clung to the old site, 
and for three centuries the old and the new cities have 
had simultaneous growth. Today they are one great 
municipality with wide-spreading suburbs and a popu- 
lation of over 300,000. 

The Norway of today feels more than ever its un- 
broken continuity with the Norway of Harald Haard- 
raade and Haakon Magnussién, and it was in order to 
give expression to this national sentiment that it was 
decided to rename the capital with the name it bore 
for 600 years. The fjord on which it stands will bear 
the name of Oslofjord. 
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Oslo is the industrial center of Norway, and more 
than one third of the inhabitants of Norway live in 
the city or in the district round the Oslofjord. It 
has an excellent harbor, with every modern equipment, 
and is never closed by ice. It is the most important 
port of Norway, for quite half the number of ships 
that ply to and fro between Norway and the rest of 
the world berth at its quays, while more than half the 
imports into Norway and nearly one fifth of the ex- 
ports pass through the harbor. There are regular 
steamship lines from Oslo to the Baltic and all coun- 
tries around the North Sea, also to the Mediterranean, 
the Far East, Africa, Australia and to the east and 
west coasts of North and South America, one fourth 
of the Norwegian mercantile marine belonging to Oslo. 

Oslo is also the center of the Norwegian railway 
system, with lines running in all directions—to Stock- 
holm, Gothenburg, Bergen, Trondhjem, Sunnan and 
the north. 

The citizens of Oslo are rightly proud of their 
heritage, set amid such beautiful surroundings, and 
which through the diligence and enterprise of succeed- 
ing generations now occupies so important a place in 
the world of commerce. There is every promise of 
growth in importance under the progressiveness of the 
present generation of business men. 
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NORWAY’S MERCHANT MARINE 

Oslo’s commercial life is intimately bound up with 
the sea. During the past half century there has been 
a rapid development of the Norwegian merchant 
marine, and this has had a marked effect upon the 
city’s prosperity. Such influence, in fact, has been 
somewhat out of proportion to the city’s size, for the 
merchant marine of Norway now ranks eighth in total 
tonnage among the maritime nations. 

The war upset Norway’s commerce temporarily, as 
it did that of most of the maritime European nations. 
This derangement, however, has now been overcome, 
and the merchant tonnage of Norway again equals 
pre-war strength. Shipping, in fact, has resumed its 
place as a most important source, not only of Oslo’s 
income, but of the national income as well. It serves 
as an invisible export item in offsetting the import 
surplus, thus mending to a large extent the consistently 
unfavorable status of the Norwegian trade balance. 

Since the war Norwegian shipping has been ex- 
posed to varying conditions. Great profits were real- 
ized during the conflict, but these gains were to a large 
extent wiped out by the enormous loss of ships. From 
direct and indirect causes over 1,700,000 gross tons, 
roughly 50 per cent of the pre-war strength of the 


fleet, were lost to Norway on account of war hazards. — 


Heavy financial sacrifices, due to the excessive cost of 
new tonnage, were required to rehabilitate the fleet, 
and it is considered remarkable that the pre-war 
strength was regained as early as 1921. 

It is estimated that nearly 2,000,000,000 crowns, or 
approximately one quarter of the gross freight earn- 
ings of the Norwegian merchant marine since 1914, 
have been expended to achieve this result. Through 
such a process of renewal, the steamships less than 
five years old now comprise. 900,000 gross tons, or 
nearly one half of Norway’s present steam tonnage, 
compared with only 475,000 gross tons of this class at 
the beginning of the war. 

On June 30, 1924, the Norwegian fleet comprised 
1,753 ships of all classes, with a total gross registered 
tonnage of 2,505,393 tons. On that date Norwegian 
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shipowners had building abroad, in addition to other 
construction, six new tank boats with a total capacity 
of 75,000 gross tons, and had contracted for or had 
under way motor ships totaling 160,000 gross tons. 

Before the war. Norway maintained only a few 
regular steamship lines. Most of the ships were en- 
gaged in foreign time charter or tramp service. © Nor- 
wegian tramp steamers were to be seen in almost every 
port, many of them far afield. Even since the war 
there has been a spectacular incursion of Norwegian 
tramp vessels into the Great Lakes, where cargoes of 
grain were picked up for European destinations. 

A change in this respect occurred during the war, 
however, and during the years immediately following. 
Up to 1906, Norwegian ships in regular liner service 
did not exceed 86,000 gross tons; at present the regular 
routes of Norwegian companies employ about 500,000 
tons of shipping, or nearly one quarter of the entire 
fleet. 

This tonnage, according to a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce of the United States from F. 
A. M. Alfsen, Baltic section, European division, is in 
excess of the actual present needs of the country, and 
in his opinion it can be expected that a reallocation 
of some tonnage to tramp trade and foreign time char- 
ter will take place. For the past two years practically 
the entire Norwegian merchant fleet has operated, in 
spite of the unusually low freight rates and high op- 
erating costs. It is stated that some of the rates 
obtaining in the Baltic trade are even below pre-war 
levels. The most important of Norwegian routings 
now are for ports in the United States, Gulf of Mexico, 
Central America, Pacific Coast, South America, Africa, 
Australia, Spain, and the Mediterranean. 

Norwegian bottoms are conspicuous in many of the 
special trades of the world. Thus during the past 
shipping season Norwegian vessels participating in the 
West Indies sugar transportation comprised fully 60 
per cent of the total number engaged in that trade. 
Norwegian bottoms are likewise prominent in the Bal- 
tic timber trade, and are strongly represented in the 
transpacific lumber and grain trades. Chinese coastal 
trade is also a favorite field for Norwegian ships. 


. NORWAY’S WHALING INDUSTRY 


Norway plays a leading part in the whaling activi- 
ties of the world. It is estimated that more than 50 
per cent of the total whale oil produced annually is 
supplied by Norwegian whaling companies. The Nor- 
wegian catch in 1913, netting approximately 600,000 
bbls, represented more than 75 per cent of that year’s 
world output. Although whaling suffered a consid- 
erable relapse during the World War, it has now so 
nearly recovered pre-war proportions that during 1923 
Norwegian companies made a haul of 433,174 bbls of 
oil. The most important catches are made in antarctic 
waters, around South Georgia, the South Shetlands, 
and South Orkneys,-and in the Ross Sea near New 
Zealand. In addition, several companies operate along 
the east and west coasts of Africa. 

During 1922 (the latest year for which detailed 


figures are available), there were 17 active whaling 


companies in Norway, operating 54 vessels. The whal- 
ing during that year was done from nine permanent 
shore stations and 12: floating boileries. Several new 
concerns have recently been organized in Norway, and 
the number of ships engaged in whaling activities this 
year is reported to be greater than during previous 
seasons. 
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Sales of the output of Norwegian whaling com- 
panies as a rule are made through the Association of 
Norwegian Whalers in Sandefjord, Norway. A very 
great share of the output is sold direct to the United 
States. Whale oil is used extensively in the manufac- 
ture of soap, and is also hardened for edible purposes. 

Recently published statistics place the earnings of 
Norwegian foreign shipping during 1923 at 480,788,000 
crowns. This total represents gross earnings, which 
do not revert to the country in their entirety. It is 
estimated, however, that expenses. abroad, wages, etc., 
absorb roughly one third of the gross earnings, leaving 
a net return of 320,532,000 crowns. As earnings from 
the activities of the whaling companies dyring the 
1923 season have been officially computed at 63,000,000 
crowns, the total returns from both merchant marine 
and whaling fleet may be calculated as 383,532,000 
crowns—which sum is to be deducted from the unfa- 
vorable visible trade balance of 519,000,000 crowns. 
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THE MILLS OF NORWAY 


Oslo has long been the seat of a well-developed 
manufacturing industry, centering about the making 
of flour, paper, soap and oil, bricks and tiles, matches, 
nails, wood pulp, tobacco, cotton and linen cloth, gun- 
powder and chemicals. There is, however, only one 
large flour mill, the Bjélsen Valsemille, owned by 
Peter Larsen & Co. 

In Norway at large, the flour milling industry is 
not of great proportions, although the government has 
done its best to encourage the building of sufficient 
mills to provide for home consumption. Oslo, there- 
fore, is the port of entry for large flour imports, which 
come principally from the United States and Canada. 

Some of the larger Norwegian mills are producers 
of a high quality of flour, notably the government mill 
at Vaksdal, near Bergen, on the great scenic’ railway 
between Bergen and Oslo. This plant is very com- 
plete and up-to-date, being situated on a deep fjord, 
and thus accessible to ocean-going ships. The ma- 
chinery is of German manufacture. 

Except for the product of such mills as the one at 
Vaksdal, Norwegian flour is hardly able to compete 
with the better qualities of. imported flour. In the 
making of rye flour, however, the Norwegian millers 
are well skilled, and it is to this trade that they prin- 
cipally cater, wheat flour milling being considered 
something of a side line. 

The principal mills of Norway, according to an 
official listing, are as follows: Bjélsen Valsemdlle, 
Peter Larsen & Co., Oslo; Moss Aktiemidller, Moss; 
Landhusholdningselskapernes Faelleskjops Méllebruk, 


_Kambo pr Moss; Moss Rismdlle (rice mill), Moss; 


Fritzée Miller, Larvik; Skiens Aktiemdlle, Christian- 
sand; Aktieselskabet Tou, Stavanger; Bjérsvigs Mille, 
Haeggernaes Dampmille, Gerdt Meyer, Fabriken 
Bjirn (oat mill), Bergen; I. C. Piene & Son, Trond- 
hjem. 

IMPORTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR 


Imports of grain and flour-by the Norwegian Grain 
Monopoly, a war-time inheritance, were as follows in 
1923, the latest figures at present available: 85,000 tons 
wheat, 200,000 tons rye, 38,000 tons barley, and ap- 
proximately 52,000 tons wheat flour. The correspond- 
ing figures for 1922 were: wheat, 98,000 tons; rye, 
163,500; barley, 34,500; wheat flour, 40,000. Imports 
of corn during 1923 totaled approximately 100,000 
tons, compared with 90,000 during 1922. 
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CRITICISM NOT INSPIRED 
EPORTS reach The Northwestern Miller to the 
effect that inquiry is being made as to who “is 
back of” this publication in its editorial comment on 
the plan to complete a supermerger of baking com- 
panies. The accompanying inference is that the in- 
spiration for such criticism as has been made comes 
from millers, and that these columns reflect their views. 

An interesting sidelight is supplied by the circum- 
stance that some millers have been so fearful of being 
held responsible for giving this journal aid and en- 
couragement that they have been at some pains to 
explain their lack of accountability. This is entirely 
proper, and it is to be hoped that every miller will, 
should occasion arise, make it plain that neither he 
nor any of his associates is in any way to be held to 
account for any part of the criticism. of the “coast-to- 
coast” plans of the great bakery merger. 

It may perhaps be as well to satisfy the reported 
curiosity of a number of interested people by stating 
that, as a preliminary to any discussion of the. subject, 
no miller was solicited to express his opinion, none 
were asked for permission to comment adyersely, and 
no pledges of support were sought. What applies to 
millers applies with no less force to bakers, bankers, 
rich men, poor men, beggar men and all others. 

Reaching a decision to question the wisdom of the 
plan to create a dominant corporation in the baking 
industry was not, as a matter of fact, a particularly 
complicated matter. The company’s first announce- 
ment carried a threat to the independence of baking 
and, through it, to the freedom of all the bread in- 
dustries; its effect on flour milling was obvious in the 
light of millers’ experiences in dealing with units of 
much smaller size; its capitalization was so great as 
to insure its ability to influence prices of wheat, flour 
and bread; it declared its purpose to impose its bulk 
between the wheat grower and the bread consumer. 

In view, of all these very simple facts, it did not 
seem essential to invite “backing” or pledges of sup- 
port to reach the conclusion that completion of its 
plans would be an ill thing for all of the associated 
industries, and a particularly bad thing for the public 
welfare. The Northwestern Miller thereupon expressed 
this belief in its columns, and, so far as it safely mey 
forecast the future, will necessarily continue to do so. 
It is not a “fight” on any particular unit nor on any 
man or group of men; it is simply a frank expression 
of antagonism to this effort to make baking, milling 
and all associated industries servile to a dominant com- 
pany in the bread trade. 


ANOTHER REPORT NUISANCE 

I’ IS not, perhaps, a matter of great moment, but 

there appears to be sound ground for the resent- 
ment of millers over being asked by agencies of the 
mill mutual fire insurance companies for extended de- 
tails of their financial operations, including in particu- 
lar their statement of profit and loss for a series of 
years. Such data as that requested in an official in- 
quiry mailed to millers may be essential to determining 
some factors of their insurability, but it has not here- 
tofore been so regarded. 

The making of statements to various departments 
of the federal and state governments as well as sundry 
other odds and ends of the curious has, in the past 
few years, been an increasing burden to millers. There 
seems, indeed, to be no end to it; and if the mill 
mutual fire insurance companies, whose directorates 
are made up of millers, are to join the throng, there 
seems no reason to anticipate that railroads, bag and 
machinery houses, calendar printers and all others 
having contact with millers may not in time want to 
know in detail how much money ‘millers are making or 
losing, and why. 

It is obvious that the prosperity of a flour mill has 
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something to do with the moral hazard involved in 
insuring it against fire loss. Underwriters have a 
clear right to make such inquiry as will satisfy them 
as to the financial soundness of any risk. This prin- 
ciple should, however, be applied particularly to cus- 
tomers who show outward indication of instability; 
there certainly is no sound reason for requiring of 
hundreds of policy holders details of their assets and 
liabilities and their past years’ records of earnings. 





THE CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 

HE progress of this year’s operations of the wheat 

pool of western Canadian farmers is being watched 
by the trade at home and abroad with more than 
casual interest. The fact that a considerable per- 
centage of the farmers in all three of the western 
grain raising provinces are marketing their wheat of 
1924 in this way gives the scheme an importance that 
did not attach to the pool of 1923, when only one 
province was interested. 

So far the course of the grain markets has been 
greatly in favor of the pool. When it opened its new 
crop trading, the price of wheat was not high and 
there was a certain element of risk in the decision 
to make the initial payment price to farmers one dollar 
per bushel, Fort William basis. Since that decision 
was made the market has been moving steadily up- 
ward, and the contention of the promoters that if a 
sufficient number of farmers could be induced to mar- 
ket their wheat in this way prices could be favorably 
influenced has been vindicated. It is open to argu- 
ment that this price movement was in no way deter- 
mined by the operations of the pool, and that the 
price would have risen to where it is in any event; but 
the fact remains that things have turned out exactly 
as the advocates of pooling said they would, and no 
one can deny that the marketing operations of the pool 
have contributed to the advance in prices. Fairness 
demands this admission. 

Whatever notions any one in or out of the trade 
may have on this subject, it is pretty clear now that 
the pool of 1924 will be a success and that the move- 
ment is gaining momentum. Unless the unforeseen 
happens there will be a large and widespread addi- 
tion to the membership in the pool of 1925, and with 
good management this method of marketing wheat 
may easily become permanent. 





ARRIVAL DRAFT BASIS 

ECENT lack of buying activity in the flour market 

has been met by the mills, on the whole, with a 
commendable firmness in the matter of prices. Un- 
fortunately, however, there are other ways of making 
concessions than the obvious expedient of price cut- 
ting, and reports indicate that some millers who are 
conscientiously holding their quotations on a_ basis 
established by the current cost of wheat are trying to 
secure business by making concessions in the matter 
of terms which may in the long run be quite as dan- 
gerous as actually selling below the market. 

One of the forms which this weakening has taken 
is the occasional abandonment of arrival draft terms 
and the substitution of thirty-day or even longer 
credits. There is nothing to indicate that so far. this 
practice has been at all general, but unquestionably a 
number of buyers are asking for the concession. 

As long as the wheat market goes up, there is no 
particular danger in such a transaction. The buyer 
who has a good bargain at the time his flour arrives is 
still better off at the end of thirty days if wheat in 
the meantime has increased in price. Obviously, how- 
ever, the advance is not going on forever. No one 
can say, in view of the present foreign demand for 
wheat, just when the break will come, or how sudden 
or extensive it will be. It is worth noting, however, 
that both Australia and Argentina are apparently 
going to have considerably larger export surpluses of 
wheat than was indicated by estimates a few weeks ago. 

The effect of a break of twenty-five cents in wheat 
on flour sales made on the basis of thirty-day credit 
ought not to need any demonstration. Every miller 
remembers what happened in the fall of 1920; the 
experience of those weeks when the wheat market fell 
day after day, and when flour buyers of hitherto un- 
questioned standing found it impossible to meet their 
contracts, is in many cases still being dearly paid for. 
Nobody. expects a repetition. of that disaster on any- 
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thing like the same scale, but a time is certainly com- 
ing when the integrity and financial solidity of flour 
buyers will be sharply tested. The miller whose sales 
are made on the usual arrival draft basis has little to 
worry about; the moment he puts himself into a posi- 
tion where he may have to try to collect nine dollars a 
barrel for eight dollar flour, he is inviting his cus- 
tomers to do whatever they can to evade their obliga- 
tions. 

Advancing wheat prices have always brought with 
them a considerable laxness in the manner of con- 
ducting the flour business, because, as long as the 
market continues to go up, everybody is happy and 
every contract represents a profit to both seller and 
The test comes when the wheat market re- 
verses itself. When that happens, the miller who 
has given his customers a special reason for seeking 
,to cancel their contracts has no one but himself to 
blame for the losses which inevitably result. 


buyer. 





FARM RELIEF TALK 
RESUMABLY the short session of .Congress will 
accomplish just as little as possible before it ad- 

journs early in March, to the infinite relief of the 
entire nation. Attempts to put through any bill pro- 
viding extensively for farm aid are likely to prove 
unavailing, not so much because farm aid is at present 
unnecessary as for. the reason that Congress is: pro- 
ceeding on the admirable theory of doing just as little 
as it can about anything. 

At the same time, the problem of legislative farm 
relief is very far from solution. The present price 
situation, brought about in part by a crop shortage in 
Europe and in Canada, cannot be counted on to benefit 
the grain growers during another crop year. There is 
far more permanence in the fact that Europe, for 
the first time since the war, is able to buy and pay 
good prices for such cereal imports as are needed. 
This definite improvement in the situation will doubt- 
less continue, but it would not of itself be enough to 
keep grain prices at a high level in the face of ample 
supplies in other countries. ; 

It seems possible that there may be an extra session 
of Congress during the spring and summer, in which 
case the question of legislative farm relief will almost 
certainly be brought up. In any event, unless world 
conditions on the 1925 crop are a repetition of those 
now existing, which is exceedingly unlikely, the’ clamor 
for special legislation to help the grain growers will 
certainly be revived next fall. 

The farmers, grain dealers, millers and bakers had 
a narrow escape from the McNary-Haugen bill; it is 
essential that this danger should not be repeated. The 
past few months have demonstrated the true causes 
for any advance in grain prices; they have shown the 
utter futility of attempting to isolate the United 
States by legislation so as to make the domestic mar- 
ket independent of world price levels. 

The millers can save themselves much trouble in 
the future if they will seize every present opportunity 
to make these facts clear to the people who, a year 
ago, were leading the movement in behalf of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. At that time its supporters 
were able to enlist in their cause a great number of 
bankers, wholesale distributors, newspaper editors ‘and 
influential professional men. The course of events has 
more effectually refuted their arguments than seemed 
even remotely possible while the battle was on; it is 
the part of foresight for the millers now to see that the 
lesson is thoroughly learned and not forgotten. 





CATCHING UP 

URING the twelve months ended November 30, 

Canada exported 12,040,000 barrels of flour, the 
United States 15,346,000; Canada’s flour exports for 
the period were equivalent to 79 per cent of the United 
States total. In the calendar year 1923 this percentage 
relationship was 69; in 1922 it was 63; in 1921 it was 
43. During the years just preceding the war it 
ranged from 35 to 40. Since the flour export trade of 
the United States has remained reasonably constant 
since 1921, and is materially greater than before the 
war, this extraordinary increase in Canada’s flour ex- 
ports means the development of new and wider mar- 
kets for flour from the western hemisphere—a prom- 
ising sign for the future, and a reason for hearty 
congratulations to the Canadian millers. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Jan. 3 Dec. 27 


Minneapolis 212,987 122,479 





St. Paul ....... 6,405 5,731 5 

Duluth-Superior 12,480 9,240 11,900 6,885 

Milwaukee .... 5,500 5,000 2,500 4,000 
Totals .......237,372 142,450 196, 





Outside milis*..152,796 167,115 183,7 


Ag’gate sprg.390,168 309,566 3 
St, Louis.. -. 19,000 21,500 








Be, BeOGeel ccc ae 40,400 ,500 
BUENO cocccces 117,700 5,600 
Chicago veal 32,000 ,000 
Kansas City... .116,058 102,986 § ,485 
Kansas Cityt...304,782 305,600 26 ,730 
Omaha .......- 20,063 21,767 3,375 
St. Joseph ..... 33,827 31,166 ,186 
Salina sees. 27,886 24,674 2,970 
Wichita ....... 30,202 32,777 ,901 
Toledo ........ 29,600 17,250 ,200 
Toledof .. . 67,685 77,954 ,135 
Indianapolis ... 10,548 9,825 9,295 
Nashville*® .... «..+-- 73,463 ,845 


4,050 
7,465 


26,290 


Portland, Oreg 42,125 38,940 
Seattle ........ 1 12,147 
Tacoma .....+. 19,267 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Dec. 29 Dec. 30 





Jan. 3 Dec, 27 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ...... 38 22 31 88 
St. Paul ...ccccecs 29 26 45 45 
Duluth-Superior 34 27 32 19 
Milwaukee ..... . 45 42 22 25 
Outside mills* .... 44 42 46 45 
Average spring... 40 30 37 39 
St. Louis ......... 31 32 57 55 
St. Louist ..... oe & 46 34 54 
Buflalo ..cccvccees 67 49 65 58 
CRIGSBO ..cecec- . 88 80 80 35 
Kansas City .... 78 69 50 66 
Kansas City? ..... 55 55 49 50 
Omaha .....-+++.. 73 79 84 57 
Bt. JOSOPR .ccccecs 71 65 42 42 
Belinea .nccccccseee 59 54 35 49 
Wichita .....c..0- 46 49 47 49 
TOGO cccccsecses 62 36 51 19 
Toledof ... ease. Oe 36 49 31 
Indian: Lpolis: con06 a 49 27 41 
Nashville** ... ; ‘ 45 52 53 
Portland, Oregon... 67 62 87 59 
Bemttle .ncccscsees 31 23 2 52 
Tacoma ........+-+ 23 34 67 46 
Potals .wcccceses 56 51 54 48 


*Minnesota, Dakota and lowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





SMALL WHEAT SUPPLIES IN 
OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Of the 54,- 
000,000 bus wheat produced in Okla- 
homa in 1924, probably 7,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 remain in the state, according 
to estimates of grain dealers and grain 
inspectors, about 80 per cent being in 
possession of growers. It is estimated 
that 11,000,000 bus wheat will be re- 
quired by Oklahoma mills between Jan- 
uary and June. Since requirements of 
Texas mills are being filled principally 
in Oklahoma, the outlook is that mills 
of both states will have to go to ter- 
minal markets for wheat early in the 
spring. 





BUFFALO GRAIN GRADING SCHOOL 

Burrawo, N. Y.—Buffalo’s grain grad- 
ing school was opened this week at room 
824, Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Classes are conducted in wheat, corn, 
oats, rye and grain sorghums. Em- 
ployees of commercial grain firms are 
urged to register for the courses by 
Willis B. Coombs, local federal grain 
supervisor, and Patrick D. Connors, 
chief grain inspector, Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change, who compose the instruction 
staff. The fee for one course is $25, 
and for the three courses, $50. 

The aim of the school is to furnish in- 
struction that will be of special interest 
to the grain trade of Buffalo. It is the 
belief of those behind the course that 
many members of the trade are interest- 
ed only in the grading of one or two 
grains, and the school will be conducted 
with this in mind, separate courses be- 
ing offered this winter so that a stu- 
dent may spend the entire time on the 
grains that he desires to study. 

No previous training is required for 
any of the courses, and registration will 
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close when the capacity of the laboratory 
is reached. Those desiring a certificate 
showing that the work has been com- 
pleted will be required to pass a final 
examination. 

M. A. McCarrny. 





DEATH OF WILLIAM DEGENTESH 

Mitwavukee, Wis.—William Degentesh, 
vice president Degentesh Bros, Co., a 
leading flour, feed and building ma- 
terials concern of Milwaukee, was found 
dead in his garage shortly after return- 
ing home from the office on the evening 
of Jan. 2. At Emergency Hospital 
death was attributed to natural causes. 
Mr. Degentesh was born in Milwaukee 
in 1884, and was connected with the 
business for more than 20 years, being 
widely known in the flour and feed trade. 
He had given no signs of illness, and 
recently took an active part in the or- 
ganization of the Milwaukee Flour Club. 
He is survived by his wife and five chil- 
dren, and two brothers, Robert, who is 
president, and George, secretary and 


_ treasurer, of the company. 


L. E. Meyer. 





AUSTRALIAN GRAIN MOVEMENT 

MeEsBourNeE, Victoria, Dec, 2.—Dur- 
ing the last few weeks large quantities 
of new season’s wheat have been sold in 
the commonwealth for January-February 
delivery, the prices paid having been in 
the neighborhood of 6s 4d@6s 6d per 
bu on trucks at principal seaports. As a 
result of the brisk trading the chartering 
of steamers for the transportation of 


the grain has been on an extensive scale, 
and rates have tended to harden. 

A large amount of business has been 
transacted for loading in all states, Jan- 
uary-February, at 47s 6d per ton, and in 
some instances as much as 48s has been 
paid. Realizing the importance (par- 
ticularly in view of the heavy sales which 
have been effected) of getting the grain 
to the seaboard without delay, the rail- 
way authorities in Victoria are making 
extra provision for rapid transportation, 
and are appealing to the farmers and 
traders generally for their hearty co- 
operation. Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





BANKRUPTCY IN BUDAPEST 

Braita, Roumanta, Dec. 15.—The 
grain export firm of Budapester Allge- 
meine Getreidehandels A.G. has been 
declared bankrupt, as a result of which 
the Budapest Exchange has been sub- 
jected to serious difficulties. Not a 
single Hungarian miil has escaped from 
losses, the principal creditors being the 
Victoria Mill, Concordia Mill, Gizela 
Mill and the Budapest Steam Mill. Va- 
rious smaller liabilities, aggregating 
2,000,000,000 Hungarian crowns (about 
$25,000), have been reported. The gen- 
eral manager, Sandor Molnar, is charged 
with embezzlement. The company has 
obligations calling for delivery of grain 
up to May, 1925. It was founded in 
October, 1923, with a capital of 500,000,- 
000 Hungarian crowns (today about 
$6,250), as successor to the firms of 
Philipp Herzl and Singer & Molnar. 

Wiapimie V. MEND-. 
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Lonpvon, Ene., Jan. "thee Ca- 
ble)—The market is quiet and lower. 
Canadian top patents are offered at 55s 
3d@56s 3d ($9.20@9.37 bbl) and ex- 
port patents at 53s 3d ($8.87 bbl), c.i.f., 
but no business is reported, as resellers 


are asking 3s less money. Minnesota 
patents are offered at 51s 9d ($8.62 bbl) 
upward. Kansas flours are out of line 
at about 55s ($9.16 bbl) for good 
straight. Australian skippers are ask- 
ing 48s 6d ($8.08 bbl), c.i.f; resellers on 
spot are equal to 46s 6d ($7.75 bbl), 
c.i.f. Home milled straight run is equal 
to 50s ($8.33 bbl), c.i-f. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


GRAIN FUTURES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
) ere 175% 178% 171 175 
Jan May July May July 
De aan eke Holiday 
Bs wccsee 176% 152% 172% 172% 
Deeeanes 177% 153% 174 174 
Bvccocee 174% 152% 171 170% 
une aee 178 154% 174% 172% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Dec. Dec, May Dec. May 
iba 0:9 9:42 166% 170% 174 177% 
Jan. May July May July 
Deancene Holiday 
Rs hehe 168% — “osese.” -“eeens 
PTTL 169% 145 176% 151% 
De eeuves 165% 144% 173% 150% 
Gipcvees 169% 146% 1775 152% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
int ® ses 183% 187% 171 176% 
Jan. May July May July 
Reccnces Holiday 
5% 183% 174% 174 
184% 576m ‘sewes 
181% oh) irri 
184% ree 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Dec ec Ma Dec M 
> Peewee 127% 130% 119% 123% 
Jan May July May July 
Resseccce Holiday 
Dae vtebe 128% 129% 123% 123% 
re 127% 128% 124% 122% 
Dede sens 126% 126% 119% 120% 
Bedaress 127% 128% 121% 122% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
—, ee 59% 64 55 59% 
Jan. May July May July 
Dusawanrs Holiday 
Riss oe tee 62% 61% 57% 
Bs eu wees 62% 61 57% 
Batasees 60% 59% 55% 
Sevivese 61% 61 56% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
Bhcscece 144% 155 142% 145% 
Jan, May July May July 
Beene ene Holiday 
reer 153% 135 Ph épawe 
Bevcovces 153% 134% | aa 
Becevcce 149% 132% ,) ore 
Yorerer 153% 136 143% #32«.«.... 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
Th cscese 308 308 303% 307% 
Jan, Jan. May Jan, May 
Resdeces Holiday 
Bacccess 308% 308% 306 308 
Bkiwedes 307% 307 304% 305% 
Pacevees 304% 304% 301 302 
Baccevee 306 307% 303% 305 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 lbs: 


March May 
SS Aerie 138s 9%d 13s 7%4d 
eB etesveadseeeoees Holiday 
Ms DB aweevciersdsases 13s11%d 13s 9d 
pS EPP ERCCAE ere TT 13s 10d 13s 7%d 
eS ere corre a 138s 9%d 13s 7d 
BO Bhs cto vb erasve's 138s 7%d 13s 5%d 





INCREASE IN OKLAHOMA ACREAGE 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Oklahoma has 
an increase in fall wheat acreage of 5 
per cent over that of 1923, according to 
a late December estimate made by Carl 
H. Robinson, federal agricultural statis- 
tician. He reports that 3,659,000 acres 
have been_planted, compared with 3,485,- 
000 in the fall of 1923. A larger acreage 
would have been sown, be believes, had 
weather conditions been more favorable. 
Largest increases were made in the 
northwestern section and largest de- 
creases in the west-central and south- 
western sections, where cotton has gained 
in favor. The growing condition of 
wheat on Dec. 1 was 86 per cent of 
normal, or two points higher than the 
10-year average for this territory. 
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CHICAGO BOARD RE-ELECTS 
FRANK L. CAREY PRESIDENT 


Cuicaco, Irz., Jan. 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Frank L. Carey, president Nye 
& Jenks Grain Co., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade at 
the annual election yesterday. Henry A. 
Rumsey was elected vice president, and 
the directors will consist of James K. 
Riordon, Edward P. McKenna, Francis 
B. Fox, Louis C. Brosseau and S. C. 
Harris. George E. Booth, Harry C. 
Schaack, F. T. Bascom, John E. Bren- 
nan and H. B. Godfrey will serve on 
the committee of appeals, and F. F. 
Breckenridge, Philip J. Reddy, William 
M. Hirshey, Kenneth S. Templeton, and 
A. Moore on the committee on arbitra- 


tion. 
A. S. Purves. 





DEATH OF C. A, HIEBERT 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—C. A. Hiebert, manager 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas, died suddenly on the night of 
Jan. 4, following an emergency operation 
for appendicitis. He was 51 years old. 
Mr. Hiebert had been manager of the 
Wall-Rogalsky company since the death 
of J. J. Wall in 1916. The funeral will 
be held Jan. 8 at McPherson. 

Harvey E. Yants. 








GOES TO NEWTON COMPANY 

Kansas City, Mo,, Jan. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Gordon B. Wood, formerly 
Iowa representative for the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, has been 
named sales manager of the Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. He 
will move to Newton and assume his new 


work at once. 
Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





DEATH OF PAUL H. WILLIAMS 

Pirrssurcu, Pa. Jan. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Paul H. Williams, president 
Williams Baking Co., died at his home 
in Scranton, Pa., Jan. 2, aged 41 years. 
He was widely known in baking and 
milling circles. Death followed an ill- 
ness of two weeks with typhoid pneu- 
monia. His widow and two children sur- 
vive. 


C. C. Larus. 





WINNIPEG BREAD PRICES RAISED 

Winnivec, Man.—The large Winni- 
peg bakeries, which include the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., the Speirs-Parnell 
Baking Co., Ltd., and Milton’s Bakery, 
have announced an increase in the price 
of bread of Ic per loaf, effective Jan. 1. 
This advance applies to every loaf, 
wrapped or unwrapped. It is the first 
increase made by Winnipeg bakers since 
last summer, notwithstanding the stead- 
y By actual 





- fluence of his principles. 
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Flour and feed prices show very little change from a week ago, the principal 


tendency just now being a general narrowing of the range in quotations. 


The 


sharply erratic character of the wheat market is keeping flour buyers in a state 
of uncertainty, for while the course as a whole has been upward, the sudden 
drops of 4@5c, and sometimes more, inevitably carry with them the unpleasant 


suggestion that this time there may not be a corresponding recovery. 


However, 


European buying of grain continues at an extraordinarily heavy rate, and as 
long as this goes on the fundamental strength of the grain market seems assured. 

There has as yet been no real revival of the export demand for flour, but 
wider inquiry is. reported, and there is good reason for believing that actual 


buying for export account is likely to increase soon. 


The domestic market is still 


to some extent under the influence of the holidays, but a fair amount of activity 
is indicated by market bulletins for the first two days of the present week. 
FLOUR OUTPUT INCREASES 
A marked improvement in shipping directions resulted in a considerable in- 
crease in flour production for the week of Dec. 28-Jan. 3. The spring wheat 
mills of the Northwest reported a total output representing 40 per cent of 


capacity, a gain of 10 points from the week before. 


The Kansas-Nebraska- 


Oklahoma hard winter wheat mills gained 2 points, to 60 per cent, and the 
Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills 22 points, to 58 per cent. 

Buffalo’s flour output advanced 18 points, to 67 per cent of capacity. In 
the Southeast the soft winter wheat mills ran at about 50 per cent of capacity, 
while in the St. Louis district there was a decrease of 5 points, to 37 per cent. 
The north Pacific Coast mills gained 1 point, to 42 per cent of capacity. 








was a man of strict integrity and of the 
highest principles, both moral and eth- 
ical, in his private and business life. Of 
him it truly can be said that never, even 
where his personal interests were in- 
volved, did he need the restraining in- 
He naturally 
was upright and just. His mind was 
resourceful, he had the courage of his 
convictions, and he was intensely inter- 
ested in and loyal to this institution.” 
There will be no change in the firm, 
as Mr. Kennedy had taken no active part 
for the past year or two. 
M. A. McCarrny. 





WICHITA MILLER PLANS 


LATIN-AMERICAN TRIP 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—C. M. Jackman, president 
Kansas Milling Co, Wichita, Kansas, 
will sail the latter part of this month 
from New Orleans on an extensive trip 
to Cuba and South America. He will 
be accompanied by Mrs. Jackman. They 
will be gone until the middle of May, 
their itinerary including Havana, Cris- 
tobal, a tour of the Canal Zone, a trip 
through Peru, crossing the Andes into 
Bolivia, descending into Chile and thence 
traveling by rail across the South Ameri- 
can continent to Buenos Aires. From 


the latter place, trips will be made into 
Paraguay, Uruguay and Brazil. While 
the trip is principally for pleasure, Mr. 
Jackman will also sound the possibilities 
of increased flour trade with South 
American countries. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





CUBAN MARKET UNSETTLED 

Havana, Cupa, Jan. 6.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Owing to continual changes in 
original markets, conditions in the flour 
trade here continue unsettled. The low 
price of Cuban sugar makes caution 
seem exceedingly advisable on long time 
credits. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANCO. 





NIGHT BAKING IN HOLLAND 

The Netherlands government has in- 
troduced a bill providing for the grant- 
ing of permission to master bakers to 
have preparatory work done during the 
night. ‘The prohibition against perform- 
ing actual baking work will be main- 
tained for the masters, as well as that 
making unlawful the delivery of fresh 
bread before 10 o’clock in the motning. 





Nicaragua’s wheat flour imports for 
the five years from 1919 to 1923 were 
valued as follows: 1919, $451,874; 1920, 
$665,660; 1921, $313,436; 1922, $305,843; 
1923, $383,852. ; 
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BAKERY EQUIPMENT MAKERS 
PLAN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBIT 


Bourraro, N. Y., Jan. 6.—A very suc- 
cessful meeting of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association was 
held at Hotel Statler today. This meet- 
ing was primarily called for the purpose 
of making final arangements for the in- 
ternational bakery exhibit, which will be 
held at Buffalo Sept. 14 to 19, inclusive, 
in connection with the annual meeting 
of the American Bakers’ Association. 

A committee was appointed to take 
full charge of selling space, etc. Its 
members are John M. Van Houten chair- 
man, E. T. Parsons secretary, and J. C. 
Emley treasurer. This committee will 
select an exhibit manager, who will have 
full charge of the exposition. The asso- 
ciation later will appoint publicity and 
entertainment committees. C. H. Van 
Cleef will be chairman of the commit- 
tees on transportation and registration. 

Members of the association present 
displayed much enthusiasm, and hope to 
make this exhibit the greatest ever held. 
It is stated that plans are under way to 
get in touch with state and near-by re- 
tail bakers’ associations, with the view 
of having them hold their annual meet- 
ings at Buffalo at the same time. 

George E. Dean, president of this as- 
sociation since its foundation, presided 
at the executive business sessions. The 
usual dinner was held this evening, Har- 
ry A. Lockwood acting as toastmaster. 
Inspiring talks were made by Frank 
Bamford, Bakers Weekly, New York, 
and E. L. Martin, Cleveland, Ohio. 

S. O. Werner. 





HEAVY SNOWS REPORTED 
IN CALIFORNIA MOUNTAINS 


More snow has fallen already in the 
mountain ranges of California, according 
to weather reports, than there was dur- 
ing the entire snow-rain season of 1923- 
24, In some sections the moisture con- 
tent for the rainy season is already 11 
to 12 inches—nearly equal to the normal 
rainfall of semiarid regions of the West. 
Anticipation that this will be heavily in- 
creased during January and February is 
generally expressed because in these 
months California has most of its rain, 
with corresponding snowfall in the high- 
er mountains. This will be ample, weath- 
er experts and agriculturists say, to as- 
sure splendid growing conditions this 
year. W. E. Zuprann. 





FIRE DESTROYS IOWA FLOUR MILL 

Fire on Jan. 6 destroyed the Onawa 
(Iowa) Mills. In addition to the build- 
ing and machinery there were destroyed 
10,000 bus wheat and 5,000 50-lb bags 
flour. The fire is believed to have been 
caused by dust combustion. 








ily advancing price of flour. 
comparison, bread he this oy — tak- FEED MERCHANTS HOLD MEETING 
ing into account the present advance, is WasHIncTox, D. C.—About 75 feed 
cheaper than in practically any other WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS merchants of North Carolina who han- 
on the continent. Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of dle the products of the Purina Mills, 
G. Rock. Commerce, in bushels: " P - 
. —__—Week endin July it ‘ St. Louis, held a two-day session at the 
; Wheat to— Dec. 27, ’24 Dec. 29, '23 Dec. 20,’24 Dec. 27, ‘24 Dee. 29, '23 Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, »c H.W. 
TRIBUTE TO CHARLES KENNEDY DSA oe ery 883,000 12,681,000 3,717,000 Stallworth, G. C. Porter and C. A. Bran- 
Burra.o, N. Y.—The Marine Trust-Co. United Kingdom..... 482,000 17,000 1,737,000 31,246,000 —-10,103,000 i Rage hie 
of Buffalo on Jen. 8 caused to be pub- Other Europe ....... Ee 1,379,000 44,137,000 11,630,000 —_ of ™ ee the 
“ . an. 4 cet Setaree .cemeeaat | Sanaee 47,836,000 16,044,000 athering and addressed the feed mer- 
lished in the local press a tribute to the Other countries ..... 509,000 1,511,000 ~—......... 7,164,000 15,098,000 ee ag . J. H. Wootamce 
y ‘harles Kennedy, Buffalo Por ETT : 
memory of Charles Ke Ys DMN ce ex <sansess *1,814,000 1,528,000 3,999,000 143,064,000 56,592,000 
grain merchant and president of Charles iseteet pay 34 pein repr gi ya pyre WICHITA OUTPUT 
eT ae ee |)h)6—l. Meee TC eee , O95, ‘, o, , (,30e, 
Kennedy & Co., who died here Dec. 24. SE vsciccawsdaneee en 45,000 235,000 105,000 3,720,000 6,127,000 Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
The resolution adopted cites that Mr. RS CEE Sete 52,000 8,000 190,000 3,982,000 1,062,000 to The Northwestern Miller: 
" yw irec N56 dRis Vas ade cas 54,000 9,000 372,000 27,808,000 9,157,000 ; ‘ : 
Kennedy was a director of the Bank o ie anes thes assent os Weekly Four ma 
Buffalo before its merger with the Ma- gee 9 : 
. transit cleared from capacity output of ac- 
rine company, and that he remained a United States ports. 1,731,000 2,763,000 1,742,000 25,201,000 56,020,000 bbis  - bbis _ tivity 
valued director and member of the ex- *Including via Pacific ports 543,000 bus, Dec. 38-Jan. §....++ 65,700 §=— 30,908 = 46 
aoe : f the trust company Previous week ..... 65,700 32,777 49 
ecutive committee of the tru: pany. ee ree 64,620 32,889 50.8 
The resolution then says in part: “He Two years ago..... 64,620 33,174 61 














SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
lour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 6. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


F 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
i CPE GREE RGN oc cccccccccccccccecvccese $8.75@ 9.35 $9.20@ 9.65 re Pee $8.75@ 9.20 $9.35@ 9.90 $9.40@ 9.65 $9.90@ 10.10 $10.60@10.75 $9.50@10.00 $9.50@10.20 
Spring standard patent .............+.++-+: 8.40@ 9.05 9.15@ 9.20 Te Lee 8.50@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.30 8.90@ 9.15 9.50@ 9.75 9.25 @10.25 9.00@ 9.50 i” (Se 
CE cp cbbcccccecevesetvesecertee 7.25@ 7.90 7.60@ 7.80 gee etbecese 7.10@ 7.50 8.10@ 8.65 wre. lere 8.50@ 9.00 8.25@ 9.30 coo @eeve cee cies 
Hard winter short patent ...............+... 8.30@ 9.00 et 8.75@ 9.50 8.20@ 8.70 9.30@ 9.80 9.00@ 9.40 9.50@ 10.00 9.10@ 9.85 9.40@ 9.80 8.75@ 9.50 
SD ce cgasrecccestecsecese cwwaeees --@.. 8.00@ 8.70 7.75@ 8.25 8.65@ 9.25 8.65@ 8.90 9.00@ 9.50 coe eo @eces 8.75@ 9.40 err erry 
FO rere 7.00@ 7.70 — OP 7.15@ 7.75 6.80@ 7.40 soneGhess« Ser. eer re Pree ree oopetvcee oo@ on 
Soft winter short patent..............0.ss0- 8.50@ 9.25 -@.. -@ 8.60@ 9.10 wre. Perr 8.85@ 9.10 0006 coves 9.15@ 9.95 9.00@ 9.30 10.00@10.50 
en as 5s 15 os coce sce eees 8.00@ 8.60 er) Pe -@. 8.00@ 8.40 er, frre *8.40@ 8.65 *8.25@ 8.75 9.00@ 9.25 8.65@ 9.00 9.25@ 9.50 
errr 7.25@ 7.90 ‘oe eves roe, Se 7.00@ 7.50 ery Feri rey seen see woe. 8.00@ 8.65 ocoo@e 7.75@ 8.00 
SE ee ee ee 7.30@ 7.65 7.15@ 7.30 on rT ere fer 7.90@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.25 8.30@ 8.80 8.00@ 8.25 me ee PT 
' Rye flour, standard ................. fe datess 7.00@ 7.35 6.00@ 6.20 sekeaase c+ 00 Geom eveeMPares 6.75@ 7.00 60s cE Cees 7.75@ 7.90 a 00 @ coce 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
= Co a $....@.... (49's) wee e@.... (498) $....@.... (49's) PT — ee rT ee 
: San Francisco... ....@9.90 8.40@8.90 8.90@9.10 9.00@9.55 10.20@ 10.50 9.50@9.80 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


*Includes near-by straights. 
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FOOD COMMISSION 
TAKES TESTIMONY 


British Inquiry Reaches to Importers of 
Grain and to Millers of Flour— 
“Corners” Under Scrutiny 





Lonvon, Eno., Dec. 17.—The royal 
commission on food prices, recently ap- 
pointed by the British government, has 
been taking evidence this week from 
those connected with the importation of 
grain and from millers. The principal 
witness from the grain trade was Sir 
Herbert T. Robson, of the firm of Ross 
T. Smyth & Co., Ltd., who stated that 
there had only been two corners in 
wheat in the past 30 years, one the Leit- 
er corner in 1898 and the other in 1917, 
when Great Britain secured American 
supplies of wheat for the use of the 
allies. 

Wheat today has an_ international 
value, he said, the price varying from 
day to day owing to weather condi- 
tions, for wheat was being harvested and 
sown every day in some part of the 
world. Owing to the vast size of the 
crop, he did not consider that it would 
be possible for one man or one group of 
men to control the world’s wheat. 

Sir Herbert briefly traced the trans- 
port of wheat from farmer's hands to 
the consumer, and said that it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
give any accurate estimate of the profits 
made by the middleman, yet it was safe 
to say that very large quantities of 
wheat in both the United States and 
Canada were moved from the farm to 
the ocean-going steamer on the basis of 
2c or less per bu profit. 

There have evidently been ideas in the 
minds of some of the commissioners that 
state control of wheat would hélp_ to 
cheapen bread prices and be of advan- 
tage to the consumer. The late Labor 
government certainly considered that 
such trading would be sound policy, but 
Sir Herbert Robson exploded this theory. 
He had had five years’ experience in 
buying for the British government, and 
had formed a very definite opinion 
against it from an economic point of 
view. Free trading, he believed, was 
the greatest guaranty of cheap wheat. 

In reply to a question as to whether 
he considered that intergovernment ac- 
tion would be wise in order to stabilize 
prices and secure production of wheat, 
Sir Herbert stated that in the first place 
it would be difficult to get all the govern- 
ments of the world to agree on a price 
for wheat. A price which might be suit- 
able and please the farmer in India 
would not satisfy the farmer in America, 
and unless unanimity could be secured 
any action in a modified form would be 
useless. There was a very serious waste 
of bread all over the world, particularly 
in England, and he considered it was 
not wholly an economic loss to the con- 
sumer to have dear bread, as in the long 
run it taught economy. 

Evidence before the commission has 
also been given by some of the British 
flour millers, including Major P. R. 
Reynolds, chairman of Reynolds, Stott 
& Haslegrave, of Wakefield, and Wil- 
liam Marshall & Sons, Grimsby, and Dr. 
A. E. Humphries, of Coxes Lock Mill- 
ing Co., Weybridge, who was president 
of the National Association of British 
& Irish Millers for three periods, 1906- 
07, 1917-18 and 1918-19. 

The mills under the chairmanship of 
Major Reynolds produce nearly 500,000 
sacks of flour per year, and he was 
nominated by the Board of Trade to 
give evidence before the commission. He 
stated that for nearly six years he had 
acted as technical adviser to the royal 
commission on wheat supplies, and went 
on to speak of milling as one of the 
most important of the national indus- 
tries, explaining that the estimated con- 
sumption of Great Britain and Ireland 
was now about 38,000,000 sacks- flour 
per year. After deducting the net im- 
ports for the year 1923, which amounted 
to 4,220,000 sacks, the production of the 
British mills was about 34,000,000, - 

He further stated that a very large 
proportion of the wheat imported was 
purchased by millers direct, whereas 
formerly the wheat merchants were re- 
sponsible for nearly the whole of the 
wheat imported. He exhibited tables 
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showing the cost of conversion of wheat 
to flour, and proved that this was re- 
sponsible for only a small part of the 
increase in the cost of flour over pre- 
war prices. 

The causes for the increase in the cost 
of wheat, in his opinion, fell into two 
categories, viz., fixed causes, such as 
freights, insurance premiums and trans- 
port, while the variable causes were sup- 
ply, demand and exchange. The out- 
standing influences affecting supply and 
demand he considered were the disap- 
pearance of Russian exports, increased 
consumption of wheaten breadstuffs by 
oriental peoples, the increase in popula- 
tion, the annual variation of the world’s 
crops of wheat, corn and rye, and the 
change in the sources of exportable sur- 
pluses. 

Dr. Humphries spoke principally on 
the question of flour production costs. 
He pointed out that, by placing the mills 
at the point of entry, extra transport 
cost was saved, as the inland mill had 
to bring the grain from the port and 
then, after grinding, send the flour to 
the baker. He was asked to express an 
opinion as to whether there would be 
any appreciable advantage in forming 
the millers into one combine, and he 
replied: 

“You would make certain economies, 
but millers say that in the past they have 
not been getting what they were entitled 
to, and they would get it. If we went 
into one combine, which we do not want 
to do, then we would be supervised by 
government officials, which God save us 
from.” 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





QUALITY OF MILL OFFALS 
IS PROBLEM IN AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE, Victoria. — Numerous 
complaints have been made lately, espe- 
cially in Victoria, regarding the quality 
of the pollard placed on the market, 
and steps have been taken to induce the 
government to intervene in the matter. 
It has been pointed out that pig and 
poultry raisers particularly have been 
affected, and it is alleged that actual 
losses have occurred through feeding the 
inferior produce to the animals and 
birds. 

While it is admitted that there exists 
some justification for the complaints 
which have been made, there are two 
sides to the question involved in the re- 
quest te the government to enact legis- 
lation to provide standards for pollards 
and other mill offal. 

Flour milling nowadays, it is explained, 
is very different from what it was in 
Australia years ago. As a consequence 
of competition, millers have been forced 
to increase the efficiency of their estab- 
lishments, with the result that the flour 
extraction from the wheat has become 
larger. Hence, where mill efficiency has 
materially advanced, the quality of the 
offal is not so good. In other words, 
it contains less flour than was formerly 
the case. In all of the states there are 
mills which cannot be classed as modern, 
and these turn out superior pollard be- 
cause they are not deriving the best re- 
sults from their wheat. 

It is contended, in behalf of the mill- 
ers, that should the government decide 
to accede to the request for standards to 
be determined, these should be based on 
the production of the more efficient mills. 

Pig breders have alleged that, judg- 
ing by the character of the pollard sup- 
plied to them, some of the millers lately 
have adopted the practice of mixing 
smut dust and other undesirable matter 
with it. The millers, however, assert 
that their mill floors are particularly 
clean, and that whatever so-called sweep- 
ings may be included with the offal are 
wholesome stock fodder. Many of the 
millers make a point of burning off all 
smut dust. 

Cuaries J. Marruews, 





MARKET FOR WHEAT IN CARTAGENA 

Cartagena offers a certain market for 
a fair quantity of wheat for use in the 
manufacture of flour in the local flour 
mills, according to a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Consul 
Schnare at Cartagena. During the years 
1922 and 1923 the amounts of wheat im- 
ported were 21,950 and 36,350 bus, re- 


spectively. The average importation at 
the present time may be estimated as 
between 2,000 and 3,000 bus per month, 
depending upon the price of wheat. 
Duty amounting to 3c per kilo, or about 
8le per bu, is levied upon the gross 
weight of arriving shipments, and total 
surcharges of 17.7 per cent are added to 
the duty. 


FEED COMPANIES 
FORM A MERGER 


Memphis Concerns Amalgamate, with Capi- 
talization of Between $3,000,000 
and $4,000,000 


Mempnis, Tenn.—Persistent rumors of 
a big merger of local mixed feed manu- 
facturers have been confirmed. The con- 
cerns involved are among the largest in 
the country. They are the Edgar-Morgan 
Co., the Royal Feed & Milling Co., Pease 
& Dwyer, and the Superior Feed Co. 
Details of the merger are not yet 
available, but it is understood that the 
combined companies will have a capital 
of between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000. 
Reduction of overhead and operating 
costs is understood to be the ruling 
motive in the transaction. 
The firms involved are among the 
largest users of millfeed in the South. 
Grorce WILLIAMSON. 











MONTANA’S BEST WHEAT 

Great Fats, Mont.—Almost in the 
shadow of the famous “big stack” of 
Great Falls is found the field that grew 
the best milling wheat entered in the 
contest for the Royal Milling Co.’s big 
cash price of $4.50 bu. Charles Kissack, 
a farmer living near Goodale, some 12 
miles from the Great Falls city limits, 
exhibited the wheat which was declared 
best by the committee making the 
awards. It weighed 59 lbs to the bu, 
and had a protein content of 16.36. It 
was grown on ground which had been in 
corn during the season of 1923, and 
there were 20 acres in the field harvested. 

The contest was for the portion of 
Montana covered by more than 60 eleva- 
tor plants conducted by the Royal Mill- 
ing Co.’s subsidiary, the Rocky Mountain 
Elevator Co., there being scores of con- 
testants. Second prize went to N. 
Hoogshagen, of Wallum, the weight of 
his wheat being 62.5 lbs and the protein 
content 14.31. The lowest protein con- 
tent in the winning group of entries 
was reported as 13.51. 

Joun A. Curry. 





THIEVERY AT NEW YORK 
New Yorx, N. Y.—Practically all the 
big transatlantic lines, the leading un- 
derwriters, warehousemen, towing, light- 
erage and other marine interests holding 


membership in the Maritime Exchange. 


have made a joint appeal to Mayor Hy- 
lan for better protection of merchandise 
handled within the Port of New York. 
The establishment of adequate police 
patrol is urged, to try to wipe out the 
thievery that has grown, during the past 
four or five years, to such proportions as 
to give the port a bad name. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 





PRICE OF BREAD IN AUSTRIA 

The finance minister of Austria has 
made statements in the national council 
to the effect that he is in favor of abol- 
ishing the turnover tax on domestic flour 
and of reducing the tax on imported 
flour, provided the welfare tax which is 
now levied in connection with the pro- 
duction of flour and bread is annulled. 
In the meantime there are many rumors 
current to the effect that the price of 
bread will soon be raised to about 
6%c Ib. © 





MARYLAND MILLERS ORGANIZE 
Wasuincton, D. C—The Eastern 
Shore Millers’ Association has been or- 
ganized on the eastern shore of- Mary- 
land, with headquarters at Salisbury, 
Md. G. T. Bell, of Hurlock, is presi- 
dent; G. L. Bartlett, Easton, vice presi- 
dent; W. T. Eddington, Federalsburg, 
secretary, and Samuel Quilles, Salisbury, 
treasurer. The organization represents 
about 90 per cent of the flour and feed 
production of that section. 
J. H. Wootriper. 
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AMERICA CALLED 
BREAD DICTATOR 


Andrew Law, Glasgow Flour Importer, Says 
This Country Is Responsible for 
High Prices Abroad 


Referring to evidence brought out in 
the recent British food prices inquiry, 
Andrew Law, Glasgow flour importer, 
was interviewed by the Evening News, 
of Glasgow, which reported his views as 
follows: 

“This inquiry, Mr. Law said, will draw 
a blank so far as bread in Scotland is 
concerned. Bread is at present, and has 
been for some considerable time, under 
world parity. Bakers, holding consider- 
able stocks of flour bought at much low- 
er levels than the present, have been 
supplementing those stocks by buying 
from millers and importers who held 
wheat and flour below the present world 
level, and thus the people have been 
supplied with bread decidedly below its 
natural price, based on the present ship- 
ment prices of wheat and flour, plus 
baking and distributive costs, 

“The Socialist idea that by govern- 
ment interference the price of bread 


could be kept below the world level of . 


wheat is a dangerous illusion. The gov- 
ernment did this during the war. It 
made ‘bread unnaturally cheap, and al- 
lowed potatoes to become unnaturally 
dear. The natural result followed. The 
consumption of bread was stimulated at 
the very time it ought to have been re- 
stricted; the consumption of potatoes 
was discouraged at the very time it 
ought to have been urged, and great 
quantities of potatoes decayed in the 
pits. 

“Such is government control, the ideal 
of our Socialists. The buying of wheat 
and flour was concentrated and con- 
trolled by the government. Concentrat- 
ed buying in this country was met by 
organized selling in North America. 
Again the natural result followed. The 
well-informed and concentrated wheat 
and flour interests in North America 
made the price. The difference between 
their price and the 9d loaf was added 
to our national debt, and is now part 
of the unmanageable total. 

“But those prices, paid in gold en- 
riched North America, and are part of 
the reason why the United States holds 
at the present moment, according to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, three fourths 
of all the coined gold in the world. 
Consequently America, where cheap 
money is available for investment, and 
which was only 18 months in the war as 
against our four years, is putting money 
into wheat, and is thus in a position for 
the present practically to dictate the 
price of bread, through the American 
control of the United States and Cana- 
dian wheat markets. 

“That is why bread, which seems high 
in price in Glasgow, is, relative to the 
price of wheat in Chicago and Winnipeg, 
really cheap. Millers, flour importers 
and bakers are alike helpless, and so far 


as an inquiry into their doings is con- ~ 


cerned, they will alike welcome it gladly, 
if only to demonstrate that their critics 
are barking up the wrong tree.” 





WHEAT YIELD IN ROUMANIA 

Wheat production in Roumania is 
placed at 74,000,000 bus, compared with 
102,000,000 last year and 159,000,000 
the estimated production for the same 
territory in 1909-13. The rye crop is es- 
timated at 6,000,000 bus this year, 10,- 
000,000 harvested last year and 21,000,- 
000 estimated for 1909-13. Barley pro- 
duction is given as 32,000,000 bus, 
against 61,000,000 estimated for 1923 
and 62,000,000 the estimate for 1909-13. 
The oats crop is placed at 44,000,000 bus, 
compared with 63,000,000 produced in 
1923 and 60,000,000 estimated for 1909-13. 





WISCONSIN ELEVATOR BURNS 

Mitwavkee, W1s.—The elevator of the 
Associated Farmers Co., Clinton, Wis., 
burned early on the morning of Dec. 27, 
with an estimated loss of $15,000. Sev- 
eral carloads of flour were saved, but a 
car of rye and a car of oil meal were 
destroyed, while the feed milling equip- 
ment and elevator machinery were ruined 
beyond salvage. The insurance amounts 
to about $7,500, . 
L, E. Meyer. 
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RECORD PRODUCTION 
IN THE SOUTHWEST 





New High Point in Flour Manufacture 


Reached for the Sixth Consecutive 
Year—Grain Receipts Heavy 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A new high record 
for flour production in the Southwest 
was reached in 1924 for the sixth con- 
secutive year. Gains were made both by 
Kansas City mills and the mills of the 
Southwest exclusive of Kansas City. 

The total output of Kansas City 
plants was 5,645,000 bbls, an increase of 
16 per cent over the preceding year, 20 
per cent more than in 1922 and 42 per 
cent more than in 1921. The 1924 total 
was just about twice that of 1918. Last 
year’s production averaged 72 per cent 
of capacity. 

The 85 mills of the Southwest, outside 
of Kansas City, which report regularly 
to The Northwestern Miller, produced 
17,518,532 bbls flour during the year, 
compared with 15,476,348 in 1923. The 
1924 production of interior mills aver- 
aged 65 per cent of capacity. 

The increased production in 1924 was 
accomplished without adding to the ca- 
pacity of mills. Present daily capacity 


* is a few hundred barrels less than a 


year ago. 

Last year was the second largest grain 
year ever experienced by Kansas City. 
Total receipts were 127,000,000 bus, 23,- 
000,000 more than in the preceding year, 
and 13,000,000 bus less than the high 
record for all time, established in 1921. 
Included in the receipts were 90,793,950 
bus wheat. This has been exceeded only 
once, in 1921, when 110,000,000 bus were 
received in Kansas City. 

Harvey E. Yantrs. 





WESTERN CANADA SOCIETY 
OF AGRONOMY IN SESSION 


Winnirec, Man.—The Western Can- 
ada Society of Agronomy was in session 
at Winnipeg throughout last week. The 
speakers included Dr. S. J. Alway, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dean W. C. Mc- 
Killican, W. H. Fairfield, University of 
Alberta; L. E. Kirk, and Professor Manly 
Champlin, Saskatchewan University; Dr. 
B. L. Bailey, Manitoba Agricultural Col- 
lege; A. W. Alcock, chemist to the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and 
other well-known authorities on wheat 
and its cultivation. 

A very interesting and informative 
paper was read by Dr. J. B. Harrington, 
of Saskatchewan University, on the in- 
herited rust resistance of wheat. From 
a miller’s standpoint, perhaps the most 
interesting of many excellent papers and 
speeches was a talk given by Mr. Alcock, 
on the merits and demerits of kota 
wheat. This variety, the speaker claimed, 
has shown better milling qualities than 
was at first expected of it; it bakes well 
and mills fairly easily, its worst factor 
being its more or less yellow color, which 
cannot be entirely eliminated. For this 
reason, Mr. Alcock stated, kota wheat is 
frequently discriminated against in local 
markets, where color is of paramount im- 
portance. The speaker added much in- 
teresting data regarding protein and 
moisture content of wheat, and their 
variation due to locality of growth. 

G. Rocx. 





WANTS BALTIMORE TERMINAL 

Bartimore, Mp.—The W. P. Tanner- 
Gross Co., Inc., flour and cereal prod- 
ucts, New York, is again mas | to induce 
the city of Baltimore, through the port 
development commission, to construct a 
railroad terminal and pier on the com- 
pany’s property on the Key Highway, 
South Baltimore, and lease them to it 
for a long term of years. The commis- 
sion has taken the matter under con- 
sideration. 

The new proposal says, in part: “Bal- 
timore has its problem in its necessity 
to obtain its proper share of cargo and 
package freight. It has all the ma- 
chinery in the port development commis- 
sion necessary to solve this problem. To 
attract general cargo and package goods 
business to Baltimore sufficient induce- 
ment must be offered to two great inter- 
ests—the shippers and the operators of 
ships. We are ready and willing to 
lease from the commission a terminal to 
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be erected by it of such a design and 
with such equipment and under such 
conditions as will permit of the solving 
of this problem.” 

The company claims the railroads were 
denying to the port of Baltimore what 
they have provided for the port of Phila- 
delphia. The attitude of the railroads 
is called the “big stumbling block” which 
has prevented the consummation of ne- 
gotiations between the commission and 
the New York company. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


WOODSON K. WOODS WILL 
HEAD ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE 


Sr. Louis, Mo—Woodson K. Woods, 
senior vice president Ralston Purina Co., 
was nominated for president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange for the ensuing 
year at the annual caucus last week. 





meetings will be the discussion from the 
floor by members. Unusual competition, 
high material costs and the present pe- 
culiar circumstances facing the industry 
are some of the subjects down for dis- 
cussion. 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR HAS 
BIG MARKET IN EGYPT 


Metsourne, Vicror1a.—For a number 
of years Australian flour has enjoyed a 
fine reputation in Egypt and in the 
Mediterranean countries, and large ship- 
ments have been made from time to time 
in that direction. The extent of these is 
revealed by the figures relating to Egypt. 
In 1918-19 the commonwealth exported 
129,992 tons flour to Alexandria, in 
1919-20 the total was 92,537 tons, and in 
1920-21 the shipments aggregated 6l,- 
502 tons. The following year, exports 








Woodson K. Woods 
» New President of the St. Louis Board of Trade 


While the election will be held Jan. 7, 
it is really a formality, as the caucus is 
the deciding event in naming the presi- 
dent of the exchange. 

Other nominations made were: George 
C. Martin, Jr. Martin & Knowlton 
Grain Co., first vice president; Charles 
E. Valier, Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
second vice president. W. T. Brook- 
ing, Louis T. Hall, W. T. Klosterman, 
Herman A. Von Rump and T. Maurice 
Scott were nominated to fill vacancies in 
the board of directors, and Samuel 
Plant, retiring president, in accordance 
with custom, was nominated by acclama- 
tion to membership in the board of direc- 
tors. 

As is customary on the exchange, the 
officers at each election move up a step. 
Mr. Woods has served as a member of 
the board and as second and first vice 
president. Mr. Martin was second vice 
president last year, and Mr. Valier has 
been a member of the board of directors 
for the past two years. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





OHIO BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

What promises to be the best conven- 
tion ever held by the Ohio Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation is scheduled for Jan. 20-21, at the 
Hotel Fort Hayes, Columbus. A pro- 
gram of sound merit has been prepared. 
The speakers will be men of knowledge 
and experience, and a feature of the 


amounted to 108,550 tons, and in 1922- 
23 the total was 127,072. 

From Jan, 1 of the present year to 
Oct. 31 Victoria alone sent 57,636 tons 
flour to Egypt. The demand from that 
country is fairly constant, and millers 
declare that a very large business is 
offering at present, but, unfortunately, 
the necessary tonnage is not available. 
Commenting on this matter the Mel- 
bourne Argus remarks: 

“This lack of tonnage is to be de- 
plored, for, while shipowners may find 
it more profitable to concentrate atten- 
tion on the carriage of wool, the Egyp- 
tian flour trade is too valuable to Aus- 
tralia to be neglected by the shipping 
companies. Leading millers say that the 
volume of flour required by Egypt at 
— is not limited to a few parcels, 
ut that there would be no difficulty in 
filling a 5,000-ton steamer. The trade 
has assumed such dimensions that they 
consider that probably three or four 
vessels of such capacity could be loaded 
monthly.” 

A number of inquiries have been re- 
ceived recently from London for flour, 
but, at the prices quoted, no millers have 
felt disposed to undertake business. 
Owing to many of the mills working 
short time, because of the restricted ex- 
port business, mill offals continue in 
short supply in all the states. 

Cuaries J. MatrHews. 
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SECOND LARGE FLOUR 
SALE TO RUSSIA MADE 
BY MAPLE LEAF CO. 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Three addi- 
tional cargoes of flour have been 
sold to Russia by the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd. This makes: five 
cargoes altogether, or 30,000 tons, of 
Nelson brand flour. The price is re- 
ported to have been between $8.50 
and $8.70 bbl. This is a high grade 
flour, and therefore the mill is very 
considerably disturbed over a news 
bulletin put out by a Chicago grain 
house to the effect that it is a low 
grade flour milled from old wheat. 
W. C. Duncan, the export manager 
here, has demanded a retraction of 
this statement from those who 


made it. 
W. QuackENBUSH. 


DATE SET FOR KANSAS 
BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The 1925 conven- 
tion of the Kansas Bakers’ Association 
will be held in Wichita, March 17-19, 
according to an announcement by the 
president, A. N. Dilley, Jr., of Hering- 
ton, Kansas. It has not yet been fully 
decided whether the Oklahoma associa- 
tion will join the Kansas bakers in this 
year’s meeting, but they probably will. 
The two organizations have held joint 
conventions the past two years. 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Kansas Bakers’ Association will 
be held some time this month, when a 
program will be formulated for the con- 
vention. 





Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





J. B. MCLEMORE LEAVES 
SOUTHEASTERN ASSOCIATIONS 


Nasnvititzx, Tenn.—J. B. McLemore, 
retiring secretary of the southeastern 
and soft wheat millers’ associations, left 
for Johnson City Jan. 1 to assume the 
dutieseof his new position as head of the 
Carter interests, which own flour mills 
there and at Bristol, Tenn. Mr. Mc- 
Lemore terminated 14 years of service 
with the southeastern associations, in 
which he was a moving spirit and at- 
tained success that won for him a promi- 
nent place in the milling industry of the 
country. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, state chemist, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who has been elect- 
ed to succeed Mr. McLemore as secre- 
tary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, has assumed the duties of his 
position. This association was organized 
to promote the self-rising flour inter- 
ests, and has arranged for an extensive 
demonstfation department in the new 
quarters recently opened. The secretary- 
ship of the Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has not yet been filled. 

Joun Lerrer. 





BAKERS TO MEET IN BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—The annual conven- 
tion of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and the Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held at the 
106th Field Artillery armory here, be- 
ginning Sept. 14 next, and continuing 
throughout the week. Representatives 
are expected from many foreign coun- 
tries. There will be an extensive exhibit 
of machinery in the big drill hall. 

Besides the bread bakers, the Ameri- 
can Association of Wholesale Pie Bak- 
ers, American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, Association of Secretaries of the 
Baking Industry, American Association 
of Bakery Supply Houses, and manu- 
facturers of macaroni and other special- 
ties have accepted invitations to attend. 
Delegates will arrive in Buffalo by spe- 
cial train on Sept. 13. 

M. A. McCarrny. 





ITALY’S DUTY ON CEREALS 
The temporary exemption from duty 
on cereals imported into Italy has been 
extended, the Department of Commerce 
has been advised. This exemption was 
due to expire Dec. 31. 
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BREAD STANDARD 
BILL IN. SENATE 


Measure Identical With Brand Bill Intro- 
duced by Senator Capper of Kansas, 
Calling for Weight Regulation 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A bill for bread 
weight standardization identical with the 
Brand bill now pending in the House 
has been introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Capper, of Kansas. In a state- 
ment issued upon the introduction of the 
bill Senator Capper said: 

“Consumers of baker’s bread in this 
country pay in excess of $300,000 a day, 
or more than $100,000,000 a year, for 
bread they do not get. The ‘short weight’ 
loaf is responsible for this mulct. While 
not all bakers practice short weight sell- 
ing, charging full price for a ‘short’ loaf, 

a 12-0z for a 16, and a 20-0z for a 24, 

evidence is that the practice is general 
among the large baking corporations 
where state laws do not prohibit. 

“Bakeries now produce approximately 
60,000,000 loaves a day. At an average 
price of 8c a loaf this production is sold 
to the consumer for $4,800,000 a day. If 
all bakers sold ‘short weight’ the total 
‘gouge’ would be $600,000 a day, but sev- 
eral states have regulatory laws fixing a 
full weight standard loaf, and practically 
all the small independent bakers sell full 
weight. So, it is estimated, the amount 
the consumer pays for what he doesn’t 
get is about cut in half. This fixes the 





total daily ‘gouge’ at approximately 
$300,000. 
“New York City affords a_ striking 


example of the cost to the consumer of 
the short weight loaf. New York has no 
state law fixing weights and standards. 
As a result, bread sold the millions of 
New York City consumers is practically 
all short weight. The loss to the New 
York City consumer is estimated to be 
not less than $10,000,000 a year. 

“To correct this indefensible practice, 
to protect the consumer where state laws 
fail to protect him against such profiteer- 
ing, I have introduced a Senate bill to 
establish standard weights for loaves, to 
prevent deception as to weights, and to 
prevent contamination of the product by 
the use of ingredients or adulterants 
deleterious to the public health. » 

“The bill is identical with a proposal 
now pending in the House, introduced by 
Congressman Charles Brand, of Ohio. 
The Brand bill has been before the House 
committee on agriculture, and has been 
reported for passage. 

“During recent years the baking in- 
dustry has grown to a degree that bak- 
er’s bread is now the reliance of the con- 
sumer for this essential staple, and bak- 
er’s bread has become an item of inter- 
state commerce. 
subject for federal regulation prescrib- 
ing uniform standards protecting the 
consumer against short weight profiteer- 
ing. Moreover, baking has become a 
great national industry, too largely, per- 
haps, in the control of great corporations 
operating plants in various states. 

“A huge merger of baking interests 
involving an investment of $15,000,000 
has but recently been effected. This 
merger is now under the scrutiny of the 
Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission. These investigations 
are undertaken to determine the prob- 
able effect of such'a merger upon the 
small, independent baker, and to discover 
whether such a combination will tend to 
result in a monopoly control of the con- 
sumer’s bread supply by crushing the 
small, independent baker. 

“It is not to be wondered that manu- 
facturing millers, farmers, small bakers 
and, indeed, the consumer, should view 
with concern such a potential centralized 
control of the manufacture and market- 
ing of so great an item in the nation’s 
essential food as that involved in these 
combinations in the baking industry. The 
miller and the farmer are justly con- 
cerned to discover whether such a com- 
bination constitutes a monopolistic con- 
trol of wheat and flour marketing, the 
consumer is concerned as to what effect 
such combination may have upon the 
price of an indispensable necessity, and 
the small baker is concerned for the very 
existence of his business. 

“Whatever may be the outcome of 
these investigations, there can be no 


As such it is a proper - 
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doubt that short weight selling as now 
practiced by the big fellows is decidedly 
unfair competition against the small, in- 
dependent baker who sells his full 16- 
and 24-0z loaves for the same price the 
big fellow sells his ‘short’ 12- and 20-oz 
loaves. 

“If this is to be corrected, federal 
action is necessary, for but 12 states have 
laws fixing bread weights and standards. 

“Such uniform regulation as the pro- 
posed legislation contemplates can scarce 
work a hardship upon legitimate protits 
of the industry. This is rather clearly 
brought into evidence in the case of the 
District of Columbia, where bread 
weights and standards have been fixed 
by act of Congress. The legislation re- 
sulted in a full 16-0z loaf at equal or less 
money cost to the bread consumers of 
the capital. Prior to the enactment of 
the law, a 12-oz loaf sold in the District 


advocate of the proposed legislation, 
speaking for his organization, said: 

“*We are tremendously concerned in 
honest and uniform competition. The 
a feels that it is within proper 
bounds when it favors any type of legis- 
lation that makes for this type of com- 
petition.’ 

“Mr. Tabor prefaced his statement in 
favor of the bill with the significant re- 
mark that ‘the farmer thinks he is pay- 
ing too much for his bread.’ The com- 
parison, cited above, gives color to the 
conclusion that in comparison with what 
the farmer gets for the wheat from 
which the bread is made, the price he 
must pay for his loaf is entirely out 
of due ratio. 

“The proposed legislation: is strongly 
indorsed and its passage urged by the 
small, independent bakers. Its opponents 
are the big fellows, whom it would in 





Harry C. Gamage 


New President of the Kansas City Board of Trade 


for 10c; now the consumer gets a 16-02 
loaf for the same or less money. It was 
shown at the House hearing that a Wash- 
ington baker who sold his product to 
the public at 8c a loaf had furnished 
the navy bread at $3.69 cwt. The pro- 
posed legislation, therefore, cannot fur- 
nish a defensible reason for an increased 
price of bread to the consumer. 

“A suggestion as to the profits of the 
baking industry may be had by compari- 
son of the returns of that business with 
the returns the wheat farmer obtains. 

“One barrel of flour will produce about 
285 1-lb loaves of bread. Sold at 8c per 
loaf, a barrel of flour brings the baker 
$22.80. About five bushels of wheat are 
required to make a barrel of flour. At 
$1 bu—slightly better than the average 
price of a bushel of wheat to the grower 
in recent years—the barrel of flour 
brought the farmer but $5. The return 
is better than four to one in the baker's 
favor. This is ample margin to cover the 
baker for his labor and ingredients used 
in the production of bread, and a mar- 
gin of profit. It should be remembered, 
too, that the farmer who sold the wheat 
sold it under uniform standards and reg- 
ulations as to grade and quality. Why 
shouldn’t the baker sell his product under 
like standards? 

“During the House committee hear- 
ings on the Brand bill, L. J. Tabor, mas- 
ter of the National Grange, a strong 


future prevent collecting $300,000 daily 
toll from the consumer for something the 
consumer doesn’t get.” 


FRANK 0. JONES WITH 
KEHLOR FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Frank O. Jones, well known in 
southwestern milling circles, this week 
became associated with the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, as domestic sales 
manager. He has kad much experience 
in sales management, and is well quali- 
fied for his new undertaking. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





ICEBOUND FLAXSEED UNLOADED 
Burrawo, N. Y.—The cargo of 100,000 
bus flaxseed which was shipped from 
Buffalo via the barge canal on Nov. 28 
by the Spencer Kellogg Co. of this city 
to a New York City concern, and which 
became icebound at Macedom, has been 
unloaded at the Spencer Kellogg ele- 
vator here and found to be undamaged. 
The cargo will be sold to the highest 
bidder. The consignment was being 
hauled to the eastern canal terminal by 
the tug Tourist and a fleet of four 
barges. The job of bringing it back to 
Buffalo was a strenuous one, and the 
barges were badly damaged. 
M. A. McCarruy. 
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CONTINENTAL BUYS 
STANDARD BAKERIES 


Absorbs Chicago Concern Which Has Been 
Operating 11 Large Plants in Central 
and Western States 





Cuicaco, Itt.—The Continental Bakin 
Corporation has acquired the Standar 
Bakeries Corporation, which has its head- 
quarters at Chicago. This company has 
been operating 11 large and successful 
plants, as follows: Calumet Baking Co., 
Hammond, Ind; Akron (Ohio) Baking 
Co; Jay Burns Baking Co., Omaha, Neb; 
Denver Bread Co., Western Bread Co., 
Denver, Colo; Sunville Baking Co., 
Purity Bread Co., Pueblo, Colo; El Paso 
(Texas) Baking Co; Long Beach Bak- 
ing Co., Pacific Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal; Beverly Hills (Cal.) Baking Co. 

It is understood that Jay Burns, chair- 
man of the board of the Standard Bak- 
eries Corporation, will retire from the 
baking business, after having been en- 
gaged in this line for about 16 years. 
It is also understood that none of the 
other officers of the Standard Bakeries 
Corporation will be connected with the 
Continental company. ; 
S. O. Werner. 





NEW HEAD OF KANSAS 
CITY BOARD OF TRADE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Harry C. Gamage, vice pres- 
ident Moore-Seaver Grain Co., and head 
of its milling wheat department, will be 
president of: the Kansas City Board of 
Trade in 1925, the first year for the ex- 
change in its new building. Mr. Gamage 
was unopposed for the office in the an- 
nual election, held Jan. 6. He served as 
first vice president during the past year, 
when Allen Logan, president Logan Bros. 
Grain Co., was president. 

L. A. Fuller, second vice president in 
1924, succeeded automatically to the of- 
fice of first vice president. Other offi- 
cers elected were: second vice president, 
C. M. Hardenbergh, manager Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc; directors, E. M. 
Jolley, S. H. Hart, Frank A. Thies, Fred 
W. Lake, W. W. Marshall and J. J. 
Kraettli. The election of Mr. Harden- 
bergh as second vice president practically 
assures the choice of a miller as presi- 
dent of the exchange two years hence. 
The second vice president automatically 
advances to first vice president, and then 
becomes a candidate for president, usu- 
ally without serious opposition. 

Harvey E. Yanris. 





DAKOTA STATE MILL 
STAFF IN UPHEAVAL 


Following the resignation of practical- 
ly all the members of the board of man- 
agers of the State Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, N. D., C. E. Austin, who 


has been the active head of the organiza- _ 


tion, has resigned. With him goes C. S. 
Jackson, sales manager, and other de- 
partment heads. It is understood that 
Mr. Austin’s resignation has not as yet 
been accepted. Political interference ap- 
parently has been responsible for much 
of the State Mill’s:troubles. 





MILLING JOURNALS UNITE 

The first consolidated edition of the 
Millers Review and Dixie Miller was is- 
sued in December. The former publica- 
tion was founded in 1882, and the latter 
in 1893. For the present both titles will 
be employed. The home office will be 
Atlanta, Ga. Haynes McFadden, who 
has been publisher of the Dixie Miller 
for many years, will continue in the 
same capacity with the consolidated 
journal, R. M. Sharlach, publisher of 
the Millers Review, will be associate 
publisher of the combination, with offices 
in New York. 





CANADIAN PRICES REDUCED 

Toronto, Onrt., Jan. 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Export patent springs are now 
quoted ‘at 53s 9d, c.i.f., United Kingdom 
ports, January shipment, a reduction of 
3d since Saturday. Demand is light. 
Domestic prices are unchanged. 

A. H. Barey, 
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AN UNWISE PRACTICE 

A Minnesota miller recently had 
brought home to him forcefully the fal- 
lacy of shipping his flour to jobbers in 
plain jutes or buyers’ sacks. This par- 
ticular miller prides himself on the high 
quality of his product. For years he 
had been selling rather large quantities 
through a jobber situated in an impor- 
tant distributing center. This jobber 
bought from several mills, and always 
insisted on shipments being made in plain 
jutes or customers’ sacks. The business 
in the main was satisfactory, although 
occasionally claims were made that the 
miller in question did not deem quite 
justified. 

A short time ago, the miller decided to 
establish a new selling agency. He was 
surprised to learn that, although he had 
been shipping tens of thousands of bags 
of his flour into this particular market 
every year, not a single baker or buyer 
could be found who knew anything about 
his brands. It meant starting all over 
again, but he has learned his lesson. 

A trade name is an asset that should 
be safeguarded. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Flour sales for the week ending Jan. 
3 showed a slight improvement over the 
preceding seven days, but they were still 
far from satisfactory. The advance, 
following the break early in the week, 
encouraged a few buyers to take hold. 
Millers are hopeful that the strength to- 
day, Jan. 6, after the weakness on Mon- 
day, may again prove an incentive. 

Millers are at a loss to account for the 
scarcity of shipping directions. Buyers 
generally have a big profit in their old 
bookings, but still directions are not 
forthcoming. There is of course a little 
reselling going on in eastern markets, 
but not nearly as much as might be ex- 
pected. Some millers are determined to 
force the issue, and are threatening to 
cancel contracts if buyers refuse to fur- 
nish directions. 

More attention is being paid to the 
credit rating of customers than is or- 
dinarily the case. Bakers are advised 
to advance the price of their products, 
in keeping with the advance in flour. If 
they do not, mills will hésitate about 
selling more flour to them, because of 
the risk involved. Current bread prices 
are not in line with flour, and many 
small bakers have about used up their 
old bookings. 

Fancy and first clears are gradually 
drawing closer to the basis of second 
patent. Demand for strong spring clears 
seems to be increasing and, on account 
of light operations, mill offerings are 
limited. Sales of fancy clears are re- 
ported this week in New York at within 
15@20c bb! of second patent. 

Some export inquiry is also reported 
for second clear, one small lot being sold 
Jan. 5 to the United Kingdom. Mail 
advices from abroad, particularly the 
Continent, are that, while present stocks 
are ample, the outlook is for further 
buying of American flours within the 
next 30 to 60 days, particularly as buy- 
ers’ and millers’ ideas of values are 
gradually drawing closer together. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Jan. 6 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 


GOGNE vccescvcccses $9.20@9.65 $6.35@6.70 
Standard patent ...... 9.15@9.20 6.15@6.20 
Second patent ........ 8.75@8.95 5.95@6.10 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 8.20@8.45 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute ..... 7.60@7.80 4.50@4.80 
*Second clear, jute.... 5.25@6.20 3.25@3.40 

*140-lb jutes. ‘ 

DURUM 


The looked-for improvement in de- 
mand for semolinas has not as yet ma- 


terialized. Mill representatives have 
been combing the trade for the past 
week, but have not succeeded in bring- 
ing in much new business. Some of the 
larger manufacturers are known to have 
enough contracted for to last them sev- 
eral months, but it was thought that the 
rank and file would have to be in the 
market again by Jan. 15 at least. Prices 
ate high, so manufacturers probably feel 
they have everything to gain and not 
much to lose by waiting until the last 
minute before placing new orders. 

No. 2 semolina is still quoted at 5%c 
Ib, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 
semolina and durum fancy patent at 
4%,@5c. There is still a little export in- 
quiry for durum clears, with offerings 
light and prices firm at around $5.50 bbl, 
Minneapolis. 

In the week ending Jan. 3, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 35,036 
bbls durum products, compared with 39,- 
849 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 
3 was $1.724%@1.86%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.624@1.74%. No. 1 amber 
closed Jan. 6 at $1.80%,@1.90%, and No. 
1 durum at $1.70%@1.77%. 

RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour quotations have declined 50c 
bbl for the week. Interest, however, 
still lags, with sales confined to an‘ oc- 
casional car. Bakers apparently have 
sufficient supplies on hand to last, for 
they are slow in furnishing mills with 
shipping directions. Mills still have a 
fair volume of business on their books. 

With domestic inquiry light, mills are 
endeavoring to again interest exporters. 
Recently there has been a little export 
inquiry for rye meal, but the lowest 
prices mills could quote were still too 
high, so no business resulted. 

Pure white rye flour is quoted at $7.15 
@7.30 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, and pure dark at $6@6.20. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 13,253 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 8,463 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13% were in operation Jan. 6: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, E 
and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 ... 559,800 212,987 38 
Previous week ... 559,800 122,479 22 
ZORP GOO .éiccccer 561,100 242,970 43 
Two years ago... 561,100 223,335 40 
Three years ago.. 546,000 194,000 36 
Four years ago... 546,000 231,965 42 
Five years ago... 546,000 430,390 78 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 2,500 bbls last week, 
2,057 in the previous week, 964 a year 
ago and 1,843 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


. with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 ... 367,950 159,201 43 
Previous week ... 415,290 172,846 42 
Year ago ........ 367,950 174,590 47 
Two years ago... 380,940 171,386 45 
Three years ago.. 421,890 185,950 40 
Four years ago... 411,390 176,830 40 
Five years ago... 424,260 210,330 41 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 


northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Nov. 29, 62 70,815 249,360 252,410 6,247 2,648 
Dec. 6. 62 70,815 242,477 247,906 7,730 3,612 
Dec, 13. 60 69,815 252,539 236,106 5,539 2,040 
Dec. 20. 59 68,815 222,052 209,851 4,563 1,240 
Dec. 27. 60 69,215 172,846 188,487 65,237 1,810 
Jan. 3.. 52 61,325 159,201 174,590 +» 6,538 


WHEAT 


The sale of two cars of wheat on 
track at Duluth was reported made on 
the Minneapolis Exchange, Jan. 5, at 
50c bu premium over the May option. 
The wheat was sold on sample. Both 
tested around 16 per cent protein, and 
were bought by mixers. Millers are back- 
ing away because of these abnormal pre- 
miums, and are paying more attention 
to medium protein offerings, with the re- 
sult that the premium on these has 
strengthened a little. Low protein wheat 
is neglected and weak in price, particu- 
larly as storage space is steadily filling 
up. No. 1 hard spring is quoted at May 
price to 42c over, No. 1 dark northern 
2c under to 42c over May, and No. 1 
northern 3c under to 40c over May. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 
3 was $1.67144@2.08, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.664%,@1.76. No. 1 dark closed 
Jan. 6 at $1.73%@2.10%, and No. 1 
northern $1.72%@1.76%. 

Based on the close, Jan. 6, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.60 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.57; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.62, No. 1 northern $1.59; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.58, No. 1 northern $1.55; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.57, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.43. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Jan. 3, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 1923 1922 














No. 1 dark ..... 3,383 4,617 2,245 1,646 
No. 1 northern. .3,145 1,466 609 123 
No. 2 northern.. 990 1,565 384 315 
OURSPS .ccccccece 5,628 10,133 4,918 7,562 

Weta... cccse 13,146 17,781 8,156 8,446 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to Jan. 3, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 


Minneapolis ...60,092 65,776 70,178 654,467 
Duluth ........ 86,150 23,508 40,891 33,408 





Totals ...... 146,242 79,284 111,069 87,875 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Jan. 3, and 
the closing prices on Jan, 5 were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.19%@ 
1.24%, $1.18@1.19; No. 3 white oats, 
544%, @56%c, 52%4@52%c; No. 2 rye, 
$1.38% @1.4444, $1.3734@1.38%%; barley, 
75@92c, T8@92c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted ) : 
Jan.5 Jan.6 Jan. 7 
Jan. 3 Dec. 27 1924 1923 1922 
2 


Corn ... 280 70 647 178 724 
Oats ..22,198 22,281 6,111 11,809 22,335 
Barley.. 2,325 2,229 973 883 1,064 
Rye ....1,218 1,214 7,565 2,002 1,226 
Flaxseed. 453 463 645 40 318 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Dec, 28, 1924-Jan. 3, 1925, with com- 


parisons: 
-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus. .1,070,550 836,160 600,750 478,130 
Flour, bbls... 12,336 20,542 231,828 278,692 
Millstuff, tons 460 795 12,122 12,668 


Corn, bus.... 423,130 270,000 369,420 319,500 
Oats, bus.... 519,350 274,290 605,680 374,670 
Barley, bus.. 250,800 166,920 265,650 196,800 
Rye, bus..... 59,890 54,940 52,910 84,000 


Flaxseed, bus 206,150 71,820 25,800 17,040 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-ib sacks.$31.00@32.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.45@ 3.50 
Corn meal, yellowt........+.... 
Rye flour, white® ....cccccscccece 
Rye flour, pure dark® ......... 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ..... 
Graham, standard, bbit 
RROUGE GREHPF ccwcccccccscccvcee sees @ 
Linseed oil meal® .../.......+++ 

*In sacks. +tPer 100 lbs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 





THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 
Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 


43 


flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copen- 
hagen, 62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 
58.50; Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liver- 
pool, 58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 
58.50; Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 
60.50. Via Philadelphia the rate is Ic 
less, and via Baltimore 2c less. 


BAG FACTORY TRANSFERRED 

Following completion of the big bag 

company merger, the Minneapolis plant 

of the Northern Bag Co. has been trans- 

ferred to the Chase Bag Co. The valua- 

tion of the property was placed at up- 
wards of $900,000. 

NOTES 

A. J. Oberg, manager the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, is in the East. 

Donald K. Grant has resigned as coun- 
try salesman for the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, Minneapolis. 

A. W. Strong, president Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, has returned from 
Florida fully recovered from his recent 
illness, 

James E. Coolbroth, manager of the 
durum department, King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, is in the East calling on the 
macaroni trade. 

D. D. Taylor, Minnesota representa- 
tive of the Minneapolis Milling Co., has 
resigned, to become connected with an 
automobile concern. 

V. C. Douglas, sales manager at Min- 
neapolis for the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, has gone to Atlanta, Ga., to attend 
the annual meeting of his company. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner, Jan. 5, tendered 
him by a group of his Minneapolis 
friends, 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Jan. 6 as follows: 
sight, $4.76; three-day, $4.75; 60-day, 
$4.734%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40.43. 

Henry Y. Klepper, Wisconsin repre- 
sentative of the Empire Milling Co., vis- 
ited the company’s offices in Minneapolis 
last week. He has been with the com- 
pany 10 years. 

James F. Bell, vice president Washburn 
Crosby Co., left Minneapolis Jan. 5, ex- 
pecting to sail for Europe Jan. 7 via the 
Mediterranean. He is accompanied by 
Mrs. Bell and their son, James F. Bell, 
Jr. 

Minneapolis bakers who specialize in 
fruit cake report a remarkably big de- 
mand during the holiday season just 
ended. One of the largest Minneapolis 
companies sold four times more than in 
any previous season. 

Charles C. Blodgett, of Minneapolis, 
for the last 15 years associated with 
various northwestern mills, left Jan. 3 
for Wichita, Kansas, to join the sales 
staff of the Red Star Milling Co. He 
will have charge of sales east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

W. H. Bovey and Guy A. Thomas 
have disposed of their interests in the 
Marshall Fiour Mills Co. to Walter A. 
Thomas, of the Great Northern Flour 
Mills Co., and W. M. Holt, manager of 
the Marshall Flour Mills Co., who will 
continue in the same capacity. The busi- 
ness will be continued as in the past, 
with offices at 506 Corn Exchange, Min- 
neapolis. 

The Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., has had printed and is distribut- 
ing a very handsome brochure under the 
title “The purchase of an empire.” It 
deals with the treaty of Traverse des 
Sioux with the Sioux Indians on the 
Minnesota River in 1851, and is profuse- 
ly illustrated. The story, while brief, is 
very interesting, and is drafted from ac- 
counts by eye witnesses. 

James H. Mayhew, vice president Car- 
ter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, has 
been appointed by Governor Preus as 
the Minnesota representative on the na- 
tional good will and study tour of South 
America. The ‘party, which will iiclude 
representatives from most states, is 
scheduled to sail from New Orleans Feb. 
4, and will visit Cuba, the Canal Zone, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uru- 
guay and Brazil. 
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KANSAS CITY 

Another holiday week has brought lit- 
tle change in the flour market in the 
Southwest. The only substantial price 
break in several weeks occurred Dec. 30, 
when wheat declined 4@5c bu. The 
heaviest flour buying of the week came 
on that and the day following. Since 
the market again started to advance, 
there have been day-to-day sales of less 
than 50 per cent of the capacity of mills. 
Prices at the close of the week were 
about unchanged from those of the pre- 
ceding week. 

A feature of the market was some re- 
cent sales to Europe, the first in five or 
six weeks. ‘This business was divided 
between several mills, and consisted of 
straights, and first and second clears. 
Holland was the principal buyer. The 
volume moving is not large, nor are the 
prices obtained rated as good. Millers, 
however, are particularly pleased be- 
cause the business seems to indicate that 
importers are willing to buy flour re- 
quirements, evén at the present high 
levels. 

Domestic inquiry is light. Buyers of 
all classes are evidently planning on 
buying in smaller quantities and at 
shorter intervals than usual. Many bak- 
ers will be forced to make bookings 
within the next two or three weeks, re- 
gardless of the trend of prices. 

Mills are carrying rather good book- 
ings forward into the new year, although 
they are not generally quite so heavy as 
a year ago. Practically all of these old 
orders show the buyer a_ substantial 
profit. Despite this condition, shipping 
instructions are only fair, in many cases 
being difficult to obtain. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Jan. 3: patent, $8.80@9.50; 
95 per cent, $8.25@9; straight, $8@8.75; 
first clear, $7.15@7.75; second clear, $6.50 
@7; low grade, $5.75@6.50. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Dec, 28-Jan. 8.... 148,500 116,058 78 
Previous week ... 148,500 102,986 69 

Year ago .....++- 150,900 76,600 50.7 
Two years ago... 132,900 89,500 67 
Five-year average (same week)..... 65 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 73 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3.... 554,310 304,782 65 
Previous week ... 554,310 305,600 55 
Year agO ......0.% 510,030 270,704 53 
Two years ago... 514,230 250,366 48 
Five-year average (same week).... 54 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 62 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 11,223 bbls last week, 5,443 in 
the previous week, 16,406 a year ago and 
16,920 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 15 fair and 48 
slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Bee, SO-TaM. B ccccccvverecccscvssosese 48 
PE, EE whos senecccuntoscs vensseccts 43 
MEE wece chests tenes eteiucadeneaes 59 
WOOP BHO cerccscccccccccscesccccccccess 74 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Jan. 3: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.70@1.90, No. 2 $1.70@1.89, No. 3 
$1.69@1.88, No. 4 $1.68@1.87; soft wheat, 


No. 1 $1.87@1.92, No. 2 $1.85@1.91, No. 
3 $1.83@1.89, No. 4 $1.81@1.87. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.20@1.20%, No. 3 
$1.19@1.20, No. 4 $1.19@1.191%%; yellow 
corn, No. 2 $1.20%.@1.21, No. 3 $1.19% 
@1.20, No. 4 $1.19@1.19%; mixed corn, 
No. 2 $1.164%2@1.17, No. 3 $1.154%@1.16, 
No. 4 $1.15@1.15%. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct, of 

bbis activity 

Dec. 28-Jan, 3 ......0+200. 33,827 71 
Previous week .........++. 31,166 65 
VOOF OBO cccccccccccccoses 22,956 48 
Tw VOarS ABO ..ccccccveses 20,470 43 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
- Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 3, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls... 16,250 8,126 111,700 83,200 
Wheat, bus.. 479,250 434,700 226,450 .364,500 
Corn, bus.... 588,750 434,750 140,000 250,000 
Oats, bus.... 110,500 134,300 36,000 133,600 
Rye, BUScrcs coves cseve 20,900 12,100 
Barley, bus.. ..... 16,000 ..... 15,600 
Bran, tons... 1,540 560 5,620 3,320 
Hay, tons.... 4,428 3,732 1,644 1,452 


JOHN C, KOSTER ON EXTENSIVE TRIP 


John C. Koster, of the export depart- 
ment of the Larabee Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, Kansas City, will probably re- 
main abroad two more months. Mr. 
Koster, when he left for Europe Nov. 
10, expected to return for the holidays. 
He now plans to call on all of the con- 
nections of the Larabee company, going 
as far south as Greece, Turkey and 
Italy. He has been spending most of 
his time in northern Europe. 

After the return of Mr. Koster, it is 
probable that N. W. Morcillo, also of 
the export department of the Larabee 
company, will make a tour of Central 
American and West Indian markets. 


NOTES 


Deliveries on December contracts at 
Kansas City were 45,000 bus wheat and 
4,000 bus corn. 

L. A. Glass and H. D. Vanderlippe, 
Iowa representatives Washburn Crosby 
Co., visited their company in Kansas City 
recently. 

Gordon Wood, H. R. Perry and E. L. 
White, all Iowa representatives of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
visited the home offices recently. 

Ralph W. Hoffman, vice president 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. Kansas City, 
who has spent the past several months 
abroad, is expected to return here about 
Feb. 1. 

R. V. McVey, sales manager Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is making 
a business trip to southeastern territory, 
and will probably be away two or three 
weeks. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, is mak- 
ing a business trip to St. Louis, Chicago 
and Louisville. He visited a day in Kan- 
sas City last week, on his way to those 
points. 

E. W. Lott, southwestern representa- 
tive Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneap- 
olis, has left Kansas City for a visit to 
his company’s general offices. He will 
probably be away until late. in Febru- 
ary, or perhaps March. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, is attend- 
ing rate hearings in St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, accompanied by representatives of 
several southwestern mills. The party 
will return at the end of this week. 


L. A. Arneson, vice president and 
treasurer Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, who, with his family, 
has been spending several weeks in 


Miami, Fla. has left there for home. 
He will stop at several points on his 
return trip, arriving here about Jan. 10. 


Volume of trading in grain futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade shows 
an- increase of 80,703,000 bus in 1924 
over that of 1923, according to F. W. 
Logan, federal grain supervisor. Trans- 
actions in wheat this year totaled ap- 
proximately 400,000,000 bus, corn 250,- 
000,000 and oats 2,000,000. 

Harvey J. Owens, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, will 
leave this week for the East on a brief 
business trip. Don C. Graham, travel- 
ing sales manager for the same company, 
and Mrs. Graham, have left for a trip 
to the South and Southeast, after visiting 
in Kansas City over the holidays. 

Walter R. Barry, Washburn Crosby 
Co., New York, has returned to the East 
after spending the holidays in Kansas 
City. His brother, T. D. Barry, man- 
ager Jacksonville, Fla., branch of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., also visited in 
Kansas City over New Year’s, when he 
left for Minneapolis to spend two or 
three weeks..- 

L. M. Frierson, who formerly was in 
charge of the Kansas City office of the 
Milwaukee Bag Co., has been transferred 
to the Chicago offices of the new Chase 
Bag Co., which is a merger of several 
bag manufacturers, including the Mil- 
waukee. The Kansas City business of 
the latter will be handled by the Chase 
Bag Co.’s branch here. 


The last day of 1924 marked the com- 
plete desertion of the old home of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade by grain 
dealers and millers, in favor of the 
modern new building at Tenth and Wy- 
andotte streets. The last trading ses- 
sion before Jan. 1 has always, by tradi- 
tion, been seized as a time for fun- 
making. This year, a collection was sub- 
scribed to by members and an orchestra 
was hired. Whistles, horns, water guns, 
streamers and confetti were purchased, 
and the trading floor was turned into a 
dance floor. The first session in the new 
building, Jan. 2, was witnessed by many 
visitors. Flowers were presented the 
board by several other grain exchanges. 

SALINA 

The flour trade is recovering from the 
effects of the holiday season, and busi- 
ness is reported fairly good. Shipping 
directions are fair, and there has been 
some export inquiry, with a few sales. 
Wheat movement is slow, due to the ex- 
tremely cold weather of the past week. 

Prices remain steady and unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 2, 98’s, catton, basis 
Kansas City: fancy short patent, $8.60 
@9; 95 per cent, $8.40@8.50; straight 
grade, $8.20@8.30. 

Output of Salina mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 46,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

DOG, B7-FOR. FB wccsecsscecs 27,386 59 

Previous week ............ 24,674 54 
NOTES 


The quarterly directors’ meeting of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. will be 
held at the offices here, Jan. 13. 

John . Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a trip to 
Chicago and other cities in the Middle 
West. 

J. H. Baldwin, chief accountant for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., spent the 
Christmas holidays with friends in Kan- 
sas City. 

The Weber Flour Mills Co. won an 
important victory in court here last week 
in its suit against Saline County over 
tax valuation, which the mill declared 
was excessive. The case was decided in 
favor of the company, and the county 
was restrained from issuing a tax state- 
—_ of $8,631.78 against the mill prop- 
erty. 





ATCHISON 

Brisk inquiry of a week .ago has con- 
tinued, and mills are doing a consider- 
able amount of business. Lease sales 
are about 75 per cent of capacity, with 
100 per cent occasionally reported. Ship- 
ping instructions are rather quiet, due 
to the light bookings mills are carrying 
over into the new year. 

Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri 
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River, Jan. 3: patent, $8.90@9.10; 
straight, $8.60@8.70; first clear, $7@ 
7.10; soft wheat patent $9.60@9.70, 
straight $9.20@9.30, first clear $7.90@ 
8.20. 


“Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 
bbls activity 
Me Beare. B occ cccvowvese 24,150 86 -. 
Previous week ............ 20,400 74 
We GED faba dae ree cctcees 21,600 78 
COLORADO 


Flour demand is beginning to show 
signs of life again in this territory after 
a rather protracted dull spell. Mills are 
receiving shipping directions for flour to 
arrive after the first of the year, and 
there is good prospect for increased mill- 
ing operations in Colorado in the near 
future. One drawback to the present 
situation is the unsettled condition of the 
grain market, which makes many buyers 
timid about making new bookings for 
deferred shipment. Most millers are 
bullish regarding the future trend of 
flour prices, and for that reason are not 
making any concessions in price to in- 
crease sales. Flour prices have advanced 
40c bbl in the last two weeks. Mills on. 
Jan. 2 were quoting as follows: best pat- 
ent soft wheat flour $9.15@9.25, standard 
patent $8.65@8.75, self-rising flour $9.40 
@9.50; best patent hard winter wheat 
flour $8.65@8.75, standard patent $8.15@ 
8.25,—all in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River, prompt to 60-day shipment. 


NOTES 


Walter Roller, of Jennings & Roller, 
Wray, Colo., was in Denver recently on 
business. = 

The Denver Grain Exchange handled 
567 cars corn in December, and 902 cars 
other grain. 

John W. Spalding, traveling repre- 
sentative for the Crescent Flour Mills, 
Denver, and the La Junta (Colo.) Flour 
Mills, through Arizona and New Mexico, 
was in Denver last week. 


OKLAHOMA 

Millers of Oklahoma and Texas report- 
ed an unusually good run of shipping 
instructions immediately after Jan. 1, 
most of them coming from dealers and 
bakers who had allowed stocks to become 
depleted prior to taking year end in- 
ventories. | December y were 
about the same as those of 1923, but they 
would have exceeded last year except for 
the decline in export buying. Most of 
the current business is for prompt ship- 
ment, and it is said that the number of 
30-day contracts taken within the past 
month would outnumber all others dur- 
ing the earlier part of the year. 

Quotations Jan. 2: hard wheat short 
patent $9.40, straight $8.90, first clear 
$8.50; soft wheat patent $9.90, straight 
$9.50, first clear $9. 

NOTES 

Work is to begin shortly ona three- 
story building at Grove, Okla., to house- 
a flour and feed mill to be erected for 
W. W. Jarnagin, a wholesale lumber and 
feed dealer of that place, who recently 
bought the Ross elevator and feed mill 
there. 

Conferences in St. Louis and Chicago 
last week were attended by President 
J. Lloyd Ford and Secretary Frank F. 
Foltz, of the Oklahoma Millers’ League, 
and George Sohlberg, president Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, representing 
the milling industry of Oklahoma. 

It is a mistaken idea of wheat grow- 
ers that recent snows and layers of ice 
smothered and damaged the wheat, says 
J. A. Whitehurst, president Oklahoma 
state board of agriculture. “There has 
been no damage worth mention,” he said, 
“while on the other hand great benefit 
has been done the crop.” 

Edward Lasker, president Texas Star 
Flour Mills, arrived at Galveston re- 
cently to make formal delivery on Jan. 
1 of the property of that company to 
Frank Kell and W. Perry Burrus and 
associates, who recently acquired the 
property. J. E. Haviland remains in 
charge as general manager. 

Charters have been granted to the 
Dudley Milling Co., Douthat, Okla., cap- 
ital $20,000, incorporators L. W. Goings, 
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Douthat, and C. W. Theurer and D. L. 
Wheat, Joplin, Mo; the Tulsa Feed Co., 
Tulsa, capital $75,000, incorporators 
Sherman Durret, R. A. Hayden and A. 
E. McDonald, all of Tulsa; and the 
Farmers’ Grain & Elevator Co., Turpin, 
capital $10,000, incorporators Frank 
Hardin and Garland White, Oklahoma 
City, and E. M. Lloyd, Taloga, Okla. 


NEBRASKA 

The last few weeks of 1924 were dull 
in flour trade circles in Omaha terri- 
tory, but millers look forward to in- 
creased activity within the next month 
and to a good year’s business. 

There has been a moderate movement 
of wheat to this market for several 
weeks, and demand for this cereal has 
been active at the prevailing high prices. 
A good deal of protein wheat has been 
coming in, and mills have taken it freely 
at good premiums. A car of No. 1 hard 
spring wheat sold on the floor of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, Jan. 3, for 
$1.90, the highest price at which any 
kind of wheat has sold here on this crop. 

Omaha receipts and shipments in 1924, 
compared with those in 1923, were as 
follows: 











Receipts— 1924 1923 
WOR .cccccccccces 34,234,300 22,631,400 
GOO ccccccdisccccces 24,735,200 23,370,200 
TED a cccsoseccsesece 15,400,000 19,112,000 
TE. ccccceseccecsece 1,185,800 1,499,400 
WOSIOF «cc cccccccces 772,000 1,260,800 

_ PPPrrerr ere 76,327,300 67,873,800 

Shipments— 
WHERE ccccccccccvce 30,277,800 16,994,600 
Corn .. 25,122,400 20,959,400 
Oats .. 16,950,000 21,238,000 
Rye ... 1,207,600 1,243,200 
WATIET ccccccveccece 752,000 857,800 

DOORS ccccccscces 74,309,800 61,293,000 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 


bbls bbis tivity 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3..... 27,300 20,063 73 

Previous week ..... 27,300 21,767 79 

Year ago ....cccese 24,900 19,798 , 79 

Two years ago..... 23,100 14,077 60 
NOTES 


The Omaha market received around 
11,500,000 bus more wheat in 1924 than 
in 1923, while receipts of all grains in 
1924 were more than 8,000,000 bus in 
excess of those in 1923. 

E. S. Westbrook, of the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., Chicago, was in Omaha sev- 
eral days last week. He was president 
of the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., 
Omaha, when he went to Chicago several 
years ago to become head of the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co. 

Mrs. John R. Manchester, mother of 
Frank P. Manchester, secretary Omaha 
Grain Exchange, died at the Clarkson 
Memorial Hospital, Omaha, Jan. 1. Mrs. 
Manchester was 79 years old, and had 
resided in Omaha since 1859. She is 
survived by her husband, two sons and 
a daughter. 

The Missouri Valley Elevator Co., 
which operates a terminal elevator at 
Missouri Valley, Iowa, is doing a gen- 
eral receiving and shipping business in 
this market. The company is making a 
specialty of consignments. R. N. Rea- 
soner is president and the active head 
of the company. 

A gain of 29.4 per cent in the value 
of Nebraska’s crops over Iast year, a 
total value nearly two and one fourth 
times that of the low point in 1921, and 
a value that has been exceeded twice 
only, is announced by A. E. Andersson, 
statistician for the Bureau of Crop and 
Livestock Estimates, in a report just 
issued. 

Leten Leste. 





ROUMANIA TROUBLED BY 
RISING WHEAT PRICES 


Braria, Roumantra, Dec. 15.—There is 
considerable agitation in most of the 
towns of Roumania because of increased 
bread prices. In Braila the price of 
white bread was recently raised from 
2l6c lb to 2.84c, and a further rise to 
3.4c is pending. These increases are due 
to the advance in wheat prices, up to 
$54 ton having been paid recently. 

Millers find it more convenient to ex- 
port flour, as the export duty is rela- 
tively lower than that on wheat. 

The Superior Customs Commission met 
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on Dec. 10 and fixed new export duties 
for flour, which now amount to $125 per 
truckload of 10,000 kg. Before being 
enforced these dues will have to be sub- 
mitted to the minister of finances. 

According to a statement by Tancred 
Constantinescu, minister of industry and 
commerce, it is not intended to introduce 
by means of the proposed bulk handling 
law any monopoly for the export of ce- 
reals. The grades to be adopted will be 
for: red winter wheat, yellowish winter 
wheat, large grained corn, Galfox corn, 
“Horse tooth” corn, brewery barley, fod- 
der barley, oats and rye. 

The superior standardization commis- 
sion is to have headquarters in Braila 
and to be composed of three members, 
appointed for periods of five years. A 
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SHALL WE LET 
"EM GANG US? 


Under the query as to whether 
or not millers desire to permit 
bakery mergers to “gang ’em,” 
Profit and Loss, for several 
months past an anonymous writer 
on milling subjects, comments on 
the baking “trust” as follows: 

The + Oe apparently intend 
to wax fat at the expense of the 
millers. They will do it, too, if 
we stand idly by. 

Six hundred million is a lot of 
money to put on a loaf of bread. 

- * 


The kindness and philanthropic 
tendencies on the part of the mill- 
ers in assisting big bakers to make 
huge profits by furnishing flour 
at less than cost may have a great 
deal to do with the newborn babe 
that put in its appearance a few 
days ago. 

By selling the big fellows at 
less than cost, we are automatical- 
ly helping them wipe out the 
smaller buyer and our _ best 
friends, 

Fair play should exist in our 
business just as much as in any 
other. Let’s not differentiate, 
but treat all alike and on the 
same basis. 

If the present pooling of inter- 
est continues, all we will need 
is one good entertainer to quote 
a low price to the one buyer occa- 
sionally, start the mill going and 
sit on the lid until the order is 
completed. 

. If the bakers finally decide to 
buy through one buyer, why can’t 
the mills sell through one sales- 
man? If sauce is good for the 
goose, it is good for the gander. 

2 Prorir anv Loss. 

P.S. From the looks of our 


balance sheets, we should go into 
the bakery business. 











secretary and other officials, as well as 
technical experts, will be attached to it. 

Eight regional inspectorates will be 
created for Oltenia (Western Valachia), 
Valachia, Moldavia, Dobrudja, Bessa- 
rabia, and Transylvania. 

A lighter with grain seed has been 
brought to Chilia Nova, district of Is- 
mail, by the intervention of the Co-oper- 
ative’s Centre, and will be distributed 
among the farmers. 

Stocks in Bucharest warehouses on 
Dec. 10 were as follows, in tons: 


c Flour. ~ 

White Brown 

Wheat De luxe bread bread 

Moara Comerciala 1,280 1,210 620 280 





Moara Assan .... 440 860 130 110 
Moara Halber- 

GME Sea565008 20 20 20 10 
Moara Herdan*.. 50 30 20 10 
Moara Decebalt.. 20 40 eee eee 


Moara Steauaf... oes 60 Tr wee 
*About to cease operation. ftNot working. 


Wuapimir V. Mennt. 





AUSTRALIAN MILL ENLARGEMENT 


Metpourne, Vicror1a.—The Ballarat 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., of Ballarat, Vic- 
toria, has decided to replace the original 
plant with lar, machines calculated to 
more than double the present output. 


Cuartes J..Marruews. 


WHITE BREAD OF OLD 


Most of our writers on nutrition live 
by the data they see around them and 
only a few delve into the story of yester- 
day on that theme. Thus modern mill- 
ers ‘are often accused of creating the 
public desire for white flour,—the easily 
digested, rich in energy, portion of the 
wheat kernel. What will they say to 
this old poem—a vendor’s song of the 
Middle Ages? It had to do with Shrove 
Tuesday, and was taken from an an- 
cient volume on English customs of the 
Middle Ages. 

Shroving, Shroving, I come to Shroving 

White bread and apple pie. , 

I bring to Shroving 

A piece of bread 

A piece of cheese 

A piece of fat bacon 

Doughnuts and pancakes 

All of your own making. 

Shroving, Shroving, I come to Shroving. 

Even in that ancient day the public 
favor for white bread as against what 
was then called “the bitter black bread 
of the poor” caused it to be especially 
advertised. Did the baker who came 
with white bread know his public? Ap- 
parently he left his bitter black bread 
at home.—Baking Technology. 


$24 
NEW ERA FOR THE WINDMILL 


The windmill as a power plant suf- 
fers from the popular conception that 
it is dead as Don Quixote and the dodo, 
and chiefly useful for decorative art and 
post cards. The coal troubles of France 
in recent years, however, punctuated by 
the Ruhr experience, have led to scien- 
tific research looking to the rehabilita- 
tion of the windmill for large industrial 
purposes. It may not only turn the flour 
mill wheels again, but will produce elec- 
tric power for all commercial purposes. 
The new French type of windmill, which 
it is contemplated will be installed in 
batteries at strategic points, has but two 
blades, much longer than those common 
to the modern windmills of Holland and 


‘America. The blades are expected to 


revolve in a circle 100 or 130 feet in 
diameter. A single machine, it is calcu- 
lated, would deliver an average of 700 
h-p throughout the year, converted into 
electricity by a dynamo attached directly 
to the wheel. 

$24 


COULDN’T ESCAPE THE CLUTCHES 


Gerome Topping, who acted as field 
man for the Central Seed Wheat Asso- 
ciation at harvest time last fall, found 
many southwestern Kansas wheat grow- 
ers reluctant to give up one fifth of 
their crop, in accordance with the agree- 
ment under which millers and others do- 
nated seed wheat a year ago. Excuses 
and methods for avoiding the payments 
were varied and, occasionally, ingenious. 

Mr. Topping approached a farmer one 
day and introduced himself. 

“It’s a good thing you come around,” 
the farmer said. “I’m just fixin’ to sue 
you people.” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“You furnished me with smutty seed 
last fall.” 

“The seed was tested thoroughly be- 
fore it was sent out,” Mr. Topping re- 
plied. “Why do you think it was 
smutty ?” 

“Because all the wheat I threshed 
from it was smutty.” 

“But you planted late, in a wet field, 
and most of the wheat in this county is 
affected by smut.” 

“That ain’t nuthin’ to me,” the farmer 
said. “Wheat ain’t smutty unless the 
seed is smutty.” 

After Mr. Topping had _ recovered 
somewhat from this statement, the farm- 
er continued: 

“I’m goin’ to sue for the 20c bu the 
grain people will dock me for my wheat.” 

“Why do you think you can do that?” 

“Daughter says I can. She’s got a 
good education. She’s finished high 
school, and knows the law.” 


“And you believe this is a reasonable 
claim?” 

“It ain’t all,” the farmer replied. 
“They tell me that a bad case of smut 
in wheat cuts the yield as much as 75 
per cent. I had 12 bus an acre, when 
I might have had 48. I’m goin’ to sue 
you for that 36 bus an acre.” 

“Did your daughter tell you you 
could do that, too?” 

“She did, and I’m goin’ to; and that 
ain’t all. They tell me that if wheat is 
smutty one year, it will also be smutty 
the next, if raised on the same field. 
I’m goin’ to sue you for next year’s crop, 
too.” 

“And do you intend to claim damages 
for 48 bus an acre for next year’s crop?” 

“Well, that’s what I’m tryin’ to figure 
out now.” 

“Well, you had better haul your wheat 
in to the elevator within the next week, 
and see that we get credit for our fifth,” 
Mr. Topping said, turning and walking 
away. 

“Hold on, thar!” the farmer exclaimed 
as Mr. Topping started his car. “Ain’t 
you goin’ to offer a compromise?” 

“T am not. I would like to hear you 
at the trial.” 

“Well, I’m demmed! You ort to offer 
to cut your share to a tenth.” 

“Nothing doing,” Mr. Topping said, 
driving away. 

A week later, the farmer had hauled 
his wheat to the elevator and the asso- 
ciation had extracted its tithe. 


> 

TO PROTECT HONEST INVESTMENT 

A unique use for advertising is 2hbout 
to be undertaken by the Investment 
Bankers’ Association. Estimating that 
not less than .$500,000,000 is each year 
lost to investors through the purchase 
of “blue sky” stocks and that an equally 
huge sum is in hiding because of its own- 
ers’ fear that it would be lost if invested 
in securities, the association proposes to 
spend $250,000 on a national advertising 
campaign having for its purpose educa- 
tion of people in the difference between 
sound and unsound investments, It is 
estimated that 25,000,000 people can be 
reached through such a campaign, and 
that the greater portion of $1,000,000,000 
a year will eventually be drawn to in- 
vestment in sound industry. 


$4 

CREASELESS WHEAT 
The tremendous agitation that has 

stirred England of late over the old, 
weevil-scarred question of whether white 
flour is injurious to the eater thereof 
seems to have had a train of unfor- 
tunate mental consequences. Some one 
now has started a campaign on “Why 
the crease in wheat?” There’s no crease 
in barley, oats or rye; why should the 
wheat kernel have one? Something 
wrong—something wrong. Page Branny 
McCann! 

$44 


LOCUST-FED TURKEYS 
Montana boasts its usual seasonal crop 
of turkeys, fattened to sweetness and 
plumpness on a diet of grasshoppers and 
wheat. While the grain is growing they 
serve to protect it against its enemy, the 
locust, and after the harvest they pick 
up the stray kernels that would other- 
wise be lost. 
$44 


A LARGE POPULATION 

In a three-cent cake of yeast it has 
been estimated that there are 22 times 
as many yeast cells as there are people 
in the entire world.—Wall Street Jour- 
nal, 


} > 
Nation’s Business, published by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
gave chief place in its Decembet num- 
ber to the story of modern baking. 
$94 
Old bread, old flour, old wood, and 
old wine are the best—German Proverb. 
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CHICAGO 

There is a wide range in-flour prices 
quoted in the local market. Most mill- 
ers have been keeping pace with the 
advancing grain markets, but some have 
not followed the bulges closely, and ap- 
parently are anxious to get new orders 
on their books. At least some have been 
tempting the trade here with attractive 
offerings much below the average run of 
prices, but these have not resulted in 
increased business. 

Only occasional bookings of spring 
wheat flour are reported, although there 
has been a little freer inquiry on the 
breaks. Buying, however, is still con- 
fined to pressing needs of purchasers, 
and they take on only small lots when 
sacrifice prices are offered them. No 
great improvement is anticipated until 
after the inventory period and until the 
trade feels satisfied that the market will 
remain firm, There is still considerable 
reselling going on. It is reported that 
some large distributors are overstocked, 
deliveries having come in too fast for 
them, and some are said to be paying 
demurrage for cars on track and carry- 
ing charges for old bookings not or- 
dered out. 

Hard winters are also in scattered de- 
mand. Bookings are small, and the 
trade feels disposed to hold off a while, 
hoping that there will be some recession 
in prices. Jobbers are not taking on 
fresh supplies, as they are thought to 
be fairly well supplied, and some are 
not pressing deliveries to the smaller 
baking trade on account of credit condi- 
tions. If the wheat market continues 
steady and shows no signs of weakness 
a revival in buying is looked for. 

Soft winters are in slow request, and 
there is practically no buying except for 
urgent requirements. ‘The cracker trade 
is not displaying any interest in new 
bookings, nor are pie and cake bakers. 
There is a great variety of prices being 
offered the trade here, the range being 
wider than at any previous time on this 
crop. 

Rye flour is not moving in any vol- 
ume. Prices are considered high, and 
the trade is only buying for immediate 
needs. Some local dealers report sales 
of dark rye to millers. This grade is 
very scarce, and is in good export de- 
mand. The local output totaled 2,000 
bbls, the same as during the previous 
week. White was quoted Jan. 3 at $7.40 
@7.80 bbl, jute, medium at $7.10@7.50, 
and dark at $6.25@6.75. 

Offerings of clears are limited, and 
demand is about sufficient to absorb 
them. Jobbers are said to have enough 
on hand or booked for immediate needs, 
and other factors are buying’ in a small 
way. Many mills are not disposed to 
offer clears for future delivery. Export 
inquiry is not active, but there has been 
a fair request for round lots of export 
straights, which have been quoted as low 
as $7.75, jute, net to the mill. 

The semolina market is featureless, 
and inquiry is very quiet. Macaroni 
manufacturers are passing up all offer- 
ings, due mainly to the high prices, and 
are said to have enough booked to carry 
them along for a while. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair. No. 2 semolina was quot- 


ed Jan. 3 at 5%@5\%c lb, bulk; No. 3 
semolina, 5@5%c; fancy durum patent, 
47% @5c. 


Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s and clears 
in jutes, Jan. 3: spring top patent $8.90 
@9.50 bbl, standard patent $8.55@9.20, 
first clear $7.25@7.90, second clear $5.60 
@6.20; hard winter short patent $8.45@ 
9.15, 95 per cent patent $8.20@8.75, 
straight $8@8.55, first clear $7@7.70; 
soft winter short patent $8.50@9.25, 
standard patent $8.20@8.75, straight $8 
@8.60, first clear $7.25@7.90. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 ..... 40,000 35,000 88 
Previous week ..... 40,000 32,000 80 
BOOP OBO .ccvececre 40,000 35,000 88 
Two years ago..... 40,000 20,000 50 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash market was not very active 
last week, although on a few days there 
were fair sales to outside mills. These 
have not been in the market to any ex- 
tent for some weeks, and it is thought 
that buying by them will continue and 
gain in volume. Local mills only picked 
up the better grades of hard winters. 
Red winters eased off a little, premiums 
being about 1@2c lower, with demand 
less active. Receipts were light, and 
this helped to restrict business, totaling 
211 cars, compared with 201 the pre- 
vious week, and 80 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 8@10c 
over May, No. 2 red 8@9c over, No. 3 
red 5@7c over; No. 1 hard le under to 
lec over, No. 2 hard May price to 2c 
under, No. 3 hard 1@4c under; No. 1 
dark northern 8@20c over, No. 2 dark 
4@1lic over, No. 1 northern May price 
to 5c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.844%@ 
1.8644 bu, No. 2 red $1.8444@1.85%%4, No. 
3 red $1.8114@1.83%; No. 1 hard $1.75% 
@1.77%, No. 2 hard $1.7444@1.76¥%, No. 
3 hard $1.724%@1.75%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.8444@1.96%, No. 2 dark $1.80% 
@1.93%, No. 1 northern $1.7644@1.81%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Good grades of corn were steady and 
in good request, but the poorer ones 
were easier and in slack demand. Prices 
were irregular. Receipts were 1,494, 
compared with 1,417 the previous week, 
and 870 a year ago. Shipping sales were 
125,000 bus. No. 2 mixed corn was quot- 
ed at $1.24% bu, No. 3 mixed $1.21@ 
1.344%, No. 4 mixed $1.19%@1.19%; No. 
3 yellow $1.23144@1.24%, No. 4 yellow 
$1.19@1.21, No. 5 yellow $1.16%@1.18; 
No. 3 white $1.23@1.23%, No. 4 white 
$1.194%@1.20, No. 5 white $1.16%@ 
1.17%. 

Cash rye was unchanged to a shade 
lower. Offerings were moderate, and 
demand was active enough to absorb 
holdings. Receipts were 77 cars, against 
98 the week before, and 12 a year ago. 
No. 2 was quoted at $1.2444@1.26 bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Jan. 3, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— a 


1925 1924 925 
Flour, bbis..... 259 178 155 108 
Wheat, bus.... 348 216 804 354 
Corm, BUS. ...0- 1,881 1,732 456 663 
Gate, DUS... .26 1,217 956 460 648 
Rye, bus....... 88 * 22 606 15 
Barley, bus.... 157 120 35 63 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The usual holiday dullness and spirit 
invaded the corn goods market, and de- 
mand is rather quiet. Buyers no doubt 
will put off buying until after inventory 
period. Corn flour was quoted Jan. 3 
at $8.10@3.15 cwt, corn meal $3.05@ 
3.07%, cream meal $3.05@3.07%4, hominy 
$3.10@3.12%, oatmeal $3.50, jute, car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $3.22 
per 90-lb sack. 

FLOUR PRODUCTION 

A seasonal decline in flour production 
took place in the seventh federal re- 
serve district during November, accord- 
ing to the January report of the Chi- 


eago Federal Reserve Bank, but output - 


was in excess of the corresponding 
month last year. The total amount of 
flour produced by 37 mills reporting to 
this bank was 22.8 per cent below Oc- 


tober and 5.8 per cent above November, 
1923. Wheat flour declined 22.9 per cent 
from the preceding month, and increased 
15.2 per cent over last year, while out- 
put of other flour decreased 21.8 and 
52.9 per cent, respectively, in these com- 
parisons. 

The November operating ratio for 
these mills was consequently smaller, be- 
ing 63.9, in comparison with 73.6 in Oc- 
tober. The ratio for November a year 
ago was 58 per cent. Stocks of flour in- 
creased slightly in the month-to-month 
comparison, but were 16 per cent below 
those held last year. The amount of 
wheat on hand showed a decrease of 6.6 
per cent from October and a gain of 
16.8 per cent over November, 1923. 

Although buyers of flour apparently 
have not heavily covered their require- 
ments, they are buying to fill immediate 
needs only, awaiting a lowering of wheat 
prices and a consequent reduction in the 
price of flour. This condition was re- 
flected in the November sales, which were 
17.7 per cent less in value and 25 per 
cent smaller in volume than in October. 
Increases were recorded, however, of 
51.1 and 17.4 per cent, respectively, in 
the comparisons with November, 1923. 

The decreased ‘activity from the pre- 
ceding month was also evidenced in the 
movement of flour through Chicago. 
November receipts were 1,038,000 bbls, 
compared with 1,227,000 in October, 
while shipments aggregated 637,000 bbls, 
against 863,000 in the preceding month. 
These figures were obtained from the 
Chicago Board of Trade report. 


NOTES 


A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold last week for $8,500, the 
buyer agreeing to pay the 1925 dues. 

L. C. Newsome, Newsome Feed & 
Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., stopped in 
Chicago on his way to the Northwest. 

C. C. Anthon, Chicago manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
has been slightly indisposed for a few 
days. 

H. W. Files, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent most of 
last week at this company’s local head- 
quarters. 

Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., Chicago flour broker, has returned 
from Rochester, Minn., where his wife 
has been for several weeks. 

E. J. Thomas, Syracuse, N. Y., eastern 
sales manager Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, visited in Chicago on his 
way back from a trip to the mill. 

J. G. Redner, general manager Bat- 
tle Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrapping Co., 
was in Chicago last week visiting the 
trade. He will attend the meeting of 
the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association at Buffalo, Jan. 6-7. 

The Illinois appellate court has hand- 
ed down a decision in the case of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., vs. Frank 
G. Clark, reversing the lower court’s de- 
cision, and entered judgment against 
Mr. Clark for the full amount sued for. 

W. S. Amidon, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Union Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill, passed through Chicago on 
his way to attend the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association meet- 
ing. Mr. Amidon is a director of this 
organization. 

R. M. Richards, Denver, Colo., repre- 
sentative Joe Lowe Co., stopped off in 
Chicago Jan. 3 on his return from the 
East. He had attended the annual sales 
conference of his company Dec. 15-20 
at New York, and spent the holidays at 
Marquette, Mich. 


T. W. Brophy, Jr., secretary B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, will leave 
for New York City ‘this week to see his 
wife off for Europe. Mrs. Brophy will 
sail Jan. 17 on the Mauretania, and will 
visit Paris and Nice. Mr. Brophy ex- 
pects to join her in the spring. 


E. J. Hoagland, Altoona, western 
Pennsylvania representative for Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, Waseca, 
Minn., called at this office Jan. 3. He 
was returning from a two weeks’ stay at 
his home in St. Paul and other north- 
western points. 

Victor E. Krantz, general bakery sales- 
man for the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Ine., Kansas City, in Illinois, rs Rng 
Michigan and Ohio, working out of the 


‘ing slowly. 
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Chicago office, has returned from the 
Cleveland market after making several 
successful high protein flour demonstra- 
tions in the large bakeries. 

The Crawford-Reitmann Mill Co., 
Galesville, Wis., recently installed ma- 
chinery increasing its capacity. This 
company now also grinds buckwheat 
flour, and when running this unit can 
turn out 130 bbls daily. The mill is 
located in a splendid community for 
buckwheat, and it reports a fair demand 
for this product. The company also 
grinds wheat, rye, whole wheat and gra- 
ham flours. Officers are: C, H. Craw- 
ford president, B. W. Davis vice presi- 
dent, and H. D. Reitmann secretary- 
treasurer. 


MILWAUKEE 


The holiday period wound up with 
more activity in the flour trade than had 
been expected. Several important inter- 
ests recognized as established trade 
ry ht to cover their needs for at least 

ays ahead, and mixed cars with feed 
a sold to a good many regular cus- 
tomers on a prompt shipment basis. 
Prices held fairly steady in the face of 
the fluctuations in wheat, but the top 
was reduced about l5c bbl, which has 
created a narrow range of rather sensi- 
tive values. Closing quotations, Jan. 3: 
fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
atent $9.75@10 bbl, standard patent 

40@9.55, straight $9.05@9.45, first 
clear $7.85@8.25, and second clear $6.30 
@6.65, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Kansas patent, while slightly lower, 
is so close to spring patent that the 
price situation undoubtedly has helped 
sellers of the latter to get some new 
business. One of the favorable features 
is that there has been no slashing of 
prices. Representatives of southwestern 
mills in this market have been doing 
some good business, both for prompt and 
deferred shipment, especially since the 
old ‘year closed. Buying does not get 
past a consumptive character, as deliv- 
eries | go beyond 60 days, but it is 
steady and regular. Closing quotations, 
Jan, 3: fancy brands of hard winter 
wheat patent $9.15@9.30 bbl, standard 
patent $8.90@9.10, straight $8.85@9.05, 
and first clear $7.75@7.95, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 ..... 12,000 5,500 45 
Previous week ..... 12,000 5,000 42 
. f° 12,000 3,500 29 
Two years ago..... 16,000 4,000 25 
Three years ago.... 28,00 8,267 29 
Four years ago..... 24,000 12,194 61 
Five years ago..... 24,000 9,600 40 


The decline in the cash rye market, 
without an immediate and proportionate 
reduction in the price of rye flour, prob- 
ably contributed to continued dullness 
in the trade. Some business was done, 
but most customers are fairly well sup- 
plied or have enough coming on con- 
tract to take care of early needs, and 
are in a position to await developments. - 
Bakers have found it difficult to work 
on flour at the recent high level with a 
profit, and in feeling out their custom- 
ers discovered that rye bread trade 
might quickly suffer if an advance were 
made. There is only a small retail de- 
mand for rye flour, because the price is 
considered too high. Export demand is 
negligible, and the low grades are mov- 
The production of Wiscon- 
sin rye mills sledaned over the holiday 
period, but shipping directions are again 
coming in fairly well and steady opera- 
tions are counted upon. Closing quota- 
tions, Jan. 3: fancy rye patent $7.65@ 
7.80 bbl, pure white $7.45@7.60, straight ~ 


$7.25@7.40, pure dark $6.75@7.15, and 
ordinary dark $6.30@6.60, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Jan. 3, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 


parisons: 
e ee --Shipments— 
925 924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbis... 11, 200 23, 450 7,370 7,980 
Wheat, bus.. 26,600 36,400 20,250 35,750 
Corn, bus.... 155,920 186,480 31,625 232,850 
Oats, bus.... 338,800 176,000 106,575 318,500 
Barley, bus.. 216,000 61,620 57,840 60,100 
Rye, bus..... 50,940 11,320 22,650 5,945 
Feed, tons... 580 990 1,970 6,259 


The cash grain movement is moderate 
and demand good. Spring wheat is un- 
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changed, with premiums on spring im- 
proved, while winters are 2c lower. Rye 
declined 5@6c, corn 3@4c, and oats 
8@3%c. Barley advanced 1@2c. Clos- 
ing quotations, Jan. 3: No. 1 Dakota 
dark northern wheat $1.86@1.92, No. 1 
hard winter $1.79@1.82, No. 1 red winter 
$1.81@1.82, No. 1 durum $1.72@]1.73; 
No. 2 rye, $1.44%@146%;.No. 3 yellow 
corn $1.2214@1.23, No. 3 white $1.21@ 
1.21%, No. 3 mixed $1.21@1.21%; No. 
3 white oats, 56% @57%4c; pearling bar- 
ley 98c@$1.02, malting barley 93c@$1. 


NOTES 


W. A. Zahn has resigned as secretary 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., corn 
products, Milwaukee. 

Car receipts in the Milwaukee terminal 
market in 1924 amounted to 33,670 cars, 
divided as follows: wheat, 6,171, corn 
9,164, oats 8,825, barley 7,165, rye 1,999, 
and flaxseed 346, 

W. H. Cahill, sales manager Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., announces the ap- 
pointment of Byron Conklin, of Brook- 
line, Mass., as representative in New 
England. Mr. Conklin has been in the 
tiour trade in that territory about 20 
years, 

The La Budde Feed & Grain Co., 505- 
506 Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, 
on Jan. 1 established a new branch of- 
fice at Spencer, Iowa, for grain consign- 
ment business. The management is in 
charge of Claude B. Martin, of Spencer, 
connected with the local grain trade for 
many years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Knowlton and 
children, of Bowling Green, Ohio, spent 
the holidays with Mr. and Mrs. Ray S. 
Knowlton at Wauwatosa, Wis. Harold 
Knowlton is covering Ohio and Michigan 
territory for the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., and Ray Knowlton is manager 
of the Milwaukee branch. 

H. G. Beckman has been added to 
the staff of Max E. Marquardt, in charge 
of the Milwaukee office of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
and will have special duties in develop- 
ing eastern Wisconsin territory. Mr. 
Beckman was for several years attached 
to the Chicago office of the Larabee com- 
pany. 

S. Makowski, proprietor of a feed 
store at 809 Lincoln Avenue, Milwaukee, 
narrowly escaped death when attempt- 
ing to rescue his horses from a burning 
barn in the rear of his store and ware- 
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house on Jan. 2. Damage of $18,000 
to $20,000 was caused, that by water be- 
ing especially heavy on flour, feed, hay 
and motor trucks in adjacent buildings. 
“L, E. Meyer. 





Canada—C rops 
Grain crops of Canada, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 


1924... 271,622 90,769 ....+. 13,102 
1923... 474,199 76,997 9,743 13,608 
1922... 399,786 71,865 9,701 13,798 
1921... 300,868 59,709 8,230 14,904 
1920... 263,189 63,311 8,995 14,335 


1919... 193,260 56,389 10,551 16,940 
1918... 189,075 77,287 11,376 14,205 


1917... 233,743 55,058 7,149 7,763 
1916... 262,781 42,770 5,976 6,282 
1915... 393,543 64,017 7,866 14,368 
1914... 161,280 36,201 8,626 13,924 
1913... 231,717 48,319 8,372 16,773 
1912... 224,159 49,398 10,517 16,950 
1911... 230,924 44,415 8,441 19,185 
1910... 149,989 45,147 7,244 18,726 
1909... 166,744 55,398 7,806 19,268 
1908... 112,434 46,732 7,153 22,872 

Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
ee 9,751 420,500 12,799 dana 
NG 6.08% 7,140 663,998 23,231 2,898 
<i> 5,008 491,239 32,373 3,675 
| 4,112 426,233 21,455 2,770 
as co 7,998 630,710 11,306 3,528 
ee 6,473 394,387 10,207 3,406 
iY ae 6,055 426,312 8,504 4,313 
a s% < 5,935 403,010 3,857 3,026 
1916..... 8,260 410,211 2,876 2,218 
Meet 6,114 464,954 2,486 3,464 
|) 7,175 $13,078 2,017 3,363 
1913..... 17,589 404,669 2,300 3,952 
1912..... 26,130 391,629 2,428 3,913 
1911..... 10,076 365,179 2,492 4,666 
Ce 3,802 323,449 1,543 6,538 
1909..... 2,213 353,466 1,715 8,145 
eee 1,499 250,377 1,711 7,060 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1924.... 21,676 3,408 ee 


1923.... 22,671 2,784 440 $17 
1922.... 22,423 2,600 431 318 
1921.... 28,261 2,796 361 297 
1920.... 18,232 2,652 378 292 
1919.... 19,126 2,646 445 265 
1918.... 17,354 3,154 548 250 
1917.... 14,756 2,392 396 234 
1916 15,370 1,803 342 173 
1915 15,109 1,718 344 253 
1914 10,294 1,496 354 256 
1913 11,015 1,613 881 278 
1912 10,997 1,581 399 298 
1911 11,101 1,522 372 322 
Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
1924..... 1,275 14,481 791 ee 
1933..... 2 14,388 1,448 169 
eee 565 14,641 2,106 190 
2981..... 533 16,949 1,842 193 
1920..... 1,428 15,850 650 186 
| 1,093 14,952 753 230 
| eee 1,068 14,790 555 236 
es 920 13,313 212 199 
1916..... 658 10,996 148 152 
| ee 462 11,556 122 196 
3026. .... 1,084 10,062 111 206 
CO ee 1,55 10,434 119 219 
1912..... 2,022 9,966 127 260 
Se 879 9,631 131 295 








Western Canada—1924 Lake Shipments 
is Vessel shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur elevators during the season of 
navigation in 1924, according to the ports to which cargoes were destined at time of de- 











parture: 
Elevator 
Sample screen- 
r Bushels mixed grain, ings, 
To Canadian ports— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye lbs tons 
Depot Harbor ....... 173,745 1,376,226 107,200 @rsrsss sesees § s6esee “evese 
Goderich -+. 18,115,965 5,183,054 575,384 427,121 $30,003 = =—«-_—. nevee 13,071 
Kingston . > eesess SE —iskneee. . Yeecees i O85000 ‘seeeee jebwes 
Midland 8,753,326 4,459,367 Peet sakegn . |) gaweee . EOpORS  axeee 
Montreal 5,811,565 2,663,671 1,452,917 277,288 95,185 2,458,850 22,119 
Port Colborne ...... 59,355,589 6,940,072 1,987,125 70,000 650,598 39,646,923 7,984 
Port MecNicoll ....... 14,299,584 3,392,046 2,229,651 248,998 414,698 5,564,064 998 
Pees Gtaeiey .... 0% De. Sianene 3 Sd0cee . See  ~ ccpees 8 BOC R ee oe Vds8 
COP cad etisnvened 183,648 1,130,298 a ae re Cees .. ‘seeks. Meenas 
WE Shee ba seees y se 7,806,111 4,619,052 2,663,744 «...... 412,686 8,016,468 2,898 











Totals, Can. ports. .109,850,211 29,903,498 
To U. 8S. portse— 


9,402,594 1,023,407 1,968,954 55,686,305 47,070 


BED eGedsercico-we 85,693,409 11,524,199 12,919,537 2,075,580 3,114,451 85,925,185 17,712 
CoS we |) Shee ee lg eeee eh |. Saree be et baetes . erg 7,028 
EE iia wan see” | Wes Walks iwi. / ease ee 5 eases! + Wesee” .ehees 
ee Je... seense 600s | S80des ee. ‘secre  «<weees 55,345 
Sera Fa a ee eee | ck a eee nnn? TY ee 
De, <sWeasces: ‘eaeese. “eseea® - 00000 _ rere ye ae ee oe ee 
BE EE, ow iécncnwe 75,201 Caen. seats: ~ Gabebe- Sedece “SeemeH. “eves 
oe. errs lf ree CUOOG . chbeee 080995 = ee eee. * sewer 
BORNE cccsccessacces Ee lcteace e0sare Dee 6seeee.  Steaee oeen' 





Totals, U. S. ports. 89,514,984 11,579,199 13,134,581 2,960,963 3,114,451 85,925,185 80,085 








Grand totals ........ 199,365,195 41,482,697 22,537,175 3,984,370 5,083,405 141,611,490 127,155 
SHIPMENTS, AUG. 1-DEC. 17, 1924 

Elevator 

Sample screen- 

le Bushels———————,. mixed grain, ings, 

To Canadian portse— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye lbs tons 

Depot Harbor ....... 173,745 63,990 Se = steeds,  Adeeee 820005 cobs 

SA eee 9,374,349 1,531,328 575,384 395,421 SBO.CCR 8s cccce 5,385 

P| ET err 6,396,163 1,965,434 Sn Veestes c208eh _ 620008 - c¥0s0 

P| eer 1,993,612 978,556 880,230 277,289 95,185 2,458,850 10,646 

Port Colborne ....... 25,378,225 3,771,576 757,568 70,000 588,598 13,918,245 3,544 

Port McNicol] ....... 9,082,024 1,837,473 2,056,115 209,610 414,698 GOCEGCO 3 ccces 

Port Stanley ....... Dn. esnte -iokeead, da8ece? > “Ceetem, “tebesee Saeee 

St eer 67,825 GES... séseus” © cevege |S iar eee 

WE -PbCcheneratsnes 6,309,074 1,310,211 1,971,427  ...... 412,686 8,016,468 1,979 





Totals, Can. ports. 58,935,237 11,911,550 
To U. 8. porte— 


6,734,497 952,320 1,906,954 29,957,627 21,554 


Buflale .cccccccesses 45,229,919 2,187,766 11,113,933 1,481,414 1,977,418 43,952,384 15,028 
MT eieeskc@esdtey' Cewawes + «ecves  wsesed Dee “ehetes § “seupee 7,028 
ee ary ee eee eS Pe, ee ee eee eT 36,170 

D nibs ce db'b is son's o NE ol le naie se. eens, Toke tan “teeeewr ¢ >) gtee oe“ aepae 
Port Huron ......... 453,357 ometpe Sea... ‘sohecs... b*eate.,  «sbanst-).ckaad 
WOUND Scwct es tetson et atecee” | eeueke | )dbeege ... ssaten), << deteen Why se 





Totals, U. S. ports. 47,284,736 2,187,766 11,328,977 1,543,527 1,977,418 48,952,384 58,226 





Grand totals ........ 106,219,973 14,099,316 18,063,474 2,495,847 3,884,372 73,910,011 79,780 








Best Ghings from Current Issues of Contemporary Publica- 
PZ tions Devoted to Grain, Milling and the Baking Gndustry 








BAKING MONOPOLY THREATENS 
GRAIN TRADE 

Since the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation, there has never 
been a merger of such immense propor- 
tions as the recently organized Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $500,000,000. 

At first thought the grain trade might 
say that this merger is ne‘ concern to 
them, but examination of the certificate 
of incorporation indicates the possibility 
of unfair competition. In addition to 
the accepted purposes of a baking cor- 
poration, the certificate authorizes the 
new monopoly “to purchase, lease, ac- 
quire, manage and operate stores, bak- 
eries, factories, elevators, and food 
plants for the production and storage 
of grains, cereals, sugars and food arti- 
cles of any kind that may be produced 
therefrom. Even the steel corporation 
never contemplated such a grasping pol- 
icy as seems to be revealed in the forma- 
tion of the baking trust, and there is a 
real danger to independent business if 
this apparent “combination in restraint 
of trade” is allowed to go to a conclusion. 

Contrary to the opinions held by many 
misinformed people, the grain trade is 
the very antithesis of monopoly. The 
organization of grain exchanges and 
boards of trade was started with the idea 
of giving every element in the purchase 
and sale of grain a free and competitive 
market, with strict regulations protect- 
ing both buyer and seller from unfair 
practices. Although the new baking 
merger may never take advantage of the 
provisions in its certificate of incorpora- 
tion to operate many elevators, the dan- 
gerous possibility remains. This menace 
should not go unchallenged.—Price Cur- 
rent-Grain Reporter. 


THAT ELEVATOR AT BUFFALO 


Considerable criticism has been aroused 
in the Canadian press and trade circles 
regarding the letting of a contract by 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Co., Ltd., for the preliminary work in 
connection with the building of a 1,000,- 
000-bu terminal elevator at Buffalo, 
mo 

It is quite clear that the agency which 
has led to the provision at an American 
port of an elevator which is to be built 
by Canadian money for the handling 
of Canadian grain, which ought to be 
handled in this country by Canadian 
workers and transportation interests, is 
the lake shipping, and it is enabled to 
do this because it has been given a 
monopoly in the carrying trade between 
Canadian ports in the expectation that 
the interests of Canada will thereby be 
furthered. 

Protected by this monopoly the Cana- 
dian shipping companies carry Canadian 
grain from the lake ports to Buffalo at 
the Duluth-Buffalo rate; and then, to 
increase their general receipts, they 
charge a higher rate on Canadian grain 
from the.lake ports to the eastern bay 
ports, though the distance is about two 
thirds that to Buffalo. The differential 
at its minimum is 4%c, sometimes it goes 
higher; but it is sufficient to turn the 
Canadian wheat more and more into 
United States channels, thus starving 
the Canadian ports and depriving Cana- 
dian railways of traffic—Canadian Mill- 
ing & Grain Journal. 


PROBLEM OF MARKETING MILL- 
FEED 

Although the large merchant mills 
have had their peculiar marketing prob- 
lems during the years since the war, 
the small mills in the country districts 
have had an especially difficult problem 
keeping in the race for business, espe- 
cially at certain periods, the competition 
of the large mills having been so keen, 
and at times so pressing. The marketing 
problem has been acute during the past 
two or three years, although the last six 


months have witnessed a marked im- 
provement, for the increased demand 
for flour and other mill products has 
greatly lightened the burden of the man- 
agement of small mills. 

Small merchant mills ship very little 
millfeed in interstate trade, although 
most of them ship round lots to custom- 
ers in near-by states, as a rule, in mixed 
cars of flour and feed. But -their prin- 
cipal market for millfeed is found in 
their own near-by territory, much of 
their business being with local live stock 
feeders and poultry raisers, as well as 
dairymen, Country millers, in fact, do 
not. care to ship out much millfeed, espe- 
cially in the live stock district, and 
where the dairy and poultry industries 
are thriving. However, they are actual- 
ly compelled to ship considerable, in or- 
der to hold their domestic flour trade, 
shipping generally in mixed cars, as 
mentioned above. 

The fact is, the profit is much greater 
in marketing mill feed at the mill, in- 
stead of shipping at wholesale prices.— 
By Zane Thompson, in the National 
Miller. 


RUSSIA AS A GRAIN EXPORTER 


The position of Russia as an exporter, 
which has been undergoing many changes 
recently in official and other communica- 
tions from that country for many weeks, 
has aroused much discussion in Europe 
as well as in the United States. Russia’s 
large pre-war exports of wheat warrant 
the wide discussion. The trend it has 
taken lately, however, is extremely inter- 
esting, pointing to a new possibility— 
that Russia may not resume its pre-war 
place as an exporter of wheat and rye 
for years and years, : 

Russia never had any surplus of wheat 
or rye, L. W. Lyde, professor of 
geography in the University of London, 
declares in a recent contribution to the 
London Times. He asserts that the ex- 
ports in the past were at the expense of 
the diet of the millions of Russian peas- 
ants under the régimes of czars. “Any 
export of Russian grain today,” he holds, 
“means the lives of millions of little 
Russian children. Any one who encour- 
ages the Russian export of grains is 
deliberately starving the poor, illiterate 
and inarticulate, but lovable Russian 
peasant.”—Southwestern Miller. 


CHARGES AGAINST FRENCH 
MILLERS 

One of the French senators, himself a 
former miller, has stated that the millers 
of France have made big profits, and he 
goes so far as to call them a lot of 
swindlers. We are bound to say the 
millers have our sympathy. They have 
been humbugged enormously by the gov- 
ernment, with every prospect of a long 
course of the same treatment. They have 
had to make an extraction of 78 per 
cent, and then to add 10 per cent of rice 
or corn meal. On top of this indignity,— 
for it is nothing else to the miller who 
loves his craft,—prices are to be fixed, 
not uniformly throughout the country, 
but by departments, a most unsatisfac- 
tory proceeding. It is somewhat outra- 
geous in the circumstances to accuse the 
millers of swindling the public. Perhaps 
they understand each other better than a 
foreigner can understand their ways. 
Nevertheless, judging by what we read 
in the official journal of the French Mill- 
ers’ Association, it is manifest that the 
millers feel the position acutely, and also 
that they feel impelled to repudiate the 
attacks made and the restrictions placed 
upon them.—Milling (Liverpool). 


If any one doubts the returned pros- 
perity to the farmer he need only watch 
the sale of automobiles in the wheat belt 
and in the Kansas corn country. Al- 
most all makes of cars seem to be shar- 
ing in this business, and it is.not by any 
means confined to the cheaper lines.— 
American Elevator §& Grain Trade. 
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ENGLAND 

Lonpnon, Dec. 17.—There has_ been 
some improvement in trade the past 
week, due partly to higher market ad- 
vances from the United States and Can- 
ada, and partly to the gradual clearing 
up by cheap resellers, who have been a 
thorn in the side of the importers, and 
through them the millers oversea, for the 
past month or more. The advance has 
been the best asset, and with higher ship- 
ping values those who can hold their 
spot parcels are now inclined to do so, 
realizing the impossibility of replacing 
any goods sold at the price at which buy- 
ers have got into the habit of bidding. 

Canadian export patents are offered 
by the mills at 50s 3d, ¢.i.f., being an ad- 
vance of 2s on the week, ‘and while no 
one speaks of having made this figure, 
yet the whole tone of the trade is bet- 
ter, and looks much more hopeful than 
for some time. Canadian top patents 
are offered at 52s 3d@53s 3d, although 
buyers’ ideas are at least 1s below this 
figure. It is understood that February 
shipment from the seaboard is 3d higher 
than the above quotations, while for 
March a still further 6d is asked. As 
regards the spot position in this market, 
this has improved to a rather greater ex- 
tent than mills’ offers, and any reduc- 
tion in the spread between shipping and 
arrived prices is all to the good. 

Minnesota offers have not been quite 
so freely made recently, but when cables 
have come to.hand they have all shown 
a decided advance. Today, for patents, 
the price is 51s 6d upward, which is too 
dear for this market for the time being. 

Kansas flours are now seldom heard 
of, and no reliable prices can be given. 

Australian millers have shown less ad- 
vance than any other flour shippers, as 
they are today prepared to accept 47s 
3d, c.i.f., for January and February ship- 
ment. Parcels on passage have also 
firmed up, and whereas yesterday near 
at hand lots were freely offered at 45s, 
«if., with no buyers, today this flour 
has changed hands at 45s 6d, while 46s 
Gd has been made for January parcels, 
with quite a good trade. Plate low 
grades are reported to have changed 
hands at about 34s 6d, c.i.f. 

London millers have advanced the 
price of straight run flour to 52s, deliv- 
ered, which is equal to about 47s 6d, 
c.if., and to judge from the reports of 
those in close touch with the bakers, 
home milled flour is considered about the 
best value now offering. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Although arrivals of flour show some 
decline from last week, they are still 
quite sufficient to cause importers diffi- 
culty in getting orders for delivery. 
The quantities, in sacks of 280 lbs each, 
are as follows: from the United States, 
19,018; Canada, 6,716; Australia, 5,133; 
Continent, 150. 


WHEAT ADVANCING 


Wheat prices all show an advance, 
and the volume of business has been 
larger, so much so that, in the cargo 
trade alone, over 40,000 tons Australian 
wheat have been reported sold today, 
besides’ American, Karachi and Plates. 
Parcels of No. 1 northern Manitoba on 
passage have changed hands at 66s 446d, 
while others in named steamers have sold 
at 66s 3d, December-January at 66s 9d, 
January-February 68s 9d, and February- 
March 69s 6d. No. 2 hard winters are 
offered for December shipment at 61s 
9d, and for January at 63s 9d. No. 2 
mixed durum afloat is offered at 6ls. 
Some Queensland (Australia) flour for 
December shipment has been sold at 
65s, and Australian for December-Janu- 
ary and for January-February at 64s 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








6d. Choice white Karachi for January 
is offered at 62s and February at 62s 3d, 
but May-June shipment has been sold at 
60s. Rosafe, 64-lb, for January, has sold 
up to 63s od, while January-February is 
offered at 64s 3d, and Baruso, 6214-lb, 
for February-March at 63s 3d. 


FEED 

The general tone of this market has 
improved and prices generally show an 
advance, with London made bran offer- 
ing at £8 ton and middlings at £9 5s, 
both ex-mill. Plate pollards also show 
some improvement, with passage parcels 
offering at £7 7s 6d, November-Decem- 
ber at £7 10s and January-February- 
March at £7 15s. Fancy Plate mid- 
dlings can be bought at £9 7s 6d, the 
same price being asked for November- 
December. 

Although only a limited business has 
been done in linseed, prices show an ad- 
vance, but below the best of the week. 
Calcutta to London on the spot is nomi- 
nal at £23 10s, with sellers of afloat 
parcels at the same figure. For Decem- 
ber-January there are sellers at £23 15s, 
for April-May at £24, and for May- 
June at £23 17s 6d. To Hull, prices 
are nominal for both afloat and Decem- 
ber-January at £24. April-May has sell- 
ers at £24 2s 6d and May-June at £24. 
Bold Bombay to London is dearer, with 
sellers for December-January and Janu- 
ary-February at £24 15s. Plate to Lon- 
don on passage is nominal at £22 5s, 
and there are sellers at the same price 
for December-January and for January- 
February. Plate linseed to Hull on the 
spot is nominal at £22 5s, while there 
are sellers at the same figure for afloat, 
December-January, - January-February 
(new crop), and February-March ship- 
ment. 

Cottonseed is steady, with prices show- 
ing an advance all round. Bombay to 
London for December-January is nomi- 
nal at £11 5s. To Hull the spot value is 
also nominal at £11 7s 6d, new crop 
November-December £11 7s 6d, Decem- 
ber-January £11 2s 6d, January-Febru- 
ary £11, and February-March £10 17s 
6d. Egyptian (black) has been quietly 
steady. ‘To London the spot value is 
£13 12s 6d, December-January £13 11s 3d, 
and February-March £13 12s 6d. To 
Hull the spot value is £13 10s, while 
December-January would come at £13 
8s 9d and February-March at £13 10s. 


OATMEAL 
Scotch millers are unchanged on the 
week, and without any increase in vol- 
ume are maintaining a steady trade in 
what is a specialized business. As re- 
gards the general trade in oatmeal and 
rolled oats, there is little to be said. 
Demand is limited, and London seems 
to be in a position to supply require- 
ments at below the prices asked by Ca- 
nadian and American millers, who are 
reported to have advanced their prices 
fully 1s sack. 


WHITE FLOUR IN BELGIUM 

The proposal made by the Belgian 
government to prohibit the use of white 
flour in order. to bring down the price 
of bread and thus help to reduce the cost 
of living, which in common with other 
European countries is steadily advanc- 
ing and causing severe distress among 
the middle and working classes, has as 
yet made no particular headway. Some 
of the Belgian newspapers are strenu- 
ously opposing the introduction of such 
a scheme, which, it has been proved, 


will make practically no difference in the 
cost of the loaf. 

The price of the one kilo loaf, made 
from white flour, in Belgium at present 
is equal to eight American cents, and if 
flour made from a long extraction of 
about 80 per cent were used the cost of 
the loaf would only be reduced by a 
mere fraction, costing 7%c. Hence there 
seems no reason why the public should 
have to put up with an inferior loaf 
while effecting so small an economy. 


WILLIAM IRONS IN EUROPE 


William Irons, representing the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, and Portland, 
Oregon, called at this office during the 
week. Mr. Irons came to Europe direct 
from the Orient. He landed at Mar- 
seilles and went direct to Hamburg, 
made a tour of the various northern 
European markets, and then came on to 
London. He intends visiting the chief 
United Kingdom markets in the inter- 
ests of his mills, and as yet had made 
no plans about returning to the United 
States. Mr. Irons is a Scotsman by 
birth, but has lived in America for 18 
years. He has a number of relatives in 
Scotland, and is looking forward to 
meeting them after his long absence. 
This is the first time he has returned 
home since he emigrated to the States. 


Liverpool Trade Quiet 

Liverpoot, Dec. 17.—There is only a 
quiet demand from bakers, millers gen- 
erally reporting slow sale. English 
milled flour is generally 1s per sack 
dearer on the week. Imported flour is 
quiet at about unchanged prices on spot. 
Forward parcels of American and Cana- 
dian flour are held for about 2s per sack 
advance, which checks any forward trad- 
ing. Shippers’ offers of low grade are 
out of line, and no new business is re- 
ported. 

Trading in wheat during the past week 
was generally quiet, but offers are spar- 
ingly made, and the tone of the market 
is steady. Moderate shipments have 
been made, and with good arrivals at 
this end the floating supply to Europe 
has decreased. 

Prices have advanced 9d@2s per qr 
for most qualities and positions, but 
Australian quotations are unchanged to 
3d dearer. Indian wheats are now offer- 
ing for May-June, which is a new crop 
position, and business has been done as 
high as 59s 6d. 

Developments with regard to supply 
and demand recently have been about 
what might have been expected; that is, 
North American supplies have fallen off, 
and although most importing countries 
hold fair to good stocks of imported va- 
rieties, yet — to the extensive loss 
of crop from bad weather of last sum- 
mer and autumn, the market this season 
is so broad that there are buyers prac- 
tically all the time. 

It does not follow that they are always 
willing to pay what is asked, nor do they 
always take large quantities, but under 
actual conditions of supply all markets 
are nervous, and a few inquiries or a 
few small sales are sufficient to send 
prices still higher. 

The option market is firmer, Decem- 
ber being quoted at 13s 1%d, March 13s 
3%d, and May 13s 23d, these prices 
showing an advance of 2@2%d on the 
week, 

There has been no actual business in 
wheat today, mainly owing to the diffi- 
culty in finding sellers. Manitobas were 


not quoted at all. No. 2 hard winter, 
December, is held at 63s, and January 
at 64s. 

Imported oil cakes attract very limit- 
ed notice. American and Bombay lin- 
seed for shipment nominally is £12 10s 
@£12 12s 6d ton, Egyptian undecorti- 
cated cottonseed, December shipment, 
nominally £8 7s 6d, ex-ship terms, while 
the value of ground nut, 37 per cent, is 
unaltered at £9 12s 6d, and 40 per cent 
at £10 12s 6d, cif. Liverpool made 
palm kernel is steady at £8 15s@£9 for 
cake, and £9@£9 10s for crushed meal, 
ex-mill. 


SCOTLAND 


Guascow, Dec. 15.—The market con- 
tinues firm, but the volume of buying 
is still on a restricted scale. Importers of 
flour report that it looks as though buy- 
ers would not purchase much during the 
remainder of the year. Scotland cele- 
brates not only Christmastide but New 
Year’s Day in a general fashion. In or- 
dinary years buying would continue till 
about Christmas eve, but the preoccupa- 
tions of bakers with the bread wrapping 
system which the four big priyate enter- 
prise firms have introduced has rather 
upset calculations. It is also noted by 
flour importers that the average baker 
has not taken sufficient interest in the 
recent fluctuations in the rate of ex- 
change, and the consequence is that, 
when the rate has begun again to move 
against us, they are at a loss to under- 
stand why wheat and flour have become 
dearer. 

A quantity of Manitoba flour has been 
sold forward, but many of these trans- 
actions represent short selling. Home 
millers’ prices show no change. They 
may still be quoted, on the c.i.f. basis, 
at 45s, 47s and 50s per 280 lbs. Among 
imported flours, top Manitobas are about 
48s and 50s for shipment. Dominion 
and Nelson grades ure about 48s 6d and 
Canadian winters are 45s, with American 
winters 50s, all in jute. Kansas is of- 
fered at 50s 6d, with Australian at 46s 
@46s 6d for December-January ship- 
ment. On spot Australian flour is worth 
about 46s. 

Now that American winters are get- 
ting dear, Australian winters are coming 
into line again. The difficulty with im- 
porters at the moment is that there is 
no official estimate yet of the Australian 
wheat crop, though that information 
will probably be supplied shortly. As 
regards American flour, importers feel 
that Kansas is too dear in relation to 
the price of Kansas wheat. Importers 
are inclined to compare the 62s qr rulin 
for Kansas wheat with 50s, c.i.f., ask ked 
for Kansas flour per 280 lbs. Good 
Minnesotas are also dear, at about 50s. 


BREAD WRAPPING FLUTTER 

That the policy of launching out in the 
paper wrapping of bread on the part of 
“the big four” of Glasgow’s firms has 
disturbed the even tenor of the baking 
trade is evident in developments which 
followed immediately upon the bread 
wrapping campaign. Those who felt 
that “the big four” was attempting to 
steal a march upon them had obviously 
only one weapon to use—to cut the price 
of bread. But this weapon was not fit 
for use in the case of bread. The re- 
turn of the baker on his bread today is 
much too close to actual costs to permit 
of such action. 

What happened was that when the 
large bakers (not merely those who had 
adopted bread wrapping) decided to ad- 
vance the price of morning rolls the 
small men refused to act in unison. This, 
of course, was tantamount to price cut- 
ting, and within a week the large bakers 
experienced a reduced turnover. It may 
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not have been due to any transfer of 
their trade in rolls to the smaller men 
who had maintained the cheaper price. 
It was probably due to the decision of 
the housewife not to buy rolls any more 
when the price was advanced. Rolls ap- 
pear to be one of the products of the 
bakery which can get easily beyond their 
economic price. The housewife has the 
decision in her own hands. 

The result was that, whereas the press 
in Glasgow announced a rise of 4%4@%4d 
in the price of morning rolls one week, 
a return to the original price had to be 
announced the next week, the big bakers 
having quickly seen the error of their 
ways. Naturally the public smiled at 
the somersault of the big bakers, be- 
cause when a government orders an in- 
quiry into the level of food prices most 

» people become suspicious. Hence, though 
the press gave a statement by a leading 
baker that the price of rolls te which 
they had reverted was actually under 
cost, the average consumer will be skep- 
tical about this claim to philanthropy. 


IRELAND 


Betrast, Dec. 15.—Some business was 
done early in the week in the north of 
Ireland by importers who had purchased 
a little flour at the recent decline, and 
were able to dispose of it on the recent 
stiff advance in wheat. In Dublin and 
the south of Ireland very little has been 
done, and importers find trade generally 
extremely quiet. Business seems more 
and more to be drifting into the hands 
of the home miller, and what he does not 
get is hotly competed for by English 
and Scotch mills, some of the former 
shipping flour in their own steamers. 

Cables have been very irregular all 
the week. No two mills appear to have 
the same opinion of the market, but 
with the advance in wheat they put up 
their prices. Short Manitoba patents of 
the very best sort under mills’ own 
brands were quoted at 51s 3d@52s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, December ship- 
ment from seaboard, for January at 6d 
more, and for February at a still fur- 
ther 6d. On spot or near at hand some 
short patents have been sold on the basis 
of 51s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. Export pat- 
ents are quoted at 49s, net, c.i.f., either 
port, for December seaboard shipment, 
and 6d more for January-February. 
Offers range from this figure down to 
as low as 48s, according to the position 
and ideas of the mill. There has been 
practically no fresh business, however, 
from the mills. 

Two of the principal brands of Minne- 
apolis flours have been fairly well in 
evidence all week, and there has been 
more business done in these than in Ca- 
nadians, some small lots being sold on 
the basis of 48s, net, c.if., Belfast, De- 
cember seaboard shipment, and 6d more 
for January. American soft winters 
still maintain their isolation. Latest 
cables indicate 52s, net, c.i.f., for the 
very best patents, Belfast or Dublin, 
while the price for more inferior kinds 
is around 50s. , 

Home mills are very busy in the north 
of Ireland, but quiet in Dublin and the 
south. The demand for breadstuffs gen- 
erally is not as brisk as usual for the 
time of year, due no doubt to potatoes 
being so cheap. 

Prices of oatmeal have been very ir- 
regular. There was a difference during 
the week of 3@As per 280 Ibs in the 
quotations of Canadian mills for rolled 
oats. On spot importers were selling 
some of the best brands at 46s 6d, c.i.f., 
Belfast, per 280 lbs, and it would have 
been possible to buy for December-Jan- 
uary shipment from the seaboard at a 
price which would have enabled them 
to make 46s. Medium oatmeal in some 
instances was as high as the flaked va- 
riety, and importers were asking for 
choice brands 45s 6d, c.i.f., either port. 
There was one lot sold, however, for 
shipment at 44s, December-January sea- 
board, but whether it was the mill’s sale 
or some that the importer had is not 
known. 

Irish millers are rather weaker in 
price, quoting 55s. This reduction has 
been brought about by the lower price 
for oats and the bad demand which has 


set in for all classes of oatmeal, no 
doubt due to the high price of milk, 
which, despite the fact that Ireland is 
an agricultural country, has been put 
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up to an exorbitant figure by the farm- 
ers’ combines. 

While there has been no actual change 
in price of mill otfals, the market re- 
mains dull. Home millers are able to 
get rid of what they are making at 
£10 10s@£11 ton, delivered. Dublin and 
the south of Ireland are firm at £11 
for the same quality. The supply is 
still being augmented by the free of- 
fers of imported white bran from 
abroad, the price of which is about £10 
@£10 10s, delivered. Red bran is still 
offering at around £9, Belfast, for the 
cheapest quality, but in Dublin and the 
south of Ireland there is very little of 
this class offering, and millers are able 
to make almost £10. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpaM, Dec. 15.—The inactivity 
prevalent of late continues, and in re- 
spect to flour the situation was aggra- 
vated by additional arrivals, which 
amounted to fully 100,000 bags. Unfor- 
tunately very little of this flour is find- 
ing its way directly into consumption, 
as the home milled commodity dominates 
the market entirely. 

Whether home millers are still grind- 
ing wheat bought at a price consider- 
ably below the present basis and avail 
themselves of the opportunity to shut 
out their foreign rivals irrespective of 
the better profit they could well make 
by keeping up with the world values, or 
whether the absence of foreign orders, 
notably from Germany, induces them to 
prefer grinding at full capacity instead 
of reducing their output, which would 
mean a higher cost of production, is 
hard to say, but the fact our importers 
are faced with is that the home milled 
flour of ordinary run is now obtainable 
at fully two florins below the price asked 
by American millers for prompt ship- 
ment. 

Importers in many instances are stor- 
ing their recent arrivals in the expecta- 
tion that within a reasonable time the 
position will turn, for arrivals, although 
bought well below the prices now asked 
by United States millers, cannot find 
their way to the bakers at a profit, on 
account of the abnormal competition of 
home mills, which today are quoting 20.75 
@21.25 florins for their regular quality, 
and which our bakers find of sufficiently 
good quality to use without blending. 

The last offers received from America 
were for Kansas patent flour at $10, 
which at the present rate of exchange 
equals 24.75 florins, a difference of 3.50 
florins, compared with the home milled 
commodity, whereas a premium of 1.50 
florins for first class patent flour would 
be a fair margin, considering the differ- 
ence in quality. Therefore, the prospects 
in Holland for business for the United 
States are not bright at present. 

. 


GERMANY 


Hamsure, Dec. 11.—In the Reichstag 
election held on Dec. 7 the Social-Demo- 
crats made a very appreciable gain, but 
mostly at the expense of the Commun- 
ists, while the Nationalist party also 
made a gain, but not as great as that of 
the Social-Democrats. There was no 
clear majority for either party, but the 
great ag 2 orm by the Social-Demo- 
crats for reduction of the cost of living 
makes it a foregone conclusion that no 
attempt will be made on this crop to 
pass any tariff legislation for the pro- 
tection of flour or grain. 

One of the best posters used by the 
Socialists showed a mother and child 
reaching in vain after a loaf of bread 
being pulled high over their heads by 
the “Besitzburgerblock,” or the “preda- 
tory interests.” This poster was used to 
good effect in the working class districts 
and secured many votes. As a result 
of the election it is the opinion of many 
well-informed persons that there will be 
no duty this crop year. 

The flour market has been dull dur- 
ing the past week, as we are still suf- 
fering from large undistributed stocks, 
and although smaller quantities are now 
arriving from America there is. still 
enough flour on spot and afloat to carry 
this market well toward the end of Jan- 
uary. This condition has made import- 
ers lose interest in quotations for De- 
cember-January shipment, and it is quite 
likely that toward the end of January 
there will be a shortage of spot stocks, 


which will result in another spell of buy- 
ing for immediate shipment from New 
York, like that which occurred in Oc- 
tober. When importers do buy they will 
have to pay much higher prices than they 
now anticipate. 

The fact that there is no interest in 
purchases in this market is revealed in 
the auction yesterday of 100 tons of one 
of the best-introduced Canadian export 
patents, which brought only $8.55, 
against a replacement price of $9.25. 
Today 50 tons of English granular flour 
were auctioned. Two lots of 15 tons 
each brought 31s 9d per 100 kilos, and 
the last 20 tons brought only 28s 9d, ex- 
warehouse. If this flour were to be 
purchased for shipment today it would 
cost 42s, c.i.f., or basis of 43s, ex-ware- 
house. 

Flour jobbers complain that during 
the present Christmas seagon they have 
not been able to sell one half as much as 
during the corresponding time last year. 
This falling off of consumption is per- 
haps due to the higher prices, but a 





great deal can be traced to the large po- 
tato crop, which vegetable makes up the 
major portion of the average German’s 
meal. It might almost be said that the 
consumption of flour has reached the 
irreducible minimum. 

Prices for December-January  ship- 
ment: Canadian export patent, $9.20@ 
9.35; Kansas patent, $9@9.25; English 
patent, $9@9.15. Kansas has had a 
strong tendency to advance during the 
past week, while Canadian agents showed 
an inclination to bid 10c under Kansas 
price. 

Finnish buyers have been inquiring for 
prices on German milled flour, and one 
mill reported a sale of 500 tons of rye 
and wheat flour to Finland, December 
shipment, but made no mention of the 
price. 


FLOUR EXPORT BUSINESS 
DISCUSSED BY DR. KLEIN 


“At various times items in regard to 
regulations on the milling of flour in 
various European countries have been 
published in Commerce Reports, the of- 
ficial publication of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. These items,” 
explained Dr. Julius Klein, director of 
the bureau, “may appear to the casual 
reader to be of minor interest, as an in- 
ternal regulation, but to the wheat grow- 
ers and flour millers of this country 
they are very important. One incident 
will illustrate just what such informa- 
tion means. France during the past year 
has been carrying on a wheat conserva- 
tion campaign, and has required millers 
to turn so large a percentage of the 
wheat ground into flour that the flour 
has been of a darker color than before. 
Imported flours have been required to 
conform to the same standards of mill- 
ing, but under the improved American 
milling processes it is possible sometimes 
to turn this greater percentage of wheat 
into flour without sacrificing the color 
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to as great an extent as the French mill- 
ers do. 

“An American firm which had fol- 
lowed the French regulation in. regard to 
flour, as published by the bureau, never- 
theless came to grief for another reason. 
It made a shipment of flour to France 
which conformed in every way to the 
French requirements, but on account of 
the light color of the flour the firm was 
confronted with the charge of making 
a false declaration to the customs with 
intent to secure a lower rate of duty. 
Through the assistance of the bureau’s 
representative in France, however, the 
matter was finally sifted down, and the 
French authorities were convinced that 
the flour conformed to their regulations 
and that the customs declaration was 
correct. 

“Keeping the trade informed in re- 
gard to foreign requirements and stand- 
ards and helping the exporters out of 
difficulties are only two of the ways in 
which the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce helps the wheat grow- 
ers and flour millers,’ continued Dr. 
Klein. “Through studies and surveys 
made by the bureau the producers may 
keep posted on economic conditions in 
foreign markets, and from the published 
trade opportunities they may learn of 
openings for new business. 

“Wheat and flour,” said Dr. Klein, “are 
very important commodities in the for- 
eign trade of the United States. The 
crop for 1923 amounted to 785,741,000 
bus. About 25 per cent of the wheat 
crop of the United States goes into for- 
eign trade either in the form of wheat 
or of flour. For the 10 months of 1924 
ending Oct. 31, 120,664,000 bus wheat 
and 12,942,000 bbls flour were exported. 
In dollars this means $164,783,000 worth 
of wheat and $70,349,000 worth of flour, 
or a total for the two of $235,132,000. 
Isn’t this amount of business in 10 
months very well worth while making 
an effort to keep?” 





Roumania—Crops 
Grain crops of Roumania (including Bess- 
arabia in 1918, Bessarabia and Bukowina in 
1919, and Bessarabia, Bukowina and Tran- 
sylvania beginning with 1920), as reported 
by the Statistica Agricola A Romaniei, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn’ Barley Oats Rye 
1906... VE088 § .eccs 50,000 60,000 7,000 
1923.. 101,000 174,124 62,116 70,294 9,359 
1922... 92,008 116,050 93,785 92,074 9,206 
1921... 78,563 106,333 44,254 66,356 9,081 
1920... 61,309 174,553 65,161 655,810 9,676 
1919... 66,000 137,412 31,641 22,824 10,046 
BORG. 0. BEGET ccccec 4,993 5,890 1,694 
BORG o ne THEEE aed e0e 30,038 28,935 eoee 
1915... 89,786 86,412 29,031 29,932 2,911 
1914... 46,296 102,552 24,647 25,311 1,959 
1913... 84,191 114,663 27,662 37,990 3,711 
1912... 89,412 103,921 20,934 20,948 3,583 
1911... 95,656 110,712 26,118 27,671 4,989 
1910.. 110,760 103,665 29,358 29,647 7,884 
1909... 56,750 66,400 19,955 25,945 3,090 


Flaxseed crop (000’s not omitted): 1924, 
300,000 bus; 1923, 250,000; 1922, 194,000; 1921, 
119,000. 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 





Wheat Corn’ Barley Oats Rye 
1924.... 7,246 8,831 4,562 2,928 649 
1923.... 6,648 8,413 4,841 3,324 668 
1922.... 6,548 8,411 4,267 3,294 660 
1921.... 6,149 8,510 3,879 3,062 795 
1920.... 5,026 7,595 3,392 2,173 777 
1919.... 4,271 6,751 1,942 952 748 
1918.... 5,684 65,728 2,120 1,084 624 
1916.... 4,844 6,056 1,454 1,068 200 
1915.... 4,705 6,207 1,371 1,065 187 
1914.... 5,218 5,104 1,405 1,056 208 
1913.... 4,011 5,305 1,390 1,290 224 
1912.... 5,114 5,138 1,235 943 265 
1911 . 4,769 56,153 1,253 992 326 

Czechoslovakia—Crops 


Grain crops of Czechoslovakia, as reported 
beginning with 1919 by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, and of Bohemia, Moravia and Si- 
lesia, from 1914 to 1918, inclusive, by calen- 
dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1924... 34,294 47,629 9,531 84,953 46,415 
1923... 36,226 65,177 10,621 91,684 63,377 
1922... 33,621 46,352 9,884 71,552 51,097 
1921... 38,682 47,471 10,501 74,087 53,735 
1920... 26,362 37,244 9,648 69,659 33,681 
1919... 15,369 20,648 448 43,951 32,734 
1918... 11,549 14,986 --»- 82,969 25,632 
1917... 10,972 13,765 21,509 22,869 
1916... 14,363 26,010 50,265 27,809 
1915... 17,262 22,464 --+ 85,997 32,309 
1914... 23,641 47,500 ° 95,287 61,529 


Flaxseed crop (000’s not omitted): 1924, 
421,000 bus; 1923, 362,000; 1922, 312,000; 1921, 
300,000. 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
ce whan 680 cee 


1924.. 1, 2,091 2,073 
1923.... 1,483 1,696 2,082 2,125 
1922.... 1,529 1,420 395 2,016 2,174 
1921.. 1,557 1,613 363 1,963 2,181 
1920.... 1,566 1,710 369 1,972 2,271 
1919.. 842 899 1,375 1,824 
1918.. 898 947 1,429 1,922 
1917.. 897 1,058 1,512 1,925 
1916.. 902 1,077 1,609 1,960 
1915.. 909 1,154 1,737 2,034 
1914.. 896 1,287 1,875 2,004 
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SPECULATION 


In common with all other grain cen- 
ters on this continent, Toronto is hav- 
ing a great revival of public speculation 
in wheat. All the brokerage shops here 
are thronged daily with crowds of ama- 
teur grain merchants, mostly of the low- 
er type, who talk learnedly of visible 
supplies, Kuropean famines and _ such 
things, while taking an occasional hand 
in the game of buying and holding off 
the market a little more of the much 
needed grain. This state of affairs is 
momentarily crowding millers and others 
who are legitimately in the business off 
the market. It is a natural and inevit- 
able feature of the open market for 
wheat, but is not a very lovely thing to 
look at and one cannot help a feeling of 
pity for the poor fools who compose 
such crowds. 

As has been already stated in this cor- 
respondence, the redeeming feature of 
today’s frenzy of wheat speculation is to 
be found in its effect on the Canadian 
farming industry. Here there is joy and 
confidence, where before was depression 
and despair. ‘The higher public specula- 
tion runs the market, the better the 
farmer likes it. True, much of the 1924 
crop is out of his hands, but there is 
still a lot of farmers’ wheat to be sold, 
and a market like this suits the seller 
fine. 


TORONTO 
The past week maintained the holiday 
character of recent trading. Quietness 
reigned in most mill offices. Sales of 


flour for domestic use were limited to 
temporary needs. Prices in Ontario and 
the eastern provinces declined 30e bbl on 
Dec. 30, and advanced 20c on Dec. 31, 
making a net reduction of 10c for the 
week. Quotations, Jan, 3: top patent 
springs, mixed car lots, $10.20 bbl, in 
jute 98’s, seconds $9.70 and export pat- 
ents $9.50, delivered, Ontario points, 30- 
day terms, with discount of 10¢ bbl for 
spot cash. Bakers taking large quanti- 
ties get a discount of 20c bbl on these 
prices, with cartage charges extra. 

Ontario soft winters are scarcer than 
ever, and prices are hardening in sym- 
pathy with springs. Mills have very lit- 
tle of this flour to offer. They cannot 
get the wheat to make it. Good quality 
99 per cent patents were quoted Jan. 3 
at $7.25 bbl, in-secondhand jute bags, on 
track, Montreal basis, and at $7, Toronto, 
being practically unchanged since a 
week ago. 

Exporting trade is quite as dull as do- 
mestic. Orders booked last week were 
unusually light, due in part, no doubt, 
to the holiday, but more particularly a 
result of the erratic behavior of the 
wheat market. Prices for springs fol- 
lowed the course of wheat closely, and 
finished the week at 6d under the pre- 
vious Saturday. Quotations, Jan. 3: ex- 
port patent springs, in jute bags 54s 
per 280 lbs, in 140-Ib jutes, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, January shipment, 
54s 3d February, 54s 6d March, and 54s 
9d April. 

Ontario 90 per cent winters were nomi- 
nally worth 47s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, for January shipment from sea- 
board. 

WHEAT 


Manitobas continue their erratic up- 
ward movement. There is a widespread 
public speculative interest in the market 
which has swept prices to a point where 
millers will not buy for any other pur- 
pose than to cover sales of flour. Prices 
are 14c bu lower. Quotations, Jan, 3: 
No. 1 northern western spring wheat, 
on track, Bay ports $1.99 bu; other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winters of milling quality are 


- Bros., 


hard to obtain. Farmers’ deliveries are 
unusually light. A common price at 
country points is $1.50 bu. Car lots 


are worth 5@léc over this figure. 


CEREALS 

Ontario oatmeal mills are finding 
western oats too dear for profitable use, 
and Ontario oats are in poor supply. 
Demand for rolled oats is quiet. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 3: 
rolled oats, in 90-lb jute bags, $8.40 bbl, 
in mixed car lots to the trade; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. A nominal quotation for oatmeal 
for export would be 52s 6d, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, or 53s 6d for rolled oats, in 140-lb 
jutes. No business is being done, as 
prices are too far out of line. 

The oat hulls market is_ inactive. 
Nominally these were quoted Jan. 3 at 
$17 ton, Montreal, and $18, Boston, in 
bags, car lots, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are in good demand. 
American corn is not quoted, as supplies 
at Bay ports are scarce. Quotations, 
Jan. 3: No. 3 Canadian western oats 72c 
bu, c.i.f., track, Bay ports; No. 3 On- 
tario oats 54@57c bu, country points, 
according to freights; malting barley, 
92@96c bu; rye, $1.30@1.35 bu; standard 
screenings $28.50 ton, track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Inquiry from Canadian mills for flour 
space is limited. Quotations, Jan. 3: 
London, Liverpool, Manchester 2lc, 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin 22c, Hull, 
Leith, Newcastle 93c, Aberdeen 3lc, 
Dundee 30c, January-February shipment; 
Antwerp, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam 20c, January shipment, and 22c 
February; Bremen 22c, Danzig 29c, Co- 
penhagen 26c, Helsingfors 30c, Stock- 
holm 29c, Pirzus, Saloniki, Constantino- 
ple, Alexandria 324%4c, Malta and Trieste 
35c, January-February. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE HUNT MILL 


News of the burning of Hunt Bros., 
Ltd, 1,200-bbl flour mill at London, 
Ont., on Tuesday morning, Dec. 30, was 
briefly announced by wire on Dec. 31. 
Later particulars say the mill was com- 
pletely gutted, only damaged walls re- 
maining. The elevator tanks, along with 
125,000 bus wheat, were also badly dam- 
aged. The mill warehouse carried 8,000 
bbls flour. Intense cold hampered the 
firemen after the fire was discovered, and 
much of their apparatus became frozen 
during the night. This fire broke out 
about 3 a.m. on the fifth floor of the 
mill, and spread with explosive sudden- 
ness. The _ was working at full ca- 
pacity at the time, and a complete crew 
was in the building. 

This is one of the worst disasters that 
has overtaken the Ontario milling indus- 
try in recent years. The burned mill 
was one of the best in Canada. It was 
built during the war period to take the 
place of an old plant that had been out- 
grown. Since then the business of Hunt 
Ltd., has shown rapid develop- 
ment, and this present crop year prom- 
ised to make a new record in volume of 
production. Rebuilding may be expect- 
ed, but no announcement of future plans 
has yet been made. 


NOTES 

Ontario has 782,000 acres under winter 
wheat, an increase of 30,000 acres. Fall 
rye occupies 120,000 acres, a decrease of 
6,000 acres. 

There has been a little flurry in mill- 
ing company shares in Canada over the 
year end, some public favorites having 
advanced sharply. 

F. J. Sullivan, who is managing the 
newly opened Toronto branch of the 


-was not heavy. 


Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., is meeting 
with a cordial reception from the On- 
tario milling trade and regards the 
prospects for business as promising. 
Since the closing of Ontario branches of 
other milling machinery concerns this 
province has had no active house of this 
kind. 


MONTREAL 


After maintaining the high levels 
reached at the close of the previous 
week, in sympathy with Winnipeg wheat 
fluctuations, and prices dropped 30c bbl. 
Trade was quiet in the home market, and 
United Kingdom export busiriess was 
also rather poor, although there was 
some European business. Closing prices, 
Jan, 3: first patents $10 bbl, .seconds 
$9.50, bakers $9.30, jute, ex-track, less 
10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour prices advanced 
20c early in the week, although demand 
Offerings, however, were 
very light, and spot supplies lew. Clos- 
ing prices, Jan. 3, $7.35@7.40 bbl, second- 
hand jute, ex-track, in car lots, and 
$7.90@8 in broken lots, ex-store. 

Rolled oats sold rather briskly 
throughout the week. Closing prices, 
Jan, 3, $3.95@4.05 per 90-lb bag, deliv- 
ered. 

White corn flour business was quiet. 
Closing prices at above date, $7.70@7.80 
bbl, jute, delivered. 


NOTES 

James M. Aird, Ltd., Montreal master 
baker, has established a system of group 
insurance for the benefit of employees, 
beginning with the new year. The firm 
pays part of the premium, the employees 
the rest, the insurance benefit being up 
to $1,000. The employees started among 
themselves a sick benefit club, with an 
annual bonus division, and the firm pre- 
sented them with their new insurance 
coincident with the twelfth annual bonus 
division of the club. 

C. R,.Hosmer, president Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., announced to a special 
meeting of shareholders last week that 
the new stock of the company would be 
placed on an initial dividend basis of $5 
a share per year. He further intimated 
that a bonus might be looked for at 
the end of the year. Last year, the divi- 
dent on the old stock was $12, and the 
bonus $13. Some are inclined to expect 
that the bonus on the new stock will be 
$5 a share, bringing the total distribu- 
tion to $10 a share on the new stock. 

A, E. Perxs. 
WINNIPEG 

Sales of flour in western Canada ap- 
pear to be uneven. Some of the large 
mills report a satisfactory volume of 
business being done, while others say 
trade is exceptionally quict. Generally 
speaking, the customary holiday dull- 
ness prevails. Weather conditions in the 
West are very severe, and trade every- 
where is suffering in consequence. Mean- 
while, a small but steady volume of do- 
mestic business is being done, but ex- 
port is at a standstill.. Prices remain 
unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted Jan. 3 at $9.50 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $8.90, and first clears 
at $7.30, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton,’ 15c over this basis. Alberta 
points 10@30c over, and British Colum- 
bia and Pacific Coast points 30@50c 
over. Bakers purchasing their require- 
ments in jute get special prices. 

Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
is firm, and export sales of satisfactory 
volume. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 3: rolled oats in 80-lb bags 
$3.25, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 25 per 


‘approximately 115 cars per ee 
i 


cent over rolled oats, delivered to the 
trade. 

Wheat prices have fluctuated consid- 
erably, and trading has been nervous.. 
The usual holiday dullness has pre- 
vailed in the cash wheat market, and the 
amount of business transacted is small. 
Offerings of wheat are restricted. Hold- 
ers evidently think they can do better 
in the spring. Exporters are doing a 
little buying of off grade wheat, but the 
contract: grades are inactive. Local 
millers have been in the market for sup- 
plies but, owing to reduced demand for 
flour, their immediate needs are soon 
filled. Prices for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William: 

--—Futures—, 


Cash Dec. May 
are $1.85% $1.83% $1.86% 
Bs hae weeves 1.80% 1.78% 1.82 
a es 1.84% 1.83% 1.87% 

May July 

Ss EO évatanidin nek Pee sovbes 

pS erry 1.85% 1.83% 

Se Bn cnceccates 1.86% 1.87% 1.84% 
*Holiday. 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Jan. 1 Pactgp ay 
com- 
pared with 231 for the preceding six 
days, and 562 for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1924. 

Offerings of grain in the coarse grain 
market have been very light, and trading 
dull. What demand exists is coming 
from local buyers, and for the time be- 
ing exporters are entirely out of the 
market. Quotations, Jan. 3: No. 2 west- 
ern Canadian oats, 66%4c bu; barley, 
90%c; rye, $1.405; flaxseed, $2.6214. 


NOTES 


It is reported that A. A. Housman 
& Co., stock and grain brokers, New 
York, will open a relay office in Winni- 
peg. C. F. Avery, of the New York 
office, is representing this firm in Winni- 
peg. 

The elevator of the Pioneer Grain 
Co. at Blackie, Alta., burned Dec. 30, 
with a loss of some $60,000, covered by 
insurance. Grain in the elevator at the 
time of the fire is estimated at 30,000 
bus, of which 20,000 were wheat. 

A recent dispatch states that the 
plant of the Melville (Sask.) Milling Co., 
Ltd., is again in operation, with an in- 
creased capacity. This mill was closed 
down during the régime of the Canada 
Wheat Board, and was at that time of 
100 bbls capacity. G. Rocx. 





Japan—Crops 
Grain crops of Japan, as reported by the 
Japanese Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
Buck- 


Wheat Barley wheat Corn Bye 
1924... 24,765 75,326 cons 0,808 
1923... 28,403 68,858 own er 18, 968 
1922... 27,615 81,411 és --++ 18,436 
1921... 28,575 82,323 ore «+++ 12,086 
1920... 30,155 84,909 6,184 3,947 11,162 
1919... 32,661 89,356 5,802 3,996 9,921 
1918... 32,923 82,650 4,363 3,320 12,243 
1917... 34,745 88,896 4,788 3,791 5,690 
1916... 30,137 89,486 5,999 3,917 tas 
1915... 26,773 93,342 6,428 4,022 
1914... 22,975 85,835 7,007 3,940 
1913... 26,757 101,477 5,328 2,807 
1912... 26,514 90,559 5,103 3,802 
1911... 25,647 86,468 6,227 3,543 

Flaxseed crop (000’s not omitted): 1924, 
243,000 bus; 1923, 218,000; 1922, 271,000; 
1921, 634,000. 

ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 
Buck- 

Wheat Barley wheat Corn Oats 
29B6.... cess 2,500 see 7 * 272 
1923.... 1,198 2,549 6 aed 266 
1922.... 1,292 2,746 > — 306 
1921 - 1,264 2,929 x —_ 300 
1920 - 1,300 2,987 oe 140 282 
1919 - 1,344 2,931 eee 136 215 
1918 + 1,390 2,862 334 141 156 
1917 - 1,393 2,888 350 138 130 
1916 - 1,304 3,075 365 144 
1915 - 1,227 3,213 378 143 
1911 + 1,223 
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INSPIRES CONFIDENCE 


A recent bulletin of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, under date of Dec. 29, 
reporting on various activities now under 
way, gives one a foretaste of what may 
be expected from its reorganization, and 
inspires hope and confidence in the fu- 
ture of its administration. Everybody 
who knows anything about milling rec- 
ognizes the importance of a continued 
and increasing export business to insure 
its prosperity. This is important, not 
only for exporting millers, but for all 
others as well, both large and small. It 
makes a big difference whether the in- 
evitable surplus production is marketed 
in foreign countries or in domestic chan- 
nels. 

To be sure, there has been a change 
for the better in the policy of mills 
in regard to surplus production, inas- 
much as there has been a disposition to 
eliminate it altogether, and to operate on 
a profit rather than a volume basis. Nev- 
ertheless, as long as a potential surplus 
capacity exists, it will always be obtrud- 
ing itself and getting in the way, and in 
practice an exact adjustment or balance 
of production and consumptive require- 
ments cannot be attained. 

The bulletin says: “As a result of sev- 
eral conferences between President An- 
derson and officials of the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, that depart- 
ment is now considering sending a rep- 
resentative to Europe to study conditions 
with a view to extending our export flour 
trade. Federation officers and the com- 


* mittee on export trade are in close con- 


tact with the Department of Commerce 
on this subject.” 

Further, as a result of several confer- 
ences with the United States Shipping 
Board, a reduction on ocean rates on 
flour from Gulf ports to continental Eu- 
rope from 27c to 23c cwt has been se- 
cured, thereby restoring the 5c cwt dif- 
ferential between wheat and flour which 
had been promised and agreed upon, and 
which had been departed from at these 
ports. 

Also section 28 of the merchant marine 
act seems to have been virtually killed, 
so far as any likelihood of its applica- 
tion goes. F. H. Price, export agent of 
the Federation, has gone abroad in con- 
nection with all-risk insurance. He will 
visit the principal ports of Europe, and 
confer with importers of American flour, 
with the view of further facilitating our 
export trade. 

Now all these activities are extremely 
practical. Of course millers will expect 
much more of the Federation, but it 
should inspire confidence and co-opera- 
tion that its activities are taking such 
practical form. There is a great deal 
in knowing not only what is needed, but 
how to go about the getting of it done, 
and the past experience of President 
Anderson will probably be felt right here. 
An attempt is being made to do some- 
thing constructive, in a large way, and 
it should not be permitted to languish for 
want of support. Incidentally, the ad- 
vantage of welding the industry into a 
trade body of greater intelligence and 
effectiveness should not be overlooked. 
The way to express one’s sympathy and 
support is by joining the Federation. 


TOLEDO 


So far as the milling situation in this 


- Section is concerned the old year went out 


quietly, with sales and operation char- 
acteristic of the holiday ‘season. The 
break of 9c in wheat at Chicago the first 
two days of the week, followed by an 
advance of 4c on Wednesday, and an- 


other decline of 244c on Jan. 2 may have 
had some effect in unsettling buyers, al- 
though soft wheat is in a strong position 


and it should not be overlooked that its 
price may rule somewhat independently 
of the general market. The first half of 
the crop year has been quite satisfactory 
in operation, and it is the miller’s own 
fault if it was not also in profit. 

The turn of the year did seem to fur- 
nish -ssome evidence of more of a dis- 
position by some holders to sell wheat, 
whether induced or not by the weakness 
of the market and the development of 
bearish sentiment. It was noticeable 
that there was more inquiry from the 
country as to the price of wheat. The 
advance has been rapid and the price 
looks good. The Grain Marketing Co. 
had a stock of approximately 500,000 
bus red wheat at Toledo which it is re- 
ported to have sold at 10@12c over May, 
and as part of this was said to have 
been bought as low as l5c under May, 
it should show a good profit. Some of 
this wheat goes to the Southeast, which 
has been an active bidder and one of 
the influences forcing up the price. 

Millers are in a quandary about the 
wheat market, and sentiment is subject 
to sudden shifts. This month should 
throw some light on the subject, and 
possibly give some indication of what 
may be expected for the balance of the 
crop. Some liquidation may take place 
of long lines and accumulations of which 
buyers have been afraid, and this may 
put the market in a better technical 
position. However, there is one thing 
which has been impressive, and that is 
the way the market has rebounded from 
any setbacks, usually going to still high- 
er levels, and also the steady advance 
in cash premiums. 

For example, one Toledo miller calls 
attention to the fact that 44c over Min- 
neapolis May has been paid, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, for high protein wheat, of 
which the supply there is very scant; 
that ordinary No. 1 northern is being 
offered at 12c over Chicago May; that 
red wheat has sold in Chicago as high as 
12c over May, and at Toledo at 7@8c 
over. So when it comes to buying cash 
wheat of a good milling grade, the situ- 
ation has been getting tighter and tighter 
all the time, and shows no signs of 
loosenirfg up. 

Although, in any event, just as much 
flour may be bought and consumed in the 
end, yet what’happens in the wheat mar- 
ket may have an influence on when it is 
bought and the volume of sales given 
at any given time. The fact is that the 
wheat market has been a preponderant 
influence all the crop, and may so con- 
tinue. There is a feeling that consid- 
erable flour will be sold this month; that 
many buyers will be forced to put in 
an appearance because they have let their 
stocks run down, and have not provided 
for their wants far ahead. Some of the 
largest ones have part of their require- 
ments taken care of possibly until May, 
but it is thought that the big general 
run will have to take on flour. 

The outlook at the beginning of the 
new year is rather encouraging. It is 
a situation which should put an absolute 
stop to any price cutting, whatever the 
demand for flour may be. According to 
all present evidence the entire stock of 
soft wheat will be needed before an- 
other crop, and an actual shortage is 
possible. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted Jan. 2 at $8.45@9.25 
bbl, local springs $9.10@9.50, and local 
hard winters $8.70, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.84 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Jan. 2. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
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000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: . 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 
BPO, BEd, DB ccccccecvase 29,600 62 
Previous week ....-........ 17,250 36 
WOOP BOD cocicescdevccss -++ 22,900 50 
Two years ago .......... - 16,500 34 

Three years ago ........... 16,250 33% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbls tivity 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3.. 21 117,160 67,685 58 
Previous week.. 23 148,860 77,954 36 
Year ago ...... 15 89,160 44,150 50 
Two years ago. 24 140,550 51,440 36 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Dec. 28-Jan. 3, with comparisons: 


-~Receipts—e -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 32,000 55,000 106,000 51,000 


Corn, bus.... 56,000 85,000 59,000 25,000 
Oats, bus.... 39,000 53,000 42,000 17,000 
NOTES 


Louis A. Mennel, Mennel “Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, spent the holidays in Cali- 
fornia with his family. 

E. C. Bennington, Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Bag Co., was in Toledo calling on the 
trade last week and visited with the local 
representative, John A. Brewster. 


H. W. Tibbals, who represents the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., in 
Ohio, has returned from a visit to the 
mill, where he concluded a satisfactory 
contract for the coming year. 

The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its convention at the Board 
of Trade Building, Indianapolis, Jan. 15- 
16. A fine program has been completed, 
and all millers are invited to attend. 


J. E. Babbitt, flour broker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, spent Christmas with relatives at 
Lexington, Ky., returning to his office last 
week. He has represented the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, for many 
years, and has recently taken on also the 
account of the King Midas Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 


The Ohio state purchasing agent re- 
cently had occasion to buy 300 bbls flour 
for the Toledo State Hospital on an 
emergency order, which had been over- 
looked. Prices quoted were: $8.25, $8.30, 
$8.40, $8.60, $8.75. Toledo cash No. 2 
red closed that day at $1.92, and the 
bids, Toledo rate points, were $1.86, 
f.o.b.,-elevator or mill track. 


The state joint purchasing committee 
for Indiana reports flour and meal let- 
tings Dec. 17, 1924, as follows, the con- 
tracts having been awarded to Indiana 
mills: winter wheat flour, bbl, $8.35, 
$8.20, $8.60, $8.68, $8.70, $8.05, $8.18; 
spring wheat flour, $7.45, $7.55, $7.70; 
whole wheat flour, $8.65; graham flour, 
$8.65; corn meal, per cwt, $3.03, $3.05, 
$2.80, $2.92, $2.965, $2.975, $2.985. 


NASHVILLE 


A quiet demand for flour prevails in 
the Southeast, buyers confining their 
purchases to small lots for current needs. 
There was a slump in production last 
week, due to the fact that some of the 
mills closed down during the holidays for 
repairs. Shipments continued on old 
contracts, and the aggregate movement 
was in excess of output. The tone of 
business is about normal for this period 
of the year. No great renewal of ac- 
tivity is anticipated until after the mid- 
dle of January. As jobbers have been 
inclined to stay close to demands, it is 
thought that prospects for 1925 are 
bright. As the market has advanced, me- 
dium and low grades have shown more 
comparative strength than high grades. 
It is expected that this condition will 
continue so long as the market remains 
strong. 

New sales of flour were so scarce that 
it was difficult to make quotations last 
week, but values were very firmly held. 
Prices, Jan. 3, were substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $10@10.50; standard or regular 
patent, $9.50@9.75; straight patent, 
$9.25@9.50; first clears, $7.75@8. 

Trade has been quiet with rehandlers. 
Prices, Jan. 3: spring wheat first short 
patent, $9.50@10.20; hard winter wheat 
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short patent, $8.75@9.50; standard 
grades, 30@50c less. 

Wheat has continued high, and some- 
what unsettled and irregular. Trade at 
the opening of the year was quiet, but it 
is thought mills will soon be in the mar- 
ket for running supplies, as they have 
no large surplus. No. 2 red wheat, with 
bill, was quoted Jan. 3 at $2.10@2.13 bu, 
Nashville. 4 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Dec. 21-27 ....... 164,820 73,453 44.5 
Previous week ... 162,420 99,453 61.2 
SOAP OBO cocscece 196,380 75,381 38.3 
Two years ago... 172,320 69,671 40.4 
Three years ago.. 181,830 64,531 34.3 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


. Jan. 3 Dec. 27 
eee, BRD ccvcscesceses 33,000 31,800 
Ws DOD Sanecasdawes 265,000 380,000 
Ce, GD 6-65 0.0 w4.6n 02.46 187,000 166,000 
eee eee 621,000 507,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 91 cars. 


The East Knoxville (Tenn.) Baking 
Co. has surrendered its charter of in- 
corporation. 


The Security Mill & Feed Co., Knox- 
ville, has changed its corporate name to 
Securify Mills. 


The Harriman (Tenn.) Grain & Com- 
mission Co. has surrendered its charter 
of incorporation. 


F. M. Carter, of F. M. Carter & Co., 
grain dealers, Nashville, was painfully 
hurt in an automobile accident last week. 


J. Thomas Ivy, traveling sales man- 
ager for the Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co., St. Louis, has been promoted 
to southeastern sales manager for his 
company. 

A. E, Muse, formerly sales manager 
for the Ford Flour Co., Nashville, has 
resigned, to take over management of the 
Garrison Valley Mills, Wartrace, Tenn. 
Mr. Muse has been identified with middle 
Tennessee mills 27 years. 

Joun Lerrer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Rapid changes in the wheat market 
early last week served to check what 
appeared to be a good. spurt in buying 
of flour after the depression that had 
continued for many days because of high 
wheat prices. Demand was beginning to 
come back into the market in larger vol- 
ume, but fluctuations again. frightened 
the trade out of its buying mood. Mill- 
ers feel that buying must result soon 
because of the low condition of stocks, 
but at $1.80 for No. 2 red wheat deliv- 
ered at mills, the highest price of the 
season, there seems to be little chance 
of any decided activity. 

Quotations, Jan. 3: soft winter wheat 
patents, $8.50@10; hard winter wheat 
patents, $8.50@9.50; spring wheat pat- 
ents, $9@10. 

Wheat again rose in the Indianapolis 
market, with the Board of Trade prices 
higher than the previous week. Bids 
for car lots of grain at the call of the 
board, f.o.b., 4144c to New York, Jan. 3: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.81@1.87, No. 2 hard 
$1.70@1.73; corn, No. 3 white $1.16@ 
1.18, No. 4 white $1.13@1.15, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.16@1.19, No. 4 yellow $1.14@ 
1.16, No. 3 mixed $1.15@1.17, No. 4 
mixed $1.13@1.15; oats, No. 2 white 56 
@5ic, No. 3 white 55@5é6c. 

Output of Indianapolis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 
bbis activity 

Dec. 28-Jam. 8....sccccecee 10,548 . 
Previous week ............ 9,825 44 
We GE vee eee ceeervetie 7,877 39 
‘5,8, .f. eee eee 9,965 45 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed Jan. 3: wheat, 23,000 bus in, 33,000 
out; corn, 459,000 in, 160,000 out; oats, 
128,000 in, 34,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 579,800 bus Jan. 3, against 637,- 
100 Jan, 5, 1924; corn 603,900, against 
235,000; oats 416,300, against 292,000. 


NOTES 
The Wilson Grain Co. Sulphur 
Springs, has been incorporated, with 


$15,000 capital. Directors are Elpha I. 
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Wilson, Carl T. Wilson and James F. 
Trimble. 

Frederick E. Schortemeier, son of 
Henry E. Schortemeier, treasurer and 
general manager Grocers’ Baking Co., 
manufacturers of Sweetheart bread, and 
which recently was consolidated with 
the Continental Baking Corporation, has 
taken his place as secretary of state. 
During the past four years Mr. Schorte- 
meier has been deputy in the office. He 
is a native of Shelbyville, where the fam- 
ily was engaged in the baking industry. 

Curis O. ALBION. 


EVANSVILLE 

The new year came in with a blanket 
of sleet or snow, and mild temperatures. 
Winter wheat was not damaged to any 
great extent,, farmers report. This sea- 
son of the year, however, is most trying 
on the’ wheat crop. 

Millers reported business slowing down 
last week, with inquiries below the mar- 
ket price, for both domestic and export 
trade. High prices for flour are not 
alluring to jobbe rs, but millers here 
point to the price of wheat as fixing the 
price of flour, and cannot see that they 
must sacrifice usual profits. It is to the 
credit of Evansville millers that they 
have not fallen for the foxy buyer in 
disposing of their stocks. Their rule is 
to carry on in a businesslike manner, 

Flour quotations, Jan, 2, based Evans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best pat- 
ent, $10@10.50; first patent, $9.60; 
straights, $9.20@9.25; Kansas, $9.50@ 
9.75; spring, $10. Clears in jutes, first 
$7.50@7.55, second $7.25. 


W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 

That portion of the trade in this lo- 

cality which has adopted an attitude of 
watchful waiting on the market has had 
little encouragement. The sharp declines 
in wheat last week were so promptly re- 
gained that few traders were able to 
take any advantage of even the slight 
difference. A good many jobbers are 
looking forward to their requirements 
of the next 90 days, and have come into 
the market for liberal purchases. Bro- 
kers and distributors are reporting sub- 
stantial sales. 

Quotations, Jan, 3: spring patents, top 
grades, $10.20@10.75; Kansas hard 
wheat, fancy family grades $10.25@ 
10.50, bakers grades, $9.60@9.85; north- 
western spring patents, top grades $9@ 
9.25, standard patents 25@35c less, 

INDUSTRIAL BUREAU IN OPERATION 

The Norfolk-Portsmouth Industrial 
Commission has organized fully and com- 
pletely equipped its industrial bureau, 
which began functioning Jan, 1 for the 
purpose of bringing new industries of 
all kinds to this section. The beginning 
of the operations of the bureau, which 
has a guaranteed operating expense of 
$25,000 a year for three years, is regard- 
ed as the biggest industrial event in this 
section in recent years. 

Josepu A, Lesrie. 


PITTSBURGH 

Considerable business was transacted 
in the flour market here the past week, 
according to leading flour men. The ad- 

vance in the price of flour was a factor 
that caused the baker to see the wisdom 
of placing his orders now, so as to 
avoid the paying of more, the normal 
tendency of the flour market being to- 
ward higher levels. 

Some of the larger buyers and blend- 
ers were in the market during the week 
and made purchases. Stocks of the large 
bakers are low, and they are also reach- 
ing the buying point. Fancy northwest- 
ern patents brought over $10.25 at the 
close of business, Dec. 31, and others 
also established new highs for the crop. 
While there were some reports of price 
concessions, they could not be traced to 
any definite quarter. A fair volume of 
southwestern flour was sold at mill quo- 
tations. 

Semolina took an upward trend, and 
was quoted at 5\%c lb, with demand fair. 

Flour quotations, Jan. 3: spring wheat 
short patent $9@9.75, standard patent 
$8.50@9; hard winter short patent $9@ 
9.75, standard patent $8.50@9, clears 
$8@8.75,—all cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $8@8.50, bulk; pure white 
rye $8@8.25, pure medium rye $7.50@ 
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7.75, pure dark rye $6.50@6.75, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. 

While bakers are a unit in declaring 
that there is no money in selling bread at 
the prices that have prevailed for some 
months, no definite action has been taken 
toward raising them. The chain stores 
are selling at 6c and 8c loaf. 


NOTES 


The midyear meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association will be held 
in the State Capitol Building, Harris- 
burg, Jan. 12-13. 

Otis S. Buser, aged 64, for a number 
of years engaged in the flour milling 
business at Highspire, Pa., died at his 
home there after a brief illness. His 
widow, a son and a daughter survive. 

The Eagle Store Co. has purchased 
the grocery of Briola Bros., Ambridge, 
which was established 22 years ago, be- 
ing the first grocery and flour store in 
the town. C. C, Larus. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 
7-—— 000’s omitted. Per ct. 














1924— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
November .... 1,615 27,830 21 
October ...... 1,872 45,112 16 
September .... 1,462 32,662 17 
August ....... 949 16,835 20 
July .. ° 789 4,049 47 
June .. 1,174 4,976 62 
May 2,811 61 
April 1,038 3,747 66 
March 1,426 2,958 69 
February ..... 1,639 3,103 69 
January ...... 1,716 4,421 64 

1923— 

December .... 1,789 4,941 62 
November’.... 1,778 4,148 67 
October ...... 2,092 9,239 51 
September .... 1,568 15,409 $1 
BUG cccccce 1,273 14,198 29 
SEP covcccces 884 8,843 31 
TOMO ccccccece 806 9,262 28 
May .. ‘i 933 9,973 31 
April .... 1,167 4,943 62 
March ....... 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 6,991 61 
January ...... 1,161 7,296 42 
1922— 
December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,577 40 
October ...... 1,510 18,282 27 
September .... 1,301 25,987 18 
August ....... 1,169 33,703 14 
SOF ccceccess 921 14,980 22 
ee 932 14,006 23 
MP. sedecdocs 1,089 9,366 34 
BOTT ceccceve 1,198 4,856 63 
ae 1,495 7,645 47 
February ..... 1,203 6,576 49 
January ...... 1,099 10,038 32 

1921— 

December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,956 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,206 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
BEG coc cces 1,873 68,537 13 
WF 6060000 1,238 24,842 19 
SOMO ccccccces 1,546 25,235 22 
ET 666005000 1,265 25,932 17 
CO eee 1,691 17,641 29 
BEATER 2 ccvcce 1,370 14,601 30 
February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 
January ...... 1,280 21,345 21 
fA calendar years— 

CO rar 14,557 148,494 32 
1938 $eeneen ones 16,310 98,524 43 
BES 0ccvesesee 15,025 164,692 29 
1921 16,801 280,058 20 
» 218,287 29 

148,086 45 

111,177 47 

106,196 37 

154,050 30 

BERS e cvcccececs 15,662 205,906 26 
See 12,769 173,862 25 
rere 12,278 99,509 36 
Sere 10,622 61,655 44 
BOAR. cc cccccces 11,258 32,669 65 
SOTTO 8,370 24,257 61 
Bee cccccovges 9,688 48,490 47 
Ds 6.00 0000568 13,013 92,780 39 
re 15,277 91,384 43 

By fiscal years— 

1923-24 17,253 78,793 60 
1922-23 14,883 154,951 30 
1921-22... 208,321 26 
1920-21... 293,268 20 
1919-20 122,431 44 
1918-19 178,583 38 
1917-18 34,119 74 
1916-17 149,831 26 
1915-16 173,274 29 
1914-15 259,643 22 
1913-14 92,394 37 
1912-13 91,603 36 
1911-12 30,160 62 
1910-11 23,729 66 
1909-10 46,680 47 
1908-09 66,923 44 
1907-08 100,371 38 
1906-07 76,569 48 


*Eleven months. 





The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to the reports 
collected at the biennial census of manu- 
factures, 1923, establishments engaged 
primarily in wholesale slau htering and 
meat packing reported products valued 


at $2,585,803,888, an increase of 17.5 per~ 


cent, compared with $2,200,942,072 in 
1921, the last preceding census year. 
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WORKER OF WONDERS 


During the past year there have been 
repeated demands for good salesmen 
from many concerns in the flour trade, 
in fact the demand has been and still is 
much in excess of the supply, one reason 
for which is possibly that a single sales- 
man has sold approximately so much of 
the entire flour output that most of the 
others have become discouraged and quit 
the business for some other wherein the 
competition from a single source is not 
quite so keen. 

The world’s wonder, who has evidently 
been largely responsible for this, is a 
protegé of the Mercantile Reference and 
Bond Association, Boston, Mass., and 
we take pleasure in giving the name so 
that all interested in this paragon may 
have a fair chance of securing his serv- 
ices. He seems to have some eeoutatins 
of other lines, which should make him 
doubly interesting but, unfortunately, 
the United States cannot claim him for 
its own. 

The letter regarding his qualifications 
states: 

“He is a Canadian, and has been iden- 
tified with a large milling company of 
Ontario. There he sold almost entirely 
in car lots, and handled an average an- 
nual business of about fifty million bar- 
rels. A proportion of this was for ex- 
port trade, and sold through American 
houses to the West Indies. Through an 
earlier connection he also learned some- 
thing of the biscuit manufacturing busi- 
ness.” 

At first blush it might seem that in 
their enthusiasm his sponsors were a 
trifle profligate with ciphers, but as the 
total amount of his sales is spelled out, 
there can, of course, be no mistake. 

Does any one want this wonder 
worker ? 


NEW YORK 


Business in flour during a year when 
wheat is acting sanely never amounts to 
very much during the week between 
Christmas and New Year’s, and it is al- 
ways difficult then to interest buyers. 
This year the added activity of the wheat 
market has succeeded in aie at 
anything but actual requirements, an 
business has been of a quiet routine na- 
ture. The break last Tuesday was not 
unexpected, as a bearish attitude has 
been steadily growing. It was not fol- 
lowed by mills, as they cannot buy wheat 
at the lowered prices, the farmers re- 
fusing to sell on the breaks. Most mills 
followed the later rises, so it was usu- 
ally only after considerable negotiation 
they could be brought down to meet buy- 
ers’ views. Indeed the entire situation 
was so upset with the market up 3c one 
minute and down 2c the next that one 
was kept almost too busy keeping track 
of prices to leave much time for selling. 
In any event, the market fluctuations 
were the only feature of the week. 

On mill prices there was a range of 
about 50c. Spring standard RR cone 
based on wheat prices of Jan. 2, ranged 
$8.75@9.40. The lowest price on which 
it could be definitely learned sales of 
well-known brands were made was $8.90, 
and prices above $9.25 seemed out of 
line even for the better grades. Clears 
ranged $8.10@8.65. On Kansas flours 
the range was on a parity with springs; 
although sales were reported during the 
week at $8.50@8.70, the asking prices 
were $8.70@9.25. Rye quotations were 
— though sales were reported 
at 

There is a strong impression through- 
out the trade that the actual prices at 
which sales are made never become pub- 
lic property, as they are frequently at 
such concessions as not to permit their 
being broadcast. Many mills have their 








weak moments when a lack of business 
leads them to make a price they are not 
proud of, 

The feature of the export market was 
the sale of Canadian flour to Russia. 
There were rumors of other sales than 
the three cargoes vouched for, but aside 
from this country, foreign markets were 
not active, due to the holidays prevailing 
over nearly all the world. 

Quotations, Jan. 3: spring fancy pat- 
ent $9.50@10, standard patent $8.80@ 
9.40, clears $8.10@8.65; hard winter short 
patents $9.30@9.80, straights $8.75@9.35; 
rye, $8.20@8.80,—all in jute. Receipts, 
183,896 bbls; exports, 78,497. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market showed consider- 
able nervousness, though the declines of 
Dec. 30 were recovered the following 
day, with export business a feature 
lending strength. Heavy selling move- 
ment at the close of the week gave a 
weaker tone. Quotations, Jan. 2: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic, $2.001,; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $2.071,; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.88144; No 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $2.06; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
export, $1.8714,. Receipts, 1,488,200 bus; 
exports, 1,056,575. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Based on reports of improved crop 
conditions in the Argentine, corn showed 
weakness early -in the week, but later 
followed the strength in wheat by re- 
covering and closing firm. Receipts 
were moderate, and country offers light- 
er. Quotations, Jan. 2: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.43%; No. 2 mixed, $1.4314. Receipts, 
13,500 bus. 

Oats followed wheat and corn on drops 
and rises, showing no independent ac- 
tion.. Cash demand was poor. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 2: No. 2 white, 681%4c; No. 3 
white, 6744c. Receipts, 142,000 bus; ex- 
ports, 185,897. 

STUART JOINS BROENNIMAN 

The Broenniman Co., Inc., announces 
that, effective Jan. 1, H. A. Stuart is to 
be associated with its sales staff. Mr. 
Stuart has been active in New York flour 
cireles for many years, and for some 
time has been in charge of domestic sales 
for the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


NOTES 

W. E. Derrick, of the durum depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, is spending some time at 
the New York office. 

Cars of flour on spot here last week 
amounted to 1,236, which was over 500 
less than for the same period a year ago, 
when there were 1,766. 

Kandl & Frank, bakers, 395 East One 
Hundred and Sixty-seventh Street, are 
voluntary bankrupts, listing liabilities as 
$8,889 and assets at $25. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, will be in 
New York the early part of the week of 
Jan, 5, prior to sailing for Europe with 
Mrs. Sudduth. 

The executive offices of James Butler, 
Inc., have denied the recent rumor that 
this concern had been purchased by the 
United States Stores, and they say there 
is absolutely no truth in the report. 

Bakers are being constantly urged by 
jobbers to increase the prices of their 
wares as, in view of the high cost of the 
raw materials and the keen competition 
from large bakeries, it is difficult to show 
a profit. 


Corn is probably the most universally 
cultivated crop in Portuguese East Af- 
rica. It furnishes. the staple food for 
the entire native population. The ex- 
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portable surplus, however, comes almost 
entirely from the northern sections of the 
colony. The past season chas, on the 
whole, been a good one, and according to 
estimates of the local trade the quan- 
tity available for export will probably be 
nearly 1,200,000 bus, says Consul Cecil 
Cross in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour is selling better than for a long 
time. Whether this is because the trade 
is running low on stock or has found it 
more profitable to follow rather than 
fight the advance, is a question, though 
whether the market is up or down, de- 
mand is on the increase and manages to 
absorb about all offerings that are fairly 
priced. Some good reductions were 
made on the recent decline, especially in 
hard winters at tempting discounts un- 
der springs for quick shipment, and the 
result was some good bookings before 
the market rallied and rendered limits 
inoperative. But buyers do not back 
away from advances as they did; on the 
contrary, they show better form and ac- 
tion when full steam is on than when 
there is any lull in the pressure. In 
short, they have discovered the winning 
side and are playing it in good luck, 

With domestic wheat bringing 5c bu 
over that for export, near-by soft win- 
ter straight flour is relatively the 
strongest if not the most active grade 
on the list. Hardly a day passes that a 
round lot of such stock is not worked in 
some direction, and a few tributary mills 
have awakened to.the fact that they can 
actually buy this product cheaper than 
they can make it, and are acting accord- 
ingly. It seems strange for some of 
these mills to be buying flour instead 
of manufacturing it themselves, yet that 
is what they are doing. A fair business 
is also passing in springs, but sales in 
these offerings have been less extensive 
since the trade’s late purchases of. south- 
western stock at discounts which were 
difficult to explain in the face of the 
cash wheat premiums ruling in that ter- 
ritory at the time. Practically the whole 
trade is looking for a bright and profit- 
able new year. 

Closing prices, Jan. 3, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or .15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $9.40@9.65, 
standard patent $8.90@9.15; hard winter 
short patent $9.15@9.40, straight $8.65@ 
8.90; soft winter short patent $8.85@ 
9.10, straight (near-by) $8.40@8.65; rye 
flour, white $8@8.25, dark $6.75@7. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$10.55; winter patent, $10.15; winter 
straight, $9.65. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
26,517 bbls, 13,319 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s . exports, 
2,553 bbls. 

City mills ran part time, found do- 
mestic trade better than export, and ad- 
vanced their flour prices 30@50c bbl and 
feed $1 ton. 

Cash wheat in the local market is Ic 
lower than a week ago, with domestic 
demand better than export. Closing 
prices, Jan. 3: spot No. 2 winter, do- 
mestic, $1.88144; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, $1.88%4; spot No. 2 
red winter for export, $1.83%. 

Of the 500,072 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Jan. 3, all went 
to export elevators. Exports were 160,- 
566 bus, of which 92,526 were domestic 
and 68,040 Canadian. Stocks are 3,464,- 
659 bus, 2,465,688 domestic and 998,971 
Canadian. Receipts of southern wheat 
from July 3 to Jan. 3, 1,042,960. 

Coarse in prices, Jan. 3: corn, do- 
mestic old No. 2 yellow, track, $1.45; 
new cob, bbl, $6@6.10; oats, No. 2 white 
domestic 6644c asked, No. 3 white do- 
mestic 644c, nominal; rye, No. 2 spot, 
$1.52. 

NOTES 


Receipts of millfeed at Baltimore in 
1924 were 12,359 tons; in 1923, 16,736. 

Baltimore is credited with having 61 
steamship freight services, compared 
with 57 a year ago. 

Exports from here last week included 
2,553 bbls flour, 160,566 bus wheat, 115,- 
714 rye and 129,401 barley. ‘ 

Last year Baltimore gained in flour 
receipts and exports, oats receipts, bar- 
ley receipts exports and buckwheat 
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receipts; otherwise, it played second fid- 
dle to 1923. 

The firm of Henry Snow & Son, 
wholesale flour dealers, ceased to exist 
by mutual consent on Dec. 31. 


Baltimore received in December 7,763,- 
745 bus grain, against 2,655,824 last year, 
and exported 9,025,479 ‘bus, against 
2,505,659. 

A new device for purifying bilge 
water before emptying it from boats in- 
to the harbor, by separating and reclaim- 
ing from it any fuel oil that may have 
been mixed with it, was recently demon- 
strated here successfully. 

Miller G. Belding, vice president and 
manager C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., 
operating the Patapsco Flouring Mills 
at Ellicott City, Md., has returned from 
Hot Springs, Ark., where he spent the 
holidays visiting his family. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore last 
week were 500,072 bus wheat, 21,421 
corn, 38,239 oats and 836,414 rye; stocks 
at the close, 3,464,659 bus wheat, 49,201 


corn, 288,375 oats, 5,719,377 rye, 574,506 


barley and 21,403 buckwheat. 


Flour receipts at Baltimore in 1924 
were 1,778,322 bbls; in 1923, 1,607,900. 
Flour exports in 1924 were 910,258 bbls; 
in 1923, 750,318. Grain receipts in 1924 
were 35,652,435 bus; in 1923, 43,839,251. 
Grain exports in 1924 were 25,313,312 
bus; in 1923, 43,114,127. 


The freight traffic department of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad entertained 
a large delegation of invited guests, in- 
cluding steamship agents, shippers, bro- 
kers, pier superintendents and _ steve- 
dore foremen, Dec. 30, on pier 7, Lo- 
cust Point, this city. The guests were 
shown the workings of the new pier 
and grain elevator, and served with 
lunch. 


Recent visitors to this market were 
John Fennelly, vice president and treas- 
urer Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City; 
H. D. Carter, with Canadian Co-opera- 
tive Wheat Producers, Ltd., and H. L. 
Bodman, of Milmine, Bodman & Co., 
grain, New York; L. N. Sloan, repre- 
senting the Larrowe Milling Co. De- 
troit, Mich; W. S. Preyer, sales manager 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., with 
headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. 


A staff correspondent of the Balti- 
more Sun, signing himself “H. S.,” is 
writing a series of articles for that pa- 
per on the “Great Stride Declared Tak-~ 
en ‘in Farm Co-operative Selling.” In 
the first article “H. S.” declares that the 
Grain Marketing Co., of Chicago, has al- 
ready leased the Baltimore & Ohio ele- 
vator at Fairport, Ohio, and is also ne- 
gotiating for the big new one at Locust 
Point, Baltimore. These two announce- 
ments have naturally caused the local 
grain eg to prick up its ears and 
take notice. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Flour is quiet, large buyers as well 
as the smaller members of the trade not 
being satisfied that the extreme high 
prices now quoted will be maintained. 
Many believe that wheat prices are out 
of line with actual conditions in con- 
suming markets, and feel that a reduc- 
tion is soon to come. Few bakers or 
distributors have covered their needs to 
any extent, and have less flour pur- 
chased for shipment from the mill, as a 
rule, than is usual at this time of the 


year. Similar conditions are reported 
at other New England distributing 
points. 


Conditions in many of the mill towns 
are not as satisfactory as could be 
wished. Business is slow, and the an- 
nouncement was made last week that in 
Fall River, Mass., about 40,000 opera- 
tives would have to take a 10 per cent 
reduction in wages beginning Jan. 1. 
This will surely felt in the demand 
for flour and bread in that city, and this 


condition is likely to be duplicated in, . 


other manufacturing towns. 

Prices for flour, per 196 lbs, in sacks, 
at the close of the week were as fol- 
lows: spring patents, special short, 


$10.60@10.75, standard patents $9.25@ 
10.40, first clears $8.25@9.25; hard win- 
ter patents, $9.10@10; soft winter pat- 
ents $9.25@10, straights $9@9.35, clear 
$8@8.75. 

Demand for corn meal is light, with. 


prices a shade lower. Granulated yellow 
was quoted Jan. 3 at $3.35, bolted yellow 
at $3.30, feeding meal and cracked corn 
at $2.75, all in 100’s, Oatmeal in good 
demand, and the market steady. Rolled 
was quoted at $3.50, with cut and ground 
at $3.85, in 90-lb sacks. There is a good 
demand for rye flour, with the market 
firmly held, Jan. 3, at $8.25@8.50 bbl 
for white patent, standard patents rang- 
ing $8@8.20. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Jan. 3, with com- 
parisons: 


7—Receipts— ---Stocks— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbis.... 24,350 19,450 ..... «eeee 
Wheat, bus... 1,175 66,300 269,515 719,730 
Corn, bus..... 2,025 Laue _.«omse 2,708 
Oats, bus..... 32,195 59,200 378,341 202,779 
Pe, WOR. «2<% ek ae 842,278 255,352 
Barley, bus... 1,375 coene BERET 8 evsce 
Millfeed, tons. 112  aéecw 8 eennsd 
Corn meal, bbis_... . Sarre meer ees 
GCatmeal, engen. 6,010 8 .20eP cscee coves 


Receipts during December were as fol- 
lows: ; 


1924 1923 
Pe Nice ese ed 600644 124,100 113,360 
Wreet, BUS nc cccccccscees 263,900 1,217,125 
CR, BED ce ccccescvrcceve 10,775 18,825 
GOO, BED cceccccccvecvesse 304,575 284,700 
a ch Awe eawenes 39,700 6,050 
BNGORT,, WUD ccccsséccereses 192,375 2,626 
eee ee 181 232 
Corn menl, Dbis ....ccccecs 400 1,818 
Oatmeal, cases .........-+. 15,283 1,979 
Cetmesl, GROME .cccccteses veces 900 


Receipts during 1924, with compari- 
sons, were as follows: 


1924 1923 
oo A eee 1,555,397 1,178,930 
.,. eee 1,952,881 8,818,044 
Corn, bus ..... anew ewes 84,148 186,598 
Ss WU We bews 0s cd0es ees 2,237,165 2,207,235 
BEG, WED cedencceseccosss 1,034,075 693,662 
BERS eNe, OUD ceccicuwncsss 384,020 108,470 
Millfeed, tons ..........- 3,578 2,522 
Corn meal, bbis_......... 7,325 8,638 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 50,776 37,783 
Oatmeal, sacks .........- 183 12,475 


NOTES 


John N. Berlo, a retired baker of 
Quincy, Mass., died suddenly Dec. 30. 
He was born in Germany 68 years ago, 
but came to America when a boy. He 
is survived by three daughters. 


Exports of grain from Boston during 
the year 1924 were as follows: wheat, 
2,918,277 bus; corn, 19,884; oats, 780,801 ; 
rye, 423,663; barley, 257,031,—a total of 
4,399,656 bus, compared with 9,391,662 in 
1923. The great falling off was in wheat, 
which was only about 35 per cent of the 
1923 shipments. 

Announcement is made by C. P. Wash- 
burn that, with the beginning of 1925, 
Eben A. Hall and Joseph A. Bassett 
became members of his firm under the 
name of Washburn, Hall & Bassett Co., 
Inc. The concern does a large jobbing 
business in grain, being located in the 
old. Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Boston. Mr. Hall and Mr. Bassett have 
been associated with Mr. Washburn for 
some years. Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

There is already a noticeable pickup 
in flour demand since Christmas. The 
hand-to-mouth method of buying that 
held throughout last year has resulted in 
a stabilization of buying activities and 
business is on a more even keel. With 
the present high prices, buyers are timid 
about large orders because of the great 
outlay of capital required. 

While the wheat market seems to be 
steady, buyers are not taking it seriously. 
Prices quoted are not based on the actual 
cost of wheat. General opinion among 
the mills indicates that there will be 
some strong buying in the next 30 days. 

The usual differential between fancy 
and standard spring patents has nar- 
rowed, owing to the cost of the various 
types of wheat entering into their manu- 
facture. First clear is in good demand, 
but there is little to be had. 

The rye market has also been strong, 
being helped along by excellent export 
interest. 

Semolina was quoted Jan. 3 at 55c 
lb, carload lots, Buffalo. 

Kansas representatives claim it is dif- 
ficult to meet spring prices quoted by 
northwestern representatives, and their 
prices are gradually getting closer to 
springs, with the latter controlling the 
market. 

Buffalo quotations, Jan. 3: spring pat- 
ents, fancy $10.10@10.20, standard $9.70 
@10.10; first clears, fancy, $8.50@8.60; 
second clears, $5.75; southwestern pat- 
ents, fancy $9.50@10, standard $9@9.25; 
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rye, pure white, $8.35@8.40; semolina, 
55¢c, in 100-lb cottons. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3... 238,000 159,500 67 
Previous week ... 238,000 117,700 49 
Year ago ........ 166,500 101,805 61 
Two years ago... 166,500 76,465 46 


Estimates of grain in store and afloat: 
In store: wheat, American 4,825,723 bus, 
Canadian 4,150,287; corn, American, 1,- 
055,440; oats, American 981,101, Cana- 
dian 424,821; barley, American 283,232, 
Canadian 1,096,081; rye, American 609,- 
587, Canadian 113,395. 

Afloat: wheat, American 9,737,856 bus, 
Canadian 13,901,385; corn, American, 
106,000; oats, American 5,266,066, Cana- 
dian 682,876; barley, American 605,000, 
Canadian 282,496; rye, American 1,767,- 
000, Canadian 125,716. 


NOTES 

George E. Todd, of the Maritime Mill- 
ing Co., has returned from a business 
trip to Atlantic City and Philadelphia. 
Bruce K. Conover, vice president 
Maritime Milling Co., who formerly 
made New York City his headquarters, 
is now permanently located in Buffalo. 


Fred Burrall, field manager for the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and 
representative of the Lowry interests, 
Kansas City, was in this city over the 
holidays. 

E. M. Husted, president of the Corn 
Exchange and the Superior Elevator Co., 
will leave shortly for an extended trip 
to Algeria and northern Africa, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Husted. 


Max F. Cohn, of the Sunset Feed & 
Grain Co., Inc., is leaving Buffalo to 
become associated in an official capacity 
with the Tioga Mill & Elevator Co., 
Waverly, N. Y. The Sunset company 
will be continued here under direction 
of H. E. Bradt, treasurer of the firm. 


M. A. McCarruy. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Flour limits are firmly maintained, but 
there is very little trading, buyers con- 
fining purchases to the satisfaction of 
immediate necessities. Stocks in the 
hands of jobbers and bakers are small, 
but when obliged to come into the mar- 
ket they purchase sparingly. Receipts 
for the week ending Jan. 3 were 7,638,- 
425 lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,900 sacks to 
Hamburg and 3,200 to Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Jan. 3: spring first 
patents $9.90@10.10, standard patent 
$9.50@9.75, first clear $8.50@9; hard 
winter short patent $9.50@10, straight 
$9@9.50; soft winter straight, $8@8.50; 
rye flour, $8.30@8.80. 

The wheat market declined 644c early 
in the week, but has since recovered 3c 
and closes firm. Receipts, 727,456 bus; 
exports, 497,461; stock, 2,667,558. Clos- 
ing quotations, Jan. 3: No. 2 red winter, 
$1.87@1.88; No. 3 red winter, $1.84@ 
1.85; No. 4 red winter, $1.82@1.83; No. 
5 red winter, $1.79@1.80; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.84@1.85. 

Coarse grain prices, Jan. 3: corn, No. 
2 yellow $1.44@1.45, No. 3 yellow $1.39 
@1.40; oats, No. 2 white 72@72%c, No. 
3 69%@V%c. 

Corn goods are quiet, but firm under 
light offerings. Closing quotations, Jan. 
3, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.40@ 
3.50; yellow and white table meal, fancy, 
$3.40@3.50; pearl hominy and _ grits, 
$3.40@3.50. 

Oatmeal rules firm under small sup- 
plies, but demand is only moderate. 
Ground was quoted on Jan. 3 at $3.90 
@A.05 per 100-Ib sack. 


NOTES 

B. F. McAtee has been appointed re- 
ceiver for Dull’s flour and feed store at 
Easton, Pa. 

G. Percy Lemont, of E. K. Lemont & 
Son, grain and flour dealers, has gone to 
Pinehurst, N. C., to spend the balance 
of the winter. 

J. S. Ivins’ Son, Inc., has obtained a 
Delaware charter to manufacture, bake 
and deal in biscuits, crackers, cake and 
bread, with a capital ot $500,000. 

Effective Jan. 2, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad issued an embargo covering all 
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shipments of hay and straw destined 
Merchants’ Warehouse Co., located at 
Kensington Station, wher consigned to 
L.. F. Miller & Sons or to Walton Bros., 
on account of accumulation, 

The special grain engagement note 
committee has decided to postpone the 
date the engagement note will become 
effective until. on and after Feb. 2, in 
view of the present negotiations of the 
committee representing the North Amer- 
Association and the 


ican Export Grain 
steamship grain engagement note com- 
mittee. 

Milton F. Baringer, feed and grain 


merchant, has retired and will be suc- 
ceeded by Samuel A, and William J. 
King, who will operate under the firm 
name of King Bros. & Co, The Kings 
have been connected with Mr. Baringer 
in business for over 20 years. Mr. Bar- 
inger will still retain his connection with 
his mill in Waverly, N. Y. 

Sydney D. Conwell, bakers’ supply 
merchant, 37 North Water Street, died 
New Year's eve after a short illness with 
pneumonia. He was 52 years of age. 
Mr. Conwell took over the business on 
the death of his father, L. A. Conwell, 
who founded it. Mr. Conwell was a 
member of the Union League, Manufac- 
turers’ Club and of the Philadelphia 
board of the New York Produce Ex- 
change. He is survived by his widow, 
four children and his mother. 

Samuet S, DANIeLs. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
POOL IS DISCUSSED 


Mernourne, Vicroria.—There is con- 
siderable discussion in milling circles 
concerning the part which the voluntary 
wheat pool in Victoria may play in the 
marketing of wheat during the coming 
season, No doubt small country estab- 
lishments would welcome an agreement 
with the Wheat Growers’ Corporation, 
because of the assistance which it would 
be to them in regard to finance, espe- 
cially if the conditions adopted were 
similar to those of last year, 

At present the position is obscure, and, 
under the circumstances, it is expected 
that millers, for their own protection, 
and pending an arrangement being en- 
tered into with the corporation, will 
purchase sufficient wheat in the open 
market to cover their requirements 
ahead. 

A bill has been introduced into the 
legislative assembly of New South 
Wales to authorize the state treasurer 
to enter into an agreement with the New 
South Wales Voluntary Wheat Pool, 
Ltd., and the Commonwealth Bank, re- 
lating to the proposed government guar- 
anty, and the marketing of wheat. The 
measure provides that the pool commit- 
tee must make provision for the reten- 
tion, until June 30, 1925, of at least 
3,000,000 bus f.a.q. wheat for local con- 
sumption up to that date. Certificates 
will be issued at the rate of 3s 4d bu. 

The trustees of the Co-operative 
Wheat Pool of Western Australia have 
declared a final dividend of 3s %d bu, 
making the total payments to the farm- 
ers equal to 4s 7ifsd bu, less the cost 
of railage. It is officially stated that the 
net return is about 3d bu more than that 
of the farmers who sold their grain pri- 
vately. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 
MONTANA CROP VALUES 

Great Faris, Mont.—According to 
figures issued by J. G. Diamond, federal- 
state crop reporter, with headquarters at 
Helena, the total value of 11 principal 
crops grown in Montana for the year 
1924 was $124,000,000. Wheat repre- 
sented something more than half that, 
standing at $64,000,000. This is the 
largest value ever recorded for a wheat 
crop in Montana, not excepting the pe- 
riod of the World War when the gov- 
ernment pegged wheat price meant an 
average of about $2 bu for wheat, com- 
pared to the open market condition with 
an average taken this year for the crop 
of slightly above $1 bu. This also com- 
pares with the $39,000,000 for the 1923 
crop, although the acreage harvested in 
1924 was almost 4 per cent less than one 
year ago, the yield being some 8.3 per 
cent higher per acre. 

Joun A. Corry. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Although it is expected that business 
will improve materially early in Janu- 
ary, inventories in many cases have not 
yet been completed, and the holiday spir- 
it is just beginning to be overcome. As 
a result, comparatively little new busi- 
ness is being done at this time. 

With the present high prices prevail- 
ing for flour, many millers do not think 
that business will be booked very far in 
advance. However, stocks are low in 
the hands of the majority of bakers and 
jobbers, and business for quick shipment 
should proyide fairly satisfactory op- 
eration of the mills in this territory for 
some time. 

In some respects it will be just as well 
if heavy buying for distant shipment is 
held down to a minimum for the time 
being. In the event that prices react, 
either buyers or sellers of large con- 
tracts would very likely suffer. It is 
much safer for business to be done on 
an immediate shipment basis. 

Export demand is quiet. As has been 
the case for some time, Latin and South 
America are providing the main foreign 
outlet, buyers on the Continent and in 
the United Kingdom being particularly 
hard to interest at existing levels. 

Flour quotations, Jan. 3: soft winter 
short patent $8.75@9.25, in 140-lb jutes, 
straight $8.25@8.75, first clear 
$7.25@7. 60; hard winter short patent 
$8.50@9, straight $8@8.25, first clear $7 
@7.50; spring first patent $9@9.50, 
standard patent $8.75@9.25, first clear 
$7.50@7.75. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 .. . 19,000 31 
Previous week .. .. 21,600 32 
SOOP BOO sccscese - 31,100 49 
Two years ago .. 27,600 55 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dee. S8-Jam. BS ....c0es . 35,400 41 
Previous week .. -.. 40,400 46 
ZOOP OBO cecccesss cocccece SOeee 41 
TWO FOOTE OHO 6... sccsvese BF,000 48 


WHEAT 

There is little demand for No. 2 soft 
wheat, and light demand for selections. 
Damaged No. 3 soft is dull. No. 4 soft 
and garlicky descriptions brought steady 
prices last week, with just a little more 


demand for the latter, which are selling 
at a considerable discount. Hard wheat 
is lower, with some demand for suitable 
blending descriptions, Offerings are 
light. Receipts last week were 121 cars, 
against 160 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Jan. 3: No. 2 red $1.98, No, 3 red 
$1.91; No. 1 hard $1.76, No. 3 hard $1.75, 
No. 4 hard $1.74. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Trading in corn and oats is largely of 
a local character, with sentiment some- 
what more bearish, due to a lack of ag- 
gressive buying and the easier tone of 
cash grain. Eastern demand for oats, 
however, showed considerable improve- 
ment, 

Receipts of corn last week were 277 
cars, against 302 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Jan. 3: No. 3 corn $1.21, No. 
5 corn $1.17; No. 2 yellow $1.26, No. 3 
yellow $1.24@1.26, No. 4 yellow ‘i. 191% 
@1.20; No, 2 white $1.24, No. 3 white 
$1.22%. Oats receipts last week were 
217 cars, against 124. Cash prices, Jan. 
3: No. 2 white, 61@62c; No. 3 white, 60 
@60%ec. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Jan. 3, by 
St. Louis mills, as follows: standard meal 
$2.80@2.90 cwt, cream meal $3@3.10, 
and corn flour $3.05@3.15. St. Louis 
quotations on rye products, the same 
date, in 98-lb cottons: fancy white pat- 
ent $8.35@8.45 bbl, standard patent 
$8.20@8.30, medium $7.80@7.90, straight 
$7.80@7.85, pure dark $6.65@6.75, rye 
meal $6.85@6.95. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 3, with comparisons: 


c~Re —_ a aaa 
1925 1924 24 
102,820 63,500 107, 940 71,960 
746,441 192,400 598.680 236,070 
484,400 592,200 405,990 739,110 
618,000 188,000 325,610 322,800 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus. 


ee, WKCces Se005 sk a 680 
Barley, bus. 17,600 14,400 6,610 6,170 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks. 35,790  ..... 46,870 ..... 
Mixed feed, 

GAcKS 2... 32,908 “cove 102,370 ..... 


PLANT HOLDS SALES CONFERENCE 


The annual sales conference of the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., this city, 
was held at the Missouri Athletic Asso- 
ciation rooms, Dec. 29-31.. All but one 
or two of the company’s representa- 
tives, who are located at distant points, 
attended. All out-of-town men stopped 
at the Athletic Association, and practical- 
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ly the entire proceedings of the confer- 
ence were held under one roof. 

After a preliminary meeting Monday 
morning all went to the mill, where an 
intensive course in milling was conduct- 
ed by the superintendent and chemists. 
The meeting that evening was confined 
to a discussion of the problems brought 
up at the visit to the mill. 

Tuesday was made up of sales ad- 
dresses by different members of the 
company, and it was here that the real 
purpose of the conference was most 
forcefully brought out, that of outlining 
general merchandising plans for 1925. 

That evening a banquet was served to 
practically all members of the company 
in one of the private dining rooms of the 
Athletic Association. E. L. Stancliff, 
general manager of the firm, acted as 
toastmaster. A very instructive sales 
talk was delivered by Harry Bussman, 
the subject being “What are you saying 
to your customers?” This was followed 
by a general discussion of milling and 
merchandising from a banker’s viewpoint 
by Bert H. Lang, of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis. 

A musical entertainment was given at 
the banquet by several ladies from the 
office, which was well executed and much 
enjoyed. The final meeting was held 
Wednesday morning. That the confer- 
ence was a success in every respect was 
quite evident from the spirit in which 
the men went back to their territories. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS FAVORABLE 


Business conditions in the St. Louis 
federal reserve district remained prac- 
tically unchanged during the past 30 
days, according to the bank’s .monthly 
report, which in part reads as follows: 

“Though freight loadings since the end 
of October show the usual seasonal 
downward trend, railroads operating in 
this district continue to accommodate 
the heaviest traffic ever recorded for this 
time of the year. Reports from the 
grain and cotton areas of the district in- 
dicate that the crops were moved with 
a minimum of delay and inconvenience, 
preparations made by the carriers for 
handling the traffic having proven ade- 
quate to all demands. 

“Collections during the period under 
review developed further distinct im- 
provement, and the average was slightly 
in excess of normal for this time of the 
year.” 


FLOUR CLUB TO MEET 


The annual dinner and business meet- 
ing of the Flour Trade Association of 
St. Louis is to be held Thursday even- 
ing,. Jan. 15, at which time officers will 
be elected for the ensuing year. Joseph 
H. Albrecht, of the Eberle-Albrecht 
Flour Co., is now president of the asso- 
ciation. 

The feature of the meeting will be the 
attendance of A. W. Mears, Baltimore, 
president of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs. Mr. Mears’s visit at this 


time is in keeping with the policy adopt- 


ed at the last annual meeting of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, that of 
having the president or some other offi- 
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cer of the national organization visit the 
member clubs some time during the year. 


CLEMENS NAMED TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Edward Clemens has been appointed 
traffic manager, with supervision over 
the industrial department, of the St. 
Louis Terminal Railroad Association. 
He succeeds the late W. C. Smith, who 
has handled the traffic department of 
the association for the past 12 years. 

The new traffic official has been in the 
service of the terminal for the past 24 
years. During the government operation 
he was assistant to the terminal man- 
ager,-and since May, 1920, he has been 


‘assistant to the general manager. Twelve 


years of his service were spent in the 
traffic department. Last year he was 
president of the St. Louis Railway Club. 


NOTES 


Harry Less, district sales manager for 
the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, is on an eastern trip. 

C, E. Shepard, district sales manager 
for the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, is on a business trip in Illinois. 

H. E. Reynolds, service agent for 
Noury & Van der Lande, Buffalo, is 
spending several days in this territory. 

A. L. Ruland, of the semolina depart- 
ment of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, is spending this week at the 
company’s St. Louis office. 

P. J. McKinney, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, has returned from 
spending the holidays in Cleveland, his 
former home. 

Harry Glenn, Mississippi, Fred A. 
Land, northern Mississippi, and Dwight 
Glenn, Alabama, representatives of the 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, spent the 
holidays visiting the company’s main of- 
fice in this city. 

Plans are nearing completion for the 
convention of the Missouri Bakers’ As- 
sociation, to be held in Sedalia, Feb. 
3-4. Sedalia bakers have raised a fund 
with which to provide entertainment for 
the visiting bakers. 

A test suit to determine whether the 
Federal Trade Commission has power 
to compel the production before it of 
books of an organization suspected of 
participation in price fixing has been 
filed in the federal court, St. Louis. 

“Mike” Cooney, for more than 40 
years proprietor of Cooney’s Café in 
the Merchants’ Exchange Building, St. 
Louis, died at his home in this city 
last week. Upon his retirement in 1918 
he was known to every man in the build- 
ing. 

R. C. Sievers, who has been represent- 
ing the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, in St. Louis territory since July 
1, has been appointed field agent for the 
mill and will have charge of all its 
traveling force, with headquarters in St. 
Louis. 

According to Henry Hoermann, chief 
flour inspector of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, 6,367 bbls flour were inspected 
in this market during December. Flour 
stocks on hand Jan. 2 totaled 89,560 
bbls, compared with 71,900 on Dec. 1, 
and 91,650 on Jan. 2, 1924, 

A. B. Hewson, who has been represent- 
ing the George P. Plant. Milling Co., St. 
Louis, in this city, has been transferred 
to Indiana. Walker McMillan, district 
sales manager for the company, accom- 
panied Mr. Hewson to his new territory, 
and from there will make an extended 
trip through the central states. 

The following memberships in the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis have 
been posted for purchase and cancella- 
tion: E. M. Kelly, Liberty Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn; J. Alva Harrison, Harrison 
Ward & Co., Clinton, Ill; Fred Morri- 
son, Ramsey, Ill; Alex V. Kerns, Kirks- 
ville, Mo; Shepard Barclay, Arthur R. 
Allison, T. L, Fisher, George W. Clin- 
ton, and John O. Elliott, St. Louis. 


MEMPHIS 

Almost nothing was done during the 
final week of 1924 by the local flour 
trade, and the first days of the new year 
have not brought the expected better 
demand. There are signs, however, that 
buying cannot be deferred much longer, 
as stocks in many hands are at the point 
of exhaustion. Reports indicate that 
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general trade for the holidays has been 
in excess of a year ago, and the poten- 
tial buying power of the people in this 
territory is decidedly better. 

With practically no business doing, 
interest in quotations has been low, part- 
ly due to the irregular wheat market. 
Few mill representatives have had firm 
prices, and some offers have been low, 
compared with the prevailing basis for 
cash grain. For the best short soft win- 
ter patents quotations ranged last week 
from $10.25 to $10.75, with standard 
patents from $9 to $10. Hard wheat 
mills reduced their prices 25c for a day 
or so, but quickly came back with an ad- 
vance of 20c, so they are practically the 
same as for the week previous. The only 
business reported by them was small 
shipments for those who had run their 
stocks dewn faster than anticipated. 
Mills were quoting best short hard win- 
ter patents, Jan. 2, at $9@9.55, with 
longer patents $8.25@8.75. 

Corn meal continues extremely quiet. 
Some business was reported put through 
last week as low as $5.50, while a few 
mills were asking as high as $5.85, al- 
though most of them were offering to 
take business for the immediate future 
at $5.70. Stocks are generally light, but 
most jobbers are fairly well protected 
for 60 days. 

NOTES 

E. E. Buxton, local grain and feed 
broker, is nursing a broken right arm, 
a result of attempting to crank his car. 

Taken ill while visiting relatives at 

Nashville, Tenn., Charles H. Carver, 
flour and millfeed broker, is at a local 
hospital. 
- E. F. Belden, Tennessee salesman for 
the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, announces the birth of a son on 
Christmas Day. 

The annual election at the Merchants’ 
Exchange will be held Jan. 10. Candi- 
dates for president are Sim F; Clark and 
L. P. Cook, both grain and feed dealers. 

The International Sugar Feed Co., of 
which W. A. Hall is local manager, is 
making improvements costing about 
$100,000. The capacity will be increased 
from 60,000 to 180,000 tons a year. 

Ben H. Williamson, senior member of 
the flour and millfeed brokerage firm of 
B. H. Williamson & Co., died Dec. 30 
at the age of 65. He had been in ill 
health for months, but only recently was 
confined at home. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Flour prices continued to advance dur- 
ing the last week of 1924, but there were 
indications, observers said, that buying 
would be increased. Flour prices on 


Dec. 31 were as follows: 
Winter— 
Hard Soft 





Spring 


Short patent ...... $9.90 $8.85 $10.90 
96 per cent ....... 9.50 8.65 10.25 
100 per cent ...... 9.25 8.45 9.80 
COR sivscrcasocens ease 8.00 9.40 
First clear ........ sae 7.60 7.80 
Second clear ...... eves 6.50 6.50 


Semolina, 6c Ib. 

The export flour trade with Latin 
America was described as very good 
during the week, and that with Europe 
fair, with indications of an awakening 
of interest among buyers in this imme- 
diate trade zone. The demand for sem- 
olina was reported to have increased 
greatly, and there was greater interest 
shown by flour purchasers in New Or- 
leans. It was reported that the Frey 
Grocery Co., which conducts two stores 
in New Orleans, bought a carload of a 
well-known spring wheat brand during 
the week. 

The wheat movement through this port 
for Europe continued strong. S. P. 
Fears, chief grain inspector and weigh- 
master for the New Orleans Board of 
Trade, reported having inspected 2,463,- 
880 bus wheat for export during the 
month, and gave the elevator stocks on 
Dec. 31 as follows: wheat, 2,121,000 bus; 
corn, 468,000; oats, 344,000; rye, 36,000; 
barley, 1,000. 

Six of the leading steamship lines 
that serve Latin America, reported hav- 
ing taken a total of 29,332 b flour 
for buyers in the tropics during the 
week, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,950 
bags; Santiago, 2,835; Kingston, 1,795; 
Colon, 680; Panama City, 600; Tumaco, 


110; Guayaquil, 750; Cartagena, 200; 
Puerto Barrios, 150; Guatemala City, 
667. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Cienfuegos, 200; Vera Cruz, 750; 
Tampico, 1,000; Bluefields, 1,485. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,000; La Ceiba, 970; Havana, 
3,650. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfue- 
gos, 800; Kingston, 1,320. 

Munson Line: Havana, 550; Neuvitas, 
590; Puerto Tarafa, 100. 

Ward Line: Havana, 1,980; Cienfue- 
gos, 360; Santiago, 1,630; Guantanamo, 
850; Manzanillo, 2,360. 

The lines that have engaged in a so- 
called rate war continue to play a wait- 
ing game. Meanwhile, flour is being 
shipped from this port for Havana at 
the rate of 12%c ewt. It is understood 
that certain lines that maintain this 
rate will agree to maintaifi' it only on a 
contract basis where a guaranty of a 
certain amount is made. 

Rice prices average about 13¢c lb high- 
er than at this time last year. The 
futures market has been fairly active. 
Representative rice dealers said they 
had experienced a good season so far, 
in spite of the early fear of damage by 
dry weather. Following are figures post- 
ed by the New Orleans Board of Trade, 
Dec. 31: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Dec. 31 ......... 693,266 472,842 

Same period, 1923 ......... 493,276 477,433 
Sales— 

Season to Dec. 31 ......... 48,038 408,468 

Same period, 1923 ......... 45,154 344,975 


Bert Hogan has joined the sales or- 
ganization of J. S. Waterman & Co. 

J. O. Banan, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., spent the holidays in Houma, La., 
with his family. 

The Strachan Steamship Co. has been 
appointed agent in New Orleans for the 
Transoceanic Navigation Co., of Barce- 
lona, Spain. 

W. H. Barnes, New Orleans manager 
for the Scott County Milling Co., Sikes- 
ton, Mo., was forced to remain at home 
several days because of illness. 

H. L. Fischer, manager of the bak- 
ers’ supply department of J. S. Water- 
man & Co., planned to leave New Or- 
leans Jan. 7 for San Juan, Porto Rico, 
where he will study conditions for 
about 30 days. 

The Dutch steamship Tjibesar, operat- 
ed by the Texas Transport & Terminal 
Co., agents here for the Holland-Amer- 
ica Line, is loading what is declared to 
be the largest cargo of wheat ever tak- 
en by any ship out of this port. Her 
capacity is 500,000 bus, and it is said 
she will carry a full cargo the first week 
of the new year to European ports. 

D. A. McCandliss, agricultural statis- 
tician for the state of Mississippi, as- 
serts the cash value of crops in that 
state during 1924 was $223,024,000, a 
figure that has only been reached in that 
state during the three war years, 1917, 
1918 and 1919. The latest crop valua- 
tion is placed at 17 per cent greater 
than that of 1923. It is claimed the 
purchasing power of Mississippi crops 
was 36 per cent greater than in 1923, 

The research department of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce re- 
ports a gain of 6,135 carloads in freight 
movement during November, bringing 
the total gain for the 11 months of 
1924 to 31,689 cars. During November, 
1,531 cars flour were received and eight 
forwarded; 268 cars grain received, 80 
forwarded; bran, 17 received, 20 for- 
warded; corn, 164 received; feed, 60 re- 
ceived, 19 forwarded; meal, 39 received, 
3 forwarded; oats, 145 received; wheat, 
2,170 received. 

R. A. Surivan. 


CREAM MEAL PRICES 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, in car lots, basis 100’s, to 
various rate basing points, Jan. 6, were 
as follows: Cairo, Ill, $5.50; St. Louis, 
$5.45; Memphis, Tenn., $5.65; Little 
Rock, Ark., $5.85; Louisiana (group 1), 
$6.15; New Orleans, $6; Kansas City, 
$5.70. 


The Weaver Grist Mill, Gladesville, 
Ky., was recently destroyed by fire. 
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Buckwheat flour is firmly held, and 
mills appear reluctant to contract for 
long deferred delivery, on the theory 
that prices are on a definite upward 
course. A steady business is being done 
to meet current requirements, and con- 
sumption seems to be well maintained in 
spite of the recent modification of 
weather conditions. 

Cuicaco.—Fancy Japanese or silver 
hulled buckwheat was quoted on Jan. 5 
at $2.45@2.50 ewt, with dirty seed around 
$2.30. There is a fair demand, with of- 
ferings light. 

Min neapouis.—Buckwheat flour prices 
are practically unchanged from last 
week, Grain prices are also unchanged, 
at $2.45@2.50 cwt for Japanese, $2.40@ 
2.45 for silver hull, and $2.40@2.45 for 
mixed. Demand is fair, with offerings 
light. 

MitwavuKkee.—Buckwheat grinders are 
doing fairly well in booking new flour 
orders, and report that they are getting 
the full limits established on the basis 
of the buckwheat market. Despite the 
change to milder weather, consumption 
seems to be well maintained, and volume 
buyers are furnishing good shipping di- 
rections. The supply of buckwheat in 
this market is light, the bulk being trad- 
ed in at interior points where the prin- 
cipal producers are located. Nominal 
quotations, Jan. 3: silver hull, $2.15@2.25 
ewt; Japanese, $2.30@2.35. 

Toronto.—The buckwheat market is 
reported easier. Prices are unchanged 
since last Saturday. On Jan. 3 Canadian 
sellers were asking 90@95c bu for good 
quality buckwheat, in car lots, on track, 
country points in Ontario, according to 
freights. 

Winnirec.—Nine cars of buckwheat 
were shipped westward by way of Fort 
William in 1924, the origin being On- 
tdrio. This movement serves to _ illus- 
trate one of the peculiarities of the buck- 
wheat crop on this continent. All other 
grains, with the possible exception of 
corn, flow eastward, but the marketing 
trend of buckwheat is generally west- 
ward, 


MICHIGAN MILLERS TO MEET 

The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association will be held at 
the Porter Hotel, Lansing, Jan. 27-28. 
There will be a closed meeting for mill- 
ers only at 7:30 p.m. on the 27th. The 
regular meeting at 10 a.m. on the 28th 
will be held in the parlor of the hotel. 
President Sydney Anderson and Secre- 
tary A. P. Husband, of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, and J. B. Mcl.emore, 
former secretary, and Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
newly elected secretary, of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, have been 
invited to address the convention. 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Jan. 6, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

cr Fro 





Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 


To— York ton more phia 
0 


Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristol ...... 23.00 .... .... 23.00 eee 
Cardifg ...... 23.00 .. 23.00 eae 
BOTHER cccces 27.00 .. 27.00 sas 
GOO cccccsces 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
OPK wcccceee 2 oe eeee 
Dublin eee 
Dundee ...... 
Glasgow ..... 





Stockholm ... 


Gothenburg .. 27.00 oe - eee 
Maimé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eeee 
Hamburg .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bordeaux .... 27.60 .... 27.50 27.50 oes 
MAUS cccccce 27.50 ++ 27.50 27.50 rer 
Marseilles. ... 26.00 .... 22. sees eens 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 Saas 
Bald wccccccce 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 cove 
Leith ........ 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 ones 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 23.00 ... eee 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Newcastle ... 23.00 .... ..++ «es anes 
Rotterdam 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 ..2. sooo. soe cece 
Southampton... 24.00 ee eee eee 
Danzig ...... 30.00 ° 30.00 

Pireus ...... 32.60 cee 

Stettin ...... 30.00 cee cove 
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LOCAL FLOUR CONSUMPTION 

It has generally been assumed by the 
Pacific northwestern mills that on an av- 
erage“ only about 15 per cent of their 
total milling capacity went into local 
consumption. This percentage appears 
to be considerably too low today; it may 
have been correct 10 years ago, but tak- 
ing into consideration, as an example, 
the flour production during the last half 
of 1924, the foreign and domestic ship- 
ments, receipts of foreign flour and 
flour stocks, the local trade of the Wash- 
ington mills approached more nearly 25 
per cent of their maximum capacity, or 
nearly 50 per cent of actual operations 
during that period, when the mills aver- 
aged about 43 per cent of maximum ca- 
pacity. 

That the Washington mills have been 
marketing a larger proportion of their 
output locally than formerly has been 
well known to the trade for some time. 
This gain has been made in two ways: 
at the expense of the Dakota mills, and 
by securing an increased proportion of 
the state’s flour consumption arising 
from the growth in population. Most of 
the outside competition comes from Mon- 
tana mills, which have been about hold- 
ing their own with annual sales in Wash- 
ington approximating 150,000 bbls. 

The gain made by Washington mills in 
local sales has come largely from their 
increased production of hard wheat flour. 
Formerly the north coast ‘millers were 
essentially soft wheat millers, and are 
still generally, though erroneously, so 
considered. Some of them formerly neg- 
lected the local bakers’ demand for high 
protein flour and the family demand for 
strong blends, and directed their activi- 
ties principally to soft wheat flour for 
export or domestic trade. 

With the development of Montana as 
a producer of strong spring and winter 
wheats second in quality to none, the 
north coast miller began to draw wheat 
supplies from that state to produce a 
flour which could successfully compete 
with the products of Dakota and Mon- 
tana mills. Today most of the more suc- 
cessful Washington mills grind large 
amounts of Montana wheat, and produce 
bakers and family grades of flour which 
hold the same high position among 
strong flours as Pacific northwestern 
pastry flour and soft wheat straight en- 
joy in the domestic and foreign soft 
wheat flour trade. Through the increased 
use of Montana wheat they have greatly 
extended their local trade. 


SEATTLE 

Coast markets are about the only ones 
available for Pacific flours. The local 
flour trade has been fair, with buying 
confined to near-by requirements. 

South American inquiry has recently 
shown increased activity, but business 
with other foreign markets has been life- 
less. As far as the Orient is concerned, 
Pacific flour is too high to interest con- 
sumers. Soft wheat straights were held 
at the close of last week at $8.40 bbl, 
less 2 per cent, c.i.f., Hongkong and 
north China ports, or $7.66, net, f.a.s; 
soft wheat straights at 51s and hard 
wheat straights at 52s 6d per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., United Kingdom. 

For the first time in several weeks 
Puget Sound mills failed to advance the 
price of flour. Washington flour quota- 
tions at the week’s close, carloads, coast: 
blue-stem family patent, $9.70@10 bbl, 
basis 49-lb cottons; export straights, 
49’s, $7.55; bakers patent, 98's, $9.50@ 
9.60; pastry flour, 98's, $8.50@8.60; 
blends, made from Montana and/or Da- 
kota and Pacific hard wheat, $9.45@9.95. 
Hard wheat top patents, arrival draft 
terms, carloads, coast: Dakota, $10@ 
10.45 bbl; Montana, $9.50@9.65. 

There was very little doing in Pacific 


Coast wheats last week. Exporters were 
out of the market, as prices are well 
above the world’s basis, and mills showed 
no desire to buy, on account of dullness 
in flour demand. Washington wheats, 
sacked, coast, Jan. 2: soft white, $1.80 
@1.81 bu; western white, $1.75@1.76; 
western red, $1.72; northern spring, 
$1.77; choice milling blue-stem, $2.04@ 
2.05. Montana wheat, bulk, coast: dark 
northern spring, $2.08 bu; dark hard 
winter, $1.92. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 ...... 16,591 31 
Previous week ....... -. 13,147 23 
WEP GOD sedesevcess ..- 89,317 74 
Two years ago ....... .. 28,928 55 
Three years ago . eee UC 29 
Four years ago . 18,487 35 
Five years ago .... 29,800 56 


Output of Tacoma ‘mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Dec, 28-Jan. 3 -- 13,923 23 
Previous week . 19,267 34 
WOOP AMO ceccss ..« 839,760 70 
Two years ago ... --+ 22,960 40 
Three years ago . . 28,932 51 
Four years ago . oneness Jee 14 
Five years ago ........... 35,431 62 


NOTES 


Montana mills held first clear at the 
close of last week at $8.45@8.95 bbl, 
coast. 

Eastern No. 3 yellow corn sold on the 
coast the latter part of last week at 
$52 ton. 

Kansas mills have sold very little bak- 
ers flour in this territory during the past 
year, but a few of them have done some 
business in family grades. Kansas fam- 
ily patent was quoted here at the close 
of last week at $10.30 bbl. 

The Pacific Traders’ Steamship Cor- 
poration, of California, has purchased 
from the Shipping Board nine freighters 
which have been operated from Seattle 
and other Pacific ports by Swayne & 
Hoyt, Inc., in the services of the Pacific- 
Argentine-Brazil Line and the Pacific- 
Australia Line, under agreement to con- 
tinue to operate the ships on the same 
routes for five years. 


GREAT FALLS 


Another week has meant another 
movement in the upward march of prices 
of all flour mill output in Montana. 
Buying is reported somewhat more ac- 
tive by bakers, probably due to the fact 
that it seems now a foregone conclusion 
that “he who hesitates is lost,” so far as 
better flour prices are concerned. Talk 
of cheaper flour can be only in either 
historical or prophetic terms, and for the 
latter it must mean a season yet to 
come. Prices for the week ending Jan. 
3 showed patent flour $9.50 bbl and first 
clear $7.75, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots, an advance of 20c for 
patents at 25c for clears. 


RULES FOR TRACK BUYERS 

The Montana legislature is asked by 
the grain standards division of the de- 
partment of agriculture to make track 
buyers amenable to the rules and regula- 
tions now operative as to public ware- 
housemen. All grain buyers, whether 
commission men, brokers or others, are 
included. 

Another recommendation by the de- 
partment covers the point of cash tickets 
for grain unless certain portions now 
operative as to scale tickets be eliminat- 
ed. This is claimed to be necessary in 
order to give further protection to grow- 
ers in case of insolvency of elevator 


companies, so that the bonding com- 
pany’s liability may be fixed. 

The department would also have a law 
requiring samples from special bin stor- 
age made at the time of storage and 
sent to the commissioner of agriculture 
in order to avoid controversy as to qual- 
ity of wheat received for storage. 


NOTES 

W. E. Williams, manager of the ele- 
vator plant at Moulton, is thankful for 
plenty of snow. Had it not been for 
the ground being well hidden by snow 
Dec, 23 his elevator plant would have 
been destroyed by a fire that started in 
the office. Mr. Williams, armed with a 
scoop shovel, piled snow upon the blaze 
until he had it extinguished, and kept 
the damage to the office, which was badly 
scorched, 

One carload of Montana grown certi- 
fied seed potatoes of the Bliss Triumph 
variety were shipped from points on 
the Great Northern Railway from Chi- 
nook east to the state line to. Baton 
Rouge, La., on Dec. 29. The Louisiana 
state «wricultural college field man was 
in Montana some weeks ago looking for 
potatoes for seed, and this is a result 
of his visit. Another call has come from 
Maine for Montana certified spuds. 

Action to quiet the title to the Pioneer 
Flour Mill property at Chester, Liberty 
County, has been dismissed by the court 
following the failure of W. A. Wyatt 
and Jack Hogarty to prosecute their 
case in court. The suit was brought 
following the purchase of the property 
by the plaintiffs from C. E. Biggs. Be- 
fore the purchasers had recorded their 
deed the authorities of Liberty County 
sold the mill under attachment for 
money alleged to be due on a surety 
bond. A sheriff’s deed will now be is- 
sued to the sale purchaser by the county. 

Joun A, Curry. 


PORTLAND 

The advance in local flour prices was 
continued with the upward trend of the 
wheat market, two gains, each of 20c, 
being announced. List prices at the close 
of last week: family patents, $9.65; bak- 
ers hard wheat, $9.75; bakers blue-stem 
patents, $9.85. The volume of domestic 
business during the week. was fair, but 
export trade was of unsatisfactory pro- 
portions. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

‘ ; bbls activity 

ge Se SN eeverrr ee 42,125 67 
Previous week ..........-. 38,940 62 
i 2 eereerrerreerr .+. 62,181 84 
TWO FORTS GOO o6cccccsvcics 20,227 35 
Three years ago .......... 32,745 57 
POUP FORTS GD 2... cc cvcces 22,409 46 
PEVS FORTS BHO .cciccsvcsec 24,087 56 
The wheat market moved upward 


most of last week, but the volume of 
business was not large. Mills were only 
occasional buyers and, as_ heretofore, 
most of the trading was by dealers. Of- 
ferings by farmers were limited. Bids 
at the close of last week: hard white, 
$1.88 bu; soft white, $1.75; western 
white and hard winter, $1.74; northern 
spring, $1.80; western red, $1.69; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $2. 

Flour exports from Portland in De- 
cember were 57,675 bbls, valued at $395,- 
751, compared with 304,781 bbls worth 
$1,479,705 in the same month of 1923. 
Total flour exports for 1924 were 1,264,- 
876 bbls, valued at $6,767,536, against 
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1,521,573 bbls, valued at $7,800,206, in 
1923. 

Wheat exports last month were 1,266,- 
034 bus, and in the same month last year 
2,389,797. For the -year 1924 Portland 
wheat exports were 20,426,482 bus, com- 
pared with 17,732,996 in 1923. 

Receipts of flour at Portland from in- 
terior mills in 1924 were 2,225 cars, 
against 2,399 in 1923 and 1,918 in 1922. 

Wheat receipts for the year were 22,- 
584 cars, compared with 21,250 in 1923 
and 21,591 in 1921. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


FEED PLANT ADDED TO 
GLOBE CO.’S PROPERTIES 


Los Anceres, Cat.—The newest addi- 
tion to the group of properties owned 
and operated by the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. is a new feed plant which is 
nearing completion in Los Angeles. The 
mill covers more than two acres of 
ground, and will have a capacity of ap- 
proximately 1,000 tons feedingstuffs per 
day. Construction is re-enforced con- 
crete. 

Six buildings are included in the 
group; a two-story alfalfa mill, an 18- 
bin concrete elevator 60 ft high, and ‘a 
three-story grinding and mixing plant, 
comprise the manufacturing unit. There 
are three warehouse buildings, two used 
to store the manufactured feeds and one 
for hay which enters into the making 
of sweet feeds. 

The most modern machinery is being 
installed at the new plant. Conveyor 
systems and automatic devices will cut 
the cost of operation to a minimum. The 
alfalfa mill is equipped with a.Giddings 
alfalfa grinder connected with a 50-in 
direct driven suction fan, and will have 
a capacity of 200 tons per day. Included 
in this same building as a separate unit 
is a large Williams grinder and a 30-in 
Monarch attrition mill for crushing copra 
and oil cake, used in many of the manu- 
factured feeds. 

From the headhouse, in which all clean- 
ing, scouring and hulling of grains will 
be done, the grain will be conveyed into 
nine working bins of 250 tons capacity 
in the grinding and mixing plant. These 
working bins are directly connected with 
hopper scales serving specially designed 
vertical mixers. All packing will be han- 
dled on the second floor of the building, 
so the finished products can be trans- 
ferred by chutes to either warehouses or 
cars as desired. 

The feeds will bear the “Al” brand, 
which is widely known on the Pacific 
Coast and elsewhere in the territories 
served by the Globe plants. 

Since its organization 22 years ago this 
company has been engaged in an almost 
continuous building program in order 
to keep pace with the growth of its busi- 
ness. As a result of this activity there 
are in operation today seven modern 
flour mills, five of them in California, at 
Los Angeles, Colton, San Francisco, San 
Diego and Sacramento, and two outside 
of that state in El Paso, Texas, and Qg- 
den, Utah; a rice mill at Woodland, a 
macaroni factory at Culver City, and 
some 50 or more warehouses, feed mills 
and elevators located at various points 
in Pacific Coast and _ intermountain 
states. 


The first mill of the company was built . 


in Los Angeles, where the general offices 
are still located. The last one, at Ogden, 
Utah, was placed in operation in the fall 





New Feed Plant of the Globe Grain & Milling Co. at Los Angeles 
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of 1922, and is one of the finest in the 
country. 

When the Globe Grain & Milling Co. 
was organized in 1902, W. E. Keller was 
elected president, and has remained in 
that position since. J. B. Alexander is 
first vice president, O. H. Morgan second 
vice president and ‘general manager, W. 
L. Valentine third vice president, and 
A. D. Buckley secretary and treasurer. 
The capital and surplus of the company 
is over $12,000,000. 





MONTANA’S LARGER ACREAGE 

Great Faris, Mont.—Montana’s win- 
ter wheat crop is about 12 per cent 
larger in acreage than that of 1923, ac- 
cording to the state department of agri- 
culture. 
the 1925 harvest amounts to 767,000 
acres, compared to 685,000 one year ago. 
The condition of winter wheat as of 
Dec. 1 is put at 85, compared, to 90 one 
year ago and to 82 for the 10-year pe- 
riod on Dec. 1. Snow which has been 
general over the wheat belt of the state 
has kept the fields well covered and the 
roots are said to be well started and 
healthy. 

The larger acreage to winter wheat is 
due largely to the factor of improved 
wheat market conditions, aided to some 
extent by favorable farming conditions 
in the late summer and fall. There also 
will be a healthy increase in the acreage 
seeded to spring wheat this year, all 
traceable to the same causes. 

Joun A. Curry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

High wheat prices and the shifting 
market had a deterring effect on flour 
buying last week. Buyers appear deter- 
mined to await price reactions, encour- 
aged -by the recent mild reactive tend- 
ency, although the world position is gen- 
erally regarded as bullish and higher 
prices are predicted. Mills found de- 
mand slow, but contracts already in hand 
helped to keep them working. 

Slow conditions prevail in durum. 
Buyers take on only absolute needs, in 
the hope of recessions later on. No. 2 
semolina in 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., mill, 
was quoted Jan. 3 at 54%@5%c lb, and 
durum patent 4c less. 

Nominal prices, Jan. 3, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


19 1924 
Family patent ........ $9.20@9.45 $6.10@6.35 
Bakers patent ........ 8.95@9.20 56.90@6.10 
First clear, jute....... 7.80@7.95 56.00@5.25 


Second clear, jute.... 6.20@6.70 3.25@3.65 
The local rye mill reports inquiry 
scarce from outside points, and no im- 
mediate promise of any improvement. 
The only business passing is to local 
established trade. Quotations, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., mill, Jan. 3: pure white 
$8, No. 2 straight $7.50, No. 3 dark $5.80, 
No. 5 blend $7.40, No. 8 rye $6.60. 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dee. BeTaR. Bo ccccccccses 12,480 34 
Previous week .. +. 9,240 27 
FORE BHO cccccese 13,360 36 
Two years ago ... 9,790 26 





Wheat receipts have reached a mini- 
mum ‘and the daily cash offerings have 
been reduced to scanty proportions, with 
market quiet and draggy. There ‘has 
been no recent change in the spring grade 
spreads, but slight to fair advances in 
top bids of amber durum. Supply of 
the latter is scarce and wanted, bringing 
good prices when available. No. 1 dark 
northern closed Jan. 3 at $1.72@1.90, 
No. 2 dark $1.70@1.86, and No. 3 dark 
$1.68@1.82. No. 1 northern spring 
closed at $1.70@1.74. Stocks in elevators 
increased 258,000 bus. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

oa Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 
Dec, No. 1 ° we 2 
27... 179% @200% 178% @200% 177% 175% 
29... 178% @199% 177% @199% 176% 174% 
30... 173% @194% 172% @194% 171% 169% 


31... 177% @198% 176% @198% 175% 173% 
1925—Jan. 


Bo oes: wahue SPE Daccce * esse ewsee 

2.... 175% @199% 174% @199% 173% 171% 

3.... 177% @202% 176% @202% 175% 173% 
*Holiday. 


Feeders are not much in evidence, in- 
quiry in that direction indicating that 
demand has been pretty well covered for 
the moment. No. 3 white spot oats and 
to arrive closed Jan. 3 at 55%c; barley, 
74@90c. 


Winter wheat now planted for © 
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Bullish conditions continue in rye. The 
market lost some ground in the week 
ending Jan. 3, but traders look for this 
setback to be recovered. A strong active 
demand keeps cash offerings cleaned up 
at all times, and supplies do not seem 
adequate to fill the going requirements. 
Spot and to arrive are now ruling 4c dis- 
count under the May delivery. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 3, 1925, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

o—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 


Spring .... 140 380 284 119 79 2 
Durum .....189 259 673 15 32 236 
Bonded ... 17 ee ee ee ee ee 
Totals .. 346 639 957 134 111 ‘238 
COFR ccccce 1 185 a Tr 1 26 
Gate .cece. 850 125 2 18 8 2 
Bonded... ee 2 5 ee ee 17 
Rye ...+++. 178 311 654 13 oe 19 
Bonded... vs ee 1 ee oe ee 
Barley .... 3 29 11 109 ee 10 
Bonded... 5 ee 2 13 oe os 
Flaxseed .. 35 55 48 97 69 129 
NOTES 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Zinsmaster re- 
cently moved into their new home at 2 
Hawthorne Road, Duluth. 


Duluth-Superior mills in the calendar 
year 1924 produced 937,355 bbls wheat 
flour and 18,795 of rye. In 1923 the out- 
put of wheat flour reached 1,015,615 bbls, 
and rye 15,660; in 1922, 1,004,175 and 
10,145 bbls, respectively. 

Quiet conditions confronted bakers 
with the advent of the new year. They 
are taking care of business in the usual 
way, however, and express hope that 
after the trade has readjusted itself to 
general activities, prospects for business 
improvement may show more promise. 
~ Mills are disposed to pay up for de- 
sirable amber and mixed durum wheat. 
Jan. 5 sales of cars were recorded at 
over $2 bu in this market. Bids on No. 
1 red were raised 2c, buyers wanting 
it for mixture. Not a sale of spring 
wheat was recorded on Jan. 5. Only five 
cars were on track, either held or ap- 
plied. Present movement is so light as 
to be practically negligible. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Tenney will 
leave shortly for New York and Boston. 
Mr, Tenney has been local representa- 
tive of the Tenney company since the 
fall of 1914, Last summer his father 
died, leaving a rubber industry located 
at Boston, and Mr. Tenney is going 
down there to manage the plant until 
satisfactory sale of it can be made. 
Meanwhile F. C. Thomas, connected with 
the company at Minneapolis, will have 
charge of the local plant. 

F. G. Cartson. 





NEW CONTRACT FAILED 
TO CURE MERGED ONE 


A somewhat unusual, but very prac- 
tical, question was presented to the 
Kansas City court of appeals in a suit 
unsuccessfully brought to recover dam- 

s as for breach of a contract to buy 
flour (Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. vs. 
Jolly et al., 261 S.W. 353). 

Three contracts were involved. The 
first called for 1,000 bbls of “uniform 
short patent” at $12.30 per bbl, to be 
shipped within 60 days as ordered; 250 
bbls were ordered out and shipped. On 
this delivery being made, a new contract 
was made for 750 bbls of the same brand 
and grade of ftour at $10 per bbl, to be 
delivered within 90 days, as ordered. 
Later, and at the request of defendant 
buyers, a third contract was made, 
ar the first, as to the undelivered 
750 bis, and the secund contract, and 
calling for the delivery of 1,500 bbls at 
$11.15, the average of the prices fixed in 
the preceding contracts, shipment to be 
made within 60 days, as ordered. All 
three contracts were prepared by plain- 
tiff on its regular forms. 

When sued, defendants pleaded that 
the term “short patent” was a trade 
name used to designate a certain quality, 
grade or standard of flour; that the 
250 bbls delivered were inferior to that 
grade, being “long patent” and unsatis- 
factory to flour users; that defendants’ 
customers returned the flour, refusing 
to accept or pay for it; that inferiority 
of the flour delivered was not discovered 
until the first and second contracts had 
been merged into the third; and that de- 
fendants promptly canceled the third 


contract on discovery of the inferior 
quality of the flour delivered. 

Trial of the action resulted in denial 
of recovery in favor of plaintiff mill, 
and in an award to defendants on a 
counterclaim for damages resulting from 
the delivery of flour inferior to the con- 
tract requirements. 

Responding to a contention made by 
plaintiffs attorneys, that breach of the 
first contract could not justify cancella- 
tion of the third, the court of appeals 
said: “It is no doubt true that, generally 
speaking, the substitution of a new con- 
tract for an old one is a sufficient con- 
sideration for the new, and doubtless one 
independent contract cannot be rescind- 
ed for the breach of another independ- 
ent contract. 

“But, suppose the two contracts had 
remained as they were drawn. Defend- 
ants agreed in the first to-pay $12.30 per 
bbl and in the second to pay $10 per 
bbl. When the violation of the first, on 
account of the inferior er of the 
250 bbls, was discovered, defendants 
would have had the right to yescind that 
contract and escape the payment of 
$12.30 for each of the 750 bbls remain- 
ing thereunder, but would still be. re- 
quired to pay only $10 per bbl for the 
750 due under the second contract, pro- 
vided it was not violated. 

“Before any violation of the first con- 
tract was known, defendants entered in- 
to the third contract for the remaining 
flour called for in the first and all of 
the flour called for in the second, at the 
average price of the two contracts, which 
obligated them to pay $1.15 more per 
barrel for 750 bbls than they would have 
had to pay under the second contract. 
Consequently, this additional price on 
the 750 bbls above the contract price of 
the second contract has no other consid- 
eration except that growing out of the 
price in the first contract, and, therefore, 
how can these contracts be treated as 
wholly separate and independent when 
the consideration involved in one, the 
first, enters into and inextricably forms 
a part of the consideration of the other, 
the third? 

“While the substitution of a new for 
an old contract may be a sufficient con- 
sideration for the former so as to pre- 


- vent it from being wholly without con- 


sideration, yet the price called for in 
the first contract is the only considera- 


-tion for the increase in price in the third 


contract over the price in the second. 
Now, the right to rescind and decline to 
take the remaining 750 bbls of the first 
contract, because of its violation, was 
clearly a valuable right; and that right 
was not waived by the execution of the 
third contract, because defendants did 
not know at that time of the violation. 
Defendants cannot be said to have 
waived when they did not know that 
fact... « 

“In the situation here shown, the right 
of defendants to defend against the 
third contract on the ground stated 
would seem to be analogous to those 
where contracts have been entered into 
by mistake. It is well settled that such 
contracts can be defended against. . . . 

“We need not go into the question of 
whether, upon the defendants’ cancella- 
tion of the third contract on the ground 
stated, plaintiff could have insisted upon 
the reinstatement of the second contract, 
because nothing of that kind was done. 
The plaintiff saw fit to stand upon the 
third contract and sue upon and attempt 
to enforce it for the flour covered by it, 
which included the flour in both of the 
other contracts... . 

“The clause in the contract relied up- 
on by plaintiff to defeat the defend- 
ants’ right to cancel even the first con- 
tract for breach as to quality of the 
first shipment has no reference to the 
quality of the goods, but merely to the 
failure to ship, or to ship in time. This 


is shown not ay by the language of ~ 
u 


the clause itself, but also appears from 
the heading under which it is placed 
and the context in which it occurs. More- 
over, the contract was one furnished by 
plaintiff, and, in such situation, if it is 
at all o to different constructions in 
regard to any feature thereof, it should 
be construed most strongly against the 
party who furnishes or prepares it... . 

“The breach as to quality in the first 
shipment would clearly have given the 
defendants the right to cancel the rest 
of the first contract had it been then in 
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force. Lyons Milling Co. vs. Farmers’ 
Supply Co., 212 Mo. App. 390, 245 S.W. 
572; Ungerer & Co. vs. Louis Maull, 
etc., Co., 155 Mo, App. 95, 106, 134 N.W. 
56; Lindsborg, etc., Elevator Co. vs. 
Danzero (Mo. App.) 193 S.W. 606.” 

A. L. H. Sraeert. 





Canada—November Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
November, 1924, as officially reported: 




















Wheat, 

To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ......... 320,611 20,675,305 
United States ............ 3,214 492,815 
PEEL anc seed ececewenesss Ft eer 
Newfoundland ........... 61,941 166 
MPORMOGD cc cccccssosecces re 
Sy shes tabee'ede-s 0 66 20,931 240 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 4 2a 
Other British W. Indies.. S.3GRB ssn wecss 
British South Africa......  ..... 74,456 
British West Africa...... | =r 

eee ae chi, oahle.e he Se eee 
British Honduras ........ —— <6seeae 
British Guiana .......... SS rrr 

a 4,238 eten 
SN as wane: 64 09h caw errr 
EL, 0-056 60.0. 6.0'6.6:0.0-4:0-8% a? | g*egas 
SN GE 6 66e ake debe5ae a). ssaees 
CE GhWKRGO US s 6h ace bt es . .. rrr 
Czechoslovakia .......... CO ar 
ead 4-44 6 50ke4ase aes a:  ~ +eeene 
ee hea s Cakes une ~ SAeeE 872,383 
SE bin6 4604 0546 %4.0640:0 a: ieee 
SPE, Gascevececcvesces 34,987 258,318 
DUGOM GUIAMA ... wc cscece reer 
EL - 6-05 66600086505 . aa 8 6«®exss 
SEE dh ewen tas wees s i 00-006 arr 
EE wae a K-66 os Seas 8 rer ry 
Re eT eee 322,259 
Se ae 200,554 692,507 
St EO 6 w0'-0:00.0000498 > waaeee 
Greece 20,710 189,972 
ree ae © a 4awae 
Iceland — ‘eseeas 
DET SEESCh wAei660 06k 64% 7,914 610,642 
Irish Free State ......... 17,790 142,799 
Dt Hib Géee Vas chicetsss ‘hemes 976,235 
Lettonia 25,522 195,916 
Morocco | akhees 
Netherlands 23,794 1,053,582 
Nigeria —. eeeawe 
Panama | are 
DUE Shbsdbegencresenenes 977 38,819 
Philippine Islands ........ ieee 
PPT Or Pere re 8, errr ee 
Portuguese Africa ....... a” eweeed 
| rae VeGhsoaANetec< Senko 84,000 
Re” eee ss are 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. —— 8=3—i‘“( A re 
SPUNIED 6 0:00: 0:6060006 90sec 3,338 401,847 
SEE. 462.086.0602 660 060868 — 8 8=§s: San ew 
ED 0 56 ous 004940 06040 ae =} ewe 
Co ee oe ee Dee. e6daac 
BOOED ovccvccccrescoess 905,336 26,982,261 

lan 100 lbs 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ....... 42,785 45,007 
United States .......... 252,405 #..... 
rrr ree 2,230 27 
British Guiana ......... 25 130 
British Honduras ....... -- weehe 
DEY icuewascacaces 860% 87 
MES 90 4-4.00.0:466.046-060% 15 33 
Trinidad and Tobago.... —— 8 =«s—- Hiaes 
Other Br. West Indies... 30 92 
Newfoundland .......... 4,856 439 
EPOER WUOO DUREO .nccccee cscs 2,843 
aes 12,123 553 
BEE. 5-6: 0.5:6.04.0%00 000-0 4400 = cvves 
PUOUIOUENGD cece deccecs§ § ceees 550 
CE ovws sees anew bee 0s 
PEE S¢ceavisugenves®  e2000 4,309 
DE SCECCSNERSedESHS ef ees 221 
Alaska —-— # &£&¢0868 
Brit. Straits Settlements. | | er 
BOO TORIRRE ceccccscccs secs 460 
;, rrererrerrr ry rt 320,334 64,741 
Net herlands—Crops 


Grain crops of the Netherlands, as report- 
ed by the Department van Landbouw, 
Nijverheid en Handel, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley B’kwh’'t Oats Rye 
3,123 cee 


1924... 4,462 12 25,656 13,962 
1923... 6,211 2,945 18,641 14,571 
1922... 6,161 3,143 17,817 17,140 
1921... 8,662 3,302 20,001 14,987 
1920... 5,993 2,743 20,443 14,245 
1919... 6,016 2,353 243 21,338 14,714 
1918... 6,431 2,615 205 18,617 13,022 
1917... 3,949 2,158 274 17,858 13,261 
1916... 4,786 2,379 286 17,925 11,645 
1915... 7,090 3,380 283 20,692 16,116 
1914... 5,779 3,020 430 19,368 13,471 
1913... 5,164 3,131 430 18,909 16,895 
1912... 56,604 3,364 498 16,317 16,094 
1911... 6,611 3,416 379 17,724 16,110 
1910... 4,441 3,104 e+e 18,039 15,357 

Flaxseed crop (000’s not omitted): 1924, 
300,000 bus; 1923, 258,000; 1922, 250,000; 


1921, 249,000. 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley B’kwh’'t Oats Rye 
119 ee 377 


1924..... 62 489 
1923..... 154 59 381 619 
1922..... 156 61 12 394 500 
1921..... 180 62 14 383 499 
1920..... 152 56 395 492 
1919..... 168 57 19 389 497 
1918..... 148 60 31 392 472 
1917..... 121 62 20 383 467 
1916..... 134 60 18 343 494 
1916..... 163 64 19 358 546 
1914..... 148 67 24 348 568 
1913..... 141 66 26 348 564 
1912..... 143 66 29 341 563 
1911..... 142 69 32 341 567 





The plant of the City Flour Mills, 
Henderson, Ky., recently burned, caus- 
ing a loss of $40,000, fully covered by 
insurance. 


















Reports from all over the country in- 
dicate continued firmness in the mill- 
feed market, with a not very active but 
on the whole increasing demand, and a 
scarcity of supplies which is keeping 
both mills and jobbers from making any 
concessions in price in order to secure 
orders. ‘Trade has been of the usual 
holiday variety, but there have been 
signs of an increase in the number of in- 
quiries, and there are many indications 
that the cold weather of the past two 
weeks is bringing stock feeders into the 
market. 

Shipping directions on flour have been 

coming in somewhat better of late, with 
the result that production during the 
past week has been rather heavier than 
was expected. This has been reflected 
in a somewhat increased output of wheat 
millfeeds, particularly of bran, and in a 
few markets bran prices have shown a 
tendency toward weakness. On_ the 
other hand, middlings and shorts are ex- 
ceedingly scarce, and prices are 50c@$1 
ton higher than they were a week ago. 
* The continued advance in grain prices, 
with no apparent slackening of the ex- 
port demand, is leading to a general be- 
lief that no material decline is likely for 
some time, and this is combining with 
the relatively small production of wheat 
millfeeds to hold feed prices at their 
present level. The strongest feature of 
the situation, however, is the abnormally 
small amount of forward business done 
at what now look like the very low levels 
prevailing in tne early fall. The mills 
at that time complained of the slowness 
of the feed trade, but if it had been 
much more active than it was, the mar- 
ket would now be depressed by resales. 
based on prices $6@8 a ton lower than 
the ones at present quoted. 

Practically all forms of feedingstuffs 
are sharing in the strength of the pres- 
ent situation, which must be attributed 
very largely to the firmness of the mar- 
ket for coarse grains. The production 
of linseed and cottonseed oil meal has 
been exceedingly large, and yet the 
prices of these feeds are gradually ad- 
vancing. As for the various types of 
corn feed, they have gone up steadily in 
sympathy with the advances in the price 
of the grain. 

Just at- present the eastern markets do 
not seem to be overloaded with Canadian 
feed, although shipments from Canada 
are coming in at a fairly steady rate. 
There has been a marked decrease in 
the flour production of the Buffalo mills, 
although activity at that point has picked 
up somewhat during the past week. 
This has materially cut down the quan- 
tity of feed offered in the eastern mar- 
kets, and has enabled western mills to 
do a certain amount of business. 


* * 
CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—Demand for wheat feeds 
has improved a little, but still is only 
moderately good. Sentiment seems to be 
changing, and bullish ideas are more pro- 
nounced than a week or two ago. Prices 
are unchanged to 50c ton higher, but 
many in the trade look for still higher 
levels, especially on standard middlings. 
These are very scarce at present, and 
are much tighter than bran. Mixers are 
in the market for occasional lots, and 
their products seem to be moving in fair 
volume, although some country dealers 
still report that their stocks are moving 
slowly, despite the colder weather. 

Spring bran was quoted Jan. 3 at $34 
ton, hard winter bran $33.75@34.25, 
standard middlings $86@36.50, flour 
middlings $39.50@40, and red dog $44@ 
45.50. 

Sr. Lovuis.—Little activity is seen in 
the local millfeed market. Demand is 
quiet and offerings are in keeping there- 
with. As a result of this situation, prices 
show little change from those of the 
past several days. The severe winter 
weather did not cause the increase for 
car lots of feed that had been anticipat- 
ed, and mixed car business is still pro- 





Soft 
bran is quoted at #33@33.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $32.50@33, and gray shorts 
$36.50@37.50. 


viding the main outlet. winter 


THE NORTHWEST 
MinwavuKkee.—Feed shows 
since prior to the holidays. 
slackened between Christmas and New 
Year’s and has not revived. Prices are 
steady to firm, but largely nominal. A 
weakening in grain prices caused a spell 
of easiness, which seems to have been 
overcome, The principal factor in sus- 
taining prices continues to be the scarc- 

ity of supply. 

Mills are holding whatever feed is left 
after filling the regular requirements of 
established trade on mixed car business 
without yielding to the pressure for con- 
cessions. Moreover, they are unwilling 
to shade the premiums asked for de- 
ferred shipment. The prospects are for 
no material increase in milling opera- 
tions, so that the supply is likely to be 
light all winter. At the same time the 
trade faces the bulk of the winter de- 
mand, which probably will not be delayed 
much longer. This continues a tight sit- 
uation that seems peculiar, because buy- 
ing has been so abnormally light. 


no change 
Demand 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


at $32 ton, standard middlings $33.50 
@3A, flour middlings $38@38.50, red dog 
$43, wheat mixed feed $33@38, and rye 
middlings $31@32, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Jan. 6 Year ago 
..$30.50@31.00 $.....@25.00 
- @34.00 -+-@25.00 
37.50@38.00 27.50@28.00 
29.50@33.00 


Bran ......-. 
Stand. middlings.. 
Flour middlings... 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 41.00@43.00 

Du.tvurn.—The holidays slowed down 
feed business in general, but mills occa- 
sionally dispose of a little stuff. Pres- 
ent sales call for prompt delivery. As 
mills are pretty well sold up, and the 
current request for feed holds strong, 
there is no trouble to dispose of every- 
thing they produce. On some grades 
they may be oversold, but expect to catch 
up shortly with fairly ‘steady grinding 
on flour orders. 


Great Fatsis.—Millfeed prices stand 
at the highest level that has been re- 
corded for more than five years, and fur- 
ther advances are in sight. With this 
record as to price level, output is quick- 
ly taken. Current quotations: bran $34 
ton and standard middlings $36, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots. There is prob- 
ably a little more than normal Jocal buy- 
ing, but the general trend of the trade 
is on shipping orders for outside points, 
largely toward the Pacific Coast. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Demand for millfeed 
was quiet last week, due largely to the 





Flour middlings 


(gray shorts) ... 38.50@39.00 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Jan. 
6, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
@32.00 $.....@ eee. YYrer 


Chicago 
Spring bran ... sr. * | ar 
Hard winter bran. 33.00@33.25 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... .....@..... ences cece 
Standard middlings 
(brown shorts)... 35.50@36.00 33.40@34.00 


38.00 @38.50 


Red dog ....... 43.00 @ 44.50 - @43.00 DMeceee cece e@..... 49.00@50.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran .. TTT TPT ETC eT $39.50@40.00 $39.50@40.00 $36.50@38.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ........... «+ 89.60@40.00 .....Q.cees oer Pea wre te 
Soft winter bran Terer eT cece BOOB nace cM cces: veces Qensee BASSET 
Stand. middlings (brown shorts) 41.00@41.50 42.50@43.00 39.00@40.00 37.50@39.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).. 46.00@47.09 44.50@45.00 42.00@ 44.00 wey) seers 
Red dog Sale an wed riveree 50.00@51.00 -@50.50 650.00@51.00 .....@..... 


Baltimore 
; $38.50@39.00 
32.50@33.00 .....@..... 
.50 39.00@40.00 


St. Louis 


29.00 @30.00 
-@..... 33.00@3: 





31.50@32.00 .....@..... 41.00@42.00 


33.50@34.00 36.50@37.50 46.00@48.00 








About the only change in prices dur- 
ing the week has been to advance the 
limits on middlings for later shipment 
50c@$1 ton, which grew out of smaller 
output and anticipates a keener call for 
shorts in February-March, according to 
past experience. Hominy feed is some- 
what firmer. 

Closing quotations, Jan. 3: spring bran 
$33@33.50 ton, winter bran $33.20@33.70, 
standard fine middlings $34@35.50, flour 
middlings $38@38.50, red dog $42.50@ 
43.50, rye feed $31.50@32.50, hominy feed 
$48@48.50, reground oat feed $13@14, 
gluten feed $40.80, and cottonseed meal 
$43.50@47.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapouis.—The only change for 
the week in the millfeed situation is an 
easier feeling in bran. All other grades 
are scarce and firm. Bran, however, 
while held nominally by city mills in 
mixed cars at $32 ton, is now obtainable, 
jobbers say, at $31, in moderate quan- 
tities, while some country bran has been 
traded at as low as $30.25. The strength 
recently was due mainly to scarcity and 
not to demand; the weakness the last 
few days reflects the slightly increased 
offerings. 

Standard middlings, however, are very 
scarce. Mixers are in the market daily 
for a few cars, and bids of 50c ton under 
city mill quotations do not attract any 
offerings to speak of. The same ap- 
plies to both flour middlings and red 
dog. There is a steady inquiry for these 
heavier grades from out-of-the-way mar- 
kets, with buyers ready to pay top 
prices. In fact, the Southeast is bid- 
ding for these grades for shipment up 
to next May or June, with a few sales 
reported at $1 ton premium over spot. 
This demand is unusual for. this season 
of the year, and is credited to the high 
price and scarcity of corn. 

Bran is quoted nominally by city mills 





effect of the holiday season. Interest 
since Jan. 1 has been noticeably stimu- 
lated, although sales have not been large. 
Prices are unchanged to 50c ton lower 
than a week ago, with most sales un- 
changed. 

Mills are not pushing either bran or 
shorts. Most millers are bullish on the 
January-February situation, and are re- 
fusing to sell anything for deferred ship- 
ment. On the other hand, mixers and 
other heavy users are not willing to 
pay large premiums for future deliv- 
eries. 

Spot bran is quoted $30@31 ton, 
sacked, Kansas City, brown shorts $33, 
and gray shorts $34@34.50. 

Satrva.—Millfeed is very active this 
week on account of the extreme cold. 
Demand is difficult to supply, and prices 
are steady at last week’s quotations. 
Prices, Jan. 2, basis Kansas City: bran 
$1.50@1.55 ewt, mill-run $1.65@1.70, and 
gray shorts $1.80@1.85. 


Arcuison.—Millfeed has registered an- 
other advance, despite a rather indiffer- 
ent demand during the holidays. Bran 
is selling for $30.50 ton, mill-run $32.80 
and shorts $35, basis Atchison. 


Oxtanoma Crry.—Winter wheat and 
the high price of corn for feeding caused 
an exceptionally strong demand for mill- 
feeds throughout this territory during 
the holiday period. The outlook is that 
it will continue unabated for several 
weeks. Car lot requirements are more 
numerous. Mill-run bran sold at $1.70 
ewt, straight bran $1.60, shorts $2, corn 
chop $2.50, and corn meal in 25-lb bags 
82c. 


Denver.—Bran is scarce in Colorado, 
and the little owned by the mills is being 
held at strong prices. Millers are ex- 
tremely bullish, predicting $40 bran in 
Denver by spring. It sold here Dec. 31 
at $836 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $88, f.o.b., 
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Colorado common points, having ad- 


vanced $2 on that day. 
CENTRAL STATES 


Totepvo.—At the close of the year mill- 
feed is perhaps the brightest spot on 
the millers’ horizon. An erratic wheat 
market has affected flour sales, but feed 
continues in good demand at strong or 
advancing prices. No trouble in selling 
all that is being produced and it looks as 
if the price would stand an advance. 

Soft winter wheat bran is quoted at 
$36.50@36.75 ton, mixed feed $38.75, and 
middlings $40@40.75, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 


Prrrssurcu.—Millfeed sales for the 
week ending Jan. 3 were slow. Prices 
were higher and firm. All sales were for 
prompt shipment. Quotations, Jan. 3: 
standard middlings $39.50@40.50 ton, 
flour middlings $42.50@43.50, spring 
wheat bran $37@38, red dog $47.50@ 
48.50, cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent 
protein $46.70@47.70, 41 per cent pro- 
tein $44.70@45.70, 36 per cent protein 
$42.70@43.70; dairy feed, 22 per cent 
protein $45.90@46.90, 16 per cent pro- 
tein $38.40@39.40. 

InpIANAPoLis.—Feed demand is good, 
and with colder weather than is ordinary 
for this part of the country in prospect, 
it looks as if business in this line would 
continue good. Prices are unchanged. 


Evansvitte.—There is still a strong 
demand for millfeed, and millers some- 
times find it difficult to meet requirements. 
Prices, Jan. 2, based Evansville, 100-lb 
sacks, carload lots: bran $33@34 ton, 
mixed feed $35@36, shorts $37. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—Millfeeds aré dearer, more 
because of the advance in all grains than 
of an actual increase in demand. North- 
western prices seem rather high in com- 
parison with the prices quoted by feed 
jobbers, although there is little demand 
by the mixed car trade in New York 
state, due vary likely to the poor milk 
prices ruling here. Outside of the state, 
particularly to Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey trade, there has been considerable 
shipment. 

Bran for prompt shipment is offered 
at $35, standard middlings at $37, flour 
middlings $42.50, mixed feeds $42.50, and 
red dog $46.50. 

Although the Maple Leaf Milling Co. 
has taken the contract for the large flour 
order to Russia of 200,000 bbls, there 
will be no pressure from Canadian feeds, 
as the entire output has already been 
placed and Canadian trade could use 
still more. 

Gluten feed, sacked, 23 per cent, is 
offered at $44.70 ton. Cottonseed meal, 
43 per cent, is offered at $48. Some 
business is passing in hominy feed at 
$53 ton, Buffalo basis. . 

Boston.—The wheat feed market re- 
mains unchanged as regards prices, with 
a quiet demand. Other feeds held steady, 
but very quiet. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: spring bran $38.50@39, standard 
middlings $41.50@42, flour middlings 
$43.50@44, mixed feed $41@45, red dog 
$50.50, gluten feed $47.95, gluten meal 
$53.70, hominy feed $55, stock feed $52, 
reground oat hulls $18.50, cottonseed 
meal $44@51, all in 100’s. 

Puitapetpui1a.—Trade in millfeed is 
quiet, but offerings are light and prices 
are about 50c higher. Closing quota- 
tions, Jan. 3, in car lots, per ton, to ar- 
rive: spring bran $39.50@40, soft winter 
bran $39.50@40, hard winter bran $39.50 
@A0, standard middlings $41@41.50, flour 
middlings $46@47, and red dog $50@51. 

Battimore. — Millfeed continues to 
gain, but the advance is serving to check 
demand very materially. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran $38.50 
@39, soft winter bran $39@40, standard 
middlings $41@42, flour middlings $46 
@48, red dog $49@50, city mills’ mid- 
dlings $39.50. 

Norrotx.—Feed this week is active, 
and a number of large purchases have 
been reported at the advanced prices. 
Some dealers reported the only substan- 
tial business for years in the week fol- 
lowing Christmas, and evidences of 
strong demand are on every hand. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 3: red dog $51@52 ton, 
fancy winter flour middlings $46@48, 
standard middlings $39@41, standard 
bran $38@39. 
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THE SOUTH 

Nasnvitte.—Moderate demand fea- 
tured the millfeed market during the 
holidays. Practically no change was 
noted in prices, which are as follows: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $34@37; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts $37.50@39. 

Mempuis.—Cold weather has not had 
much effect on demand for millfeed, al- 
though prices are firm and higher. Busi- 
ness for the past week or so has been 
light, although movement from the retail 
trade has been fair. Wheat bran is 
quoted nominally at $34 ton and gray 
shorts at $38@39, although the latter 
were held at $39.50@40 for several days 
early in the week. Cottonseed meal is a 
shade firmer, but demand slack, with 41 
per cent quotable at $39 and 43 per cent 
at $41.50 for immediate, local basis. 

New Orteans.—Mills quoted wheat 
bran last week at $1.85 cwt, sacks; No. 
2 white oats 744%4c, No. 3 white oats 
7314%4c; No. 2 yellow corn $1.51, No. 3 
yellow corn $1.50; alfalfa hay, No. 1 
$29.50, No. 2 $27.50; timothy hay, No. 
1 $27, No. 2 $25. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Seatrie.—Millfeed has been in good 
demand, with offerings and _ supplies 
light. Washington mill-run was held at 
last week’s close at $39 ton. Montana 
mills were not offering, but resellers sold 
mixed feed, January-February shipment, 
at $38.50 ton. 

Porttanp.—The millfeed market is 
held at a very firm level. Business has 
continued good since the cold spell, and 
stocks in most quarters are reduced to 
a low point. Mills at the close of last 
week quoted mill-run at $39 ton, and 
middlings at $51. 

San Francisco.—The California mill- 
feed market was strong during the past 
week, prices advancing,-with a very lim- 
ited supply arriving from the Pacific 
Northwest and practically none from 
the East. Increased prices are expected 
by those in closest touch with the situa- 
tion. Northern bran and mill-run for 
January and February delivery were 
quoted at $42@43 ton, middlings $50 
@51 and low grade flour $51@52, car 
lots, f.o.b., California common _ points. 
Eastern red bran, including Kansas, was 
quoted at $42.50 ton, with extremely 
small supply. There was no Montana 
bran on the market. Some is being re- 
ceived from Utah and Idaho mills, but 
with the heavier demand of winter 
months there this stock is expected to be 
very slow in coming to the coast. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Bran and: shorts hold firmly 
at previous quotations. .Stocks in hands 
of mills are light. Prices, Jan. 3: bran 
$836 ton, shorts $38, middlings $44 and 
feed flour $56, jute,. straight or mixed 
cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario ‘points. 

For shipment to the United States, 
bran with mill-run screenings is quoted 
at $25.20 ton and shorts at $27, basis 
f.o.b. cars, Fort William. 

For shipment to markets other than 
United States government standard pure 
feed bran is selling at $28 ton and shorts 
at $30, f.o.b. cars, Fort William. 

Montreat.—A further advance of $1 
characterized the opening of the mill- 
feed market last week, and was main- 
tained throughout the period. Demand 
was steady and business was fairly ac- 
tive. Closing prices, Jan. 3: bran, $36.25 
ton, shorts $38.25, middlings $44.25. 

Winnipec.—The extreme winter condi- 
tions which prevail over the entire Cana- 
dian West are causing a very heavy and 
maintained demand for millfeed of all 
kinds. Millers are not overburdened 
with these products, on account of the 
comparatively small demand for flour, 
and they are finding a keen market for 
everything along these lines that they 
have to offer. There is no change in 
prices. Quotations, Jan. 3: Fort Wil- 
liam basis, bran $28.50 and shorts $30.50, 
in mixed cars with flour; Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, bran $29 and 
shorts $31; British Columbia points, bran 
$31@33 and shorts $33@35; Pacific Coast 
points, bran $34 and shorts $36. 





An increase in world flax fiber pro- 
duction of at least 17 per cent over last 
year’s crop is now in prospect. 
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The flaxseed futures market remains 
strong, in spite of continued favorable 
news from Argentina, where the harvest 
appears to be progressing under the best 
of conditions. Fluctuations have been 
sharp, but equilibrium has been re-estab- 
lished in the neighborhood of $3.06 after 
each swing. That most of the active 
trading just now is largely speculative 
is indicated by the promptness with which 
each 4@5c advance brings on heavy sell- 
ing, with equally energetic buying de- 
veloping each time the market declines 
a few cents. Furthermore, there is now 
only a very slight differential. between 
January and May flaxseed (1%c at the 
close Jan. 6), which indicates that fear 
of an actual shortage of seed in the 
spring is having considerably less influ- 
ence than was the case a month ago. 

The sudden and very rapid growth of 
speculation in the grain markets, which 
has been the outstanding feature of the 
past weeks, has unquestionably extended, 
though in a smaller degree, to flaxseed, 
and its general influence has certainly 
been bullish. Statistically the situation 
is no stronger than it was the middle of 
November, when reports of damage to 
the Argentine crop were most numerous, 
and yet prices are 35@40c higher than 
they were at that time. Considering the 
world situation, with Europe’s extraor- 
dinary buying activity, the advance in 
May flaxseed is entirely natural, but the 
still greater gain in the current option 
must be attributed very largely to spec- 
wative influences. 

Flaxseed shipments from Argentina 
on the 1924 crop, to Dec. 26, amounted 
to 58,135,000 bus, of which 43,700,000 
went to Europe and 14,435,000 to the 
United States. Nothing like this rate 
of exportation can be maintained in 1925, 
for nobody expects the total crop in Ar- 
gentina to run over 45,000,000 bus, and 
most estimates place it at considerably 
less. Much obviously depends on how 
much carry-over from 1924 remains in 
Europe, for practically all Argentina’s 
supplies have been shipped out. If 
Europe is carrying into 1925 something 
like 5,000,000 bus of flaxseed, and its 
actual requirements for the year remain 
unchanged, it can probably get along 
well enough with imports from Argen- 
tina during 1925 of 33,000,000 bus or 
thereabouts. This, on the basis of a 
crop of 40,000,000 bus, would leave just 
about the quantity needed to fill out the 
United States supply. However, such 
an estimate is unquestionably based on 
extreme optimism, and a change in any 
one of three or four factors would mean 
a deficiency in the world supply. before 
next surfmer. Even so, it is to be re- 
membered that Argentina can concen- 


trate its shipments in the months be- - 


tween now and Sept. 1, so as to make up 
a possible shortage on this crop. 
Linseed oil production has been a 
trifle less active, owing to the holidays, 
and this has somewhat reduced the cur- 
rent output of oil meal, to the material 
advantage of the market. Domestic de- 
mand is improving. and stocks appear to 
be remarkably weli cleared up, with the 
January output largely contracted for. 
Export business continues good, with 
prices firm and inquiry wide. It is clear 
that the poor condition of the feed crops 
in many parts of Europe is making itself 
felt, and oil meal, like wheat, is feeling 
the influence of Europe’s renewed con- 
fidence in the future and willingness to 
make purchases even at high prices. 
Cuicaco.—There is a steady demand 
for small lots of oil meal, but few in 
the trade are inclined to take on more 
than current requirements. Shipping in- 
structions are coming in fairly well, and 
mills are maintaining a good rate of 
activity. The market is firm and prices 
are higher than a week ago, although 
there seems to be quite a range in quo- 
tations. Oil meal was quoted Jan. 3 at 
$47.75@49 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 
Mitwavxee.—A slight improvement is 
noted in demand for linseed meal from 
the country and, in anticipation of a con- 
tinuance of buying for consumptive pur- 
poses, offerings are firmly held. There 
has not been any advance in asking 
prices, but nothing seems to be available 
at less than established limits, either for 


spot or later shipment. Production de- 


‘clined during the holiday period, and this 


helped somewhat to make the situation 
better. Linseed meal quotations, Jan. 
3, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $48.50@49.50 ton. 

Min neaApouis.—Linseed crushers report 
a very satisfactory demand for their by- 
products. Minneapolis mills are oversold 
for January, and have already made fair 
bookings for February shipment. They 
are loaded down with shipping direc- 
tions, and in fact cannot get out oil meal 
fast enough to satisfy their trade. They 
are, consequently, holding quotations 
very firm. At Minneapolis they ask $48 
ton for oil meal, at Chicago $48.50, To- 
ledo $47.50 and Buffalo $47. Jobbers, 
on the other hand, report business some- 
what quiet at $47@47.50 ton. 

Heavy export sales of cake were made 
last week. Inquiry thus far this week 
is also good, with prospect» favorable to 
further heavy bookings. Linseed oil cake 
is quoted at $48 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Dvututn.—Flaxseed operators have 
been kept on edge by the unsettled action 
of the market. Selling pressure first ex- 
erted itself, and prices dropped 3%@ 
3%c, but with buying support they ad- 
vanced to new high marks Jan. 2, with 
May $3.12% and the current delivery 
$3.081%. The next day fresh pressure 
brought on weakness, so that final quo- 
tations showed a %@2c loss against Dec. 
27. May was the weaker of the two 
futures. Receipts are running light and 
cash business is limited. No. 1 spot con- 
tinues quoted at January price to 4c 
over; arrive, January to Ic over. Rail 
shipments exceeded arrivals by about 62,- 
000 bus, and further reduction in stocks 
is expected as a result of shipping op- 
erations throughout the winter months. 

Burrato.—Oil meal is slow and is of- 
fered at $47 ton by crushers. 

Pirrssurcu.—Linseed oil meal sales 
were fair the past week, with , prices 
much firmer. Quotations, Jan. 3, $59.90 
ton. 

Boston.—Prices for shipment are hold- 
ing steady at $40.50@51 for January 
shipment, but demand is slow. Resellers 
are offering at 50c@$1 under these 
prices, but are meeting with little in- 
quiry. 

Wiynieze.—Mills here report a fairly 
good demand for oil cake and meal. 
Prices show a decline of $1 ton since 
last report. Quotations, Jan. 3: oil cake, 
ton lots, in bags, $45, and oil meal $47, 
f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, 
to Jan. 3, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 





Minneapolis ... 9,989 6,573 2,903 1,079 
Duluth ....+0.% 14,809 5,928 13,431 5,021 
Totals ...... 24,798 12,501 16,334 6,100 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Jan, 3, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

-——Receipts— 7-—In store—— 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 206 72 62 453 645 40 
Duluth..... 35 55 48 1,092 450 240 


110 1,545 1,095 280 








Totals.... 241 “427 
PRICES 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 








Minneapolis — Duluth 

Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 
Dec. 30 ...$3.04% 3.02 3.04 3.02 3.04 
Dec. 31 ... 3.09% 3.07 3.05% 3.03% 3.07% 
Jan, 2 .... 3.09 3.06% 3.08 3.06 3.08 
Jan. 3 .... 3.08 3.06 3.06% 3.04% 3.05% 
Jan. 5 .... 3.05% 3.03% 3.03 3.01 3.02 

*Holiday. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

Another advance was registered here 
during the past week, which placed some 
grades of flour above the $10 bbl mark, 
showed a strong tendency for wheat and 
other grain, and brought heavier demand 
for and smaller supply of millfeeds. 
The advance came just at the end of the 
year, with stocks at about their lowest 
point in 12 months. Flour prices are not 
expected to decline, according to bro- 
kers, so that these stocks must be aug- 
mented while prices are higher than for 
many months. The advance of approxi- 


59 


mately 10c bbl all along the line affected 
not only California flours but those im- 
ported from other states. The cumula- 
tive advance has been over $1 bbl since 
Dec. 1; 

California bakers flour and similar 
grades from the Pacific Northwest are 
quoted at $10 bbl, family patents at 
$9.90, straights at $8,40@8.90 and cut- 
offs at $8.90@9.10, car lots, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California milling points. Quota- 
tions on flours from other states: Kan- 
sas standard patents $9@9.55 bbl, Da- 
kota standard patents $10.30@10.50, 
Montana standard patents $9.50@9.80, 
Idaho standard patents $9@9.20, Wash- 
ington-Oregon straights $9.30@9.50, car 
lots, basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., Cali- 
fornia common points. 

Arrivals both by ocean steamer and 
by rail have been light. Demand has 
been active because of depleted stocks. 
Inquiries have been general, showing low 
stocks in the hands of jobbers, car lot 
buyers and even those who handle only 
small orders. . 

There has been a stronger tendency to 
grain prices, following the East. Little 
wheat, however, is being received in San 
Francisco at present. 


NOTES 


W. L. Wells, of the Bishop Biscuit 
Co., Los Angeles, recently spent several 
days in San Francisco on business. 

California beet sugar prices have de- 
clined to $6.55 cewt, f.o.b., San Francisco, 
and cane to $6.75, the lowest price for 
the past year. 

J. W. Barrett, prominent in the grain 
and feed business in Chicago, was a re- 
cent visitor in San Francisco, calling 
upon Pacific Coast dealers. 

W. W. Armstrong, president National 
Copper Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
food administrator for Utah during the 
World War, recently was in San Fran- 
cisco on business. 

Milling wheat advanced to $3.10@3.15 
ewt, f.o.b., San Francisco, at the close 
of the old year. Feéd wheat brought 
$2.90@3, feed barley $2.30@2.40, and 
shipping barley $2.70@2.80, 

William H. Joyce, president Sperry 
Flour Co., has returned from his tour 
of southern California, during which he 
inspected the various Sperry properties. 
He reports that southern California is 
showing renewed optimism because of 
the assurance of ample moisture in 1925 
for all power and irrigation purposes. 


The Balfour-Guthrie Investment Co., 
Martinez, Cal. has slashed $4,000,000 
from its capitalization of $5,000,000, ac- 
cording to a certification of its capital 
stock filed with county officials. The 
company has extensive agricultural in- 
terests in the Brentwood district and in 
the grain shipping business at Port 
Costa. 

Prior to the departure of Kenneth C. 
Tripp from Ogden, Utah, for San Fran- 
cisco to take a position with the Sperry 
Flour Co. traffic department, Sperry of- 
ficials and employees gave a dance in the 
Sperry mills at Ogden in his honor. He 
was formerly district traffic manager of 
the Ogden division, and becomes assist- 
ant to E. B. Smith, general traffic man- 
ager of the company. 


Following a campaign against rats be- 
ing waged all along the California coast, 
word has been given out by health au- 
thorities that there will be another war 
against cats and dogs—or any other pets 
—around bakeries. The Oakland health 
authorities have given official notice that 
these pets cannot be kept as rat catch- 
ers; that other means must be used to 
bring about the extermination of rod- 
ents. ~ 

Retail flour dealers of San Francisco 
and Oakland advanced the price of flour 
during the past week, the new price af- 
fecting 1,400 local grocery stores in five 
counties, according to Frank B,. Con- 
nolly, secretary’ Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, San Francisco. The price schedule 
is as follows: 49-lb sack, $2.98; 2414-lb, 
$1.52; 10-lb, 65c; 5-lb, 35c; 2-lb, 16c. In 
making announcement of the new sched- 
ule, Secretary Connolly says that there 
has been an advance in prices to retail- 
ers from $7.30 bbl on June 16 to $10.10 
at the present time. 

W. E, Zorrann. 
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UNPOPULAR COMMISSIONS 


The Federal Trade Commission and 
the Tariff Commission are in a fair way 
to have themselves abolished. Dissatis- 
faction with these organizations as units 
of the government is heard every day, 
and is becoming louder and louder. 

As to the Federal Trade Commission, 
it was created to assist business, but the 
majority of its personnel from the be- 
ginning have manifested a different un- 
derstanding of its functions. It has 
done nothing but nag, and where its 
propositions have been challenged in 
court it almost invariably has been shown 
to be in the wrong. 

The Tariff Commission was set up as 
a nonpartisan board to study tariff ques- 
tions, with particular attention to pro- 
duction costs at home and abroad, and 
to advise the President and Congress in 
the light of such information. It is just 
beginning to filter into the minds of 
some statesmen who clamored so long 
for such a commission that it is impos- 
sible to set up a nonpartisan board with 
reference to the question of import 
duties. 

The best that could be done was to 
make the commission bypartisan, and 
thereby have the two opposing views on 
the question of protection represented 
on the board. At no time can such a 
board agree, because, naturally, the low 
tariff or free trade member could hardl 
be expected to consent to any rate which 
would amount to protection of a com- 
modity produced in this country. 

The President is finding out right at 
this minute that the Tariff Commission 
so far as its recommendations are con- 
cerned, is a useless appendage. The 
commission has been of no use whatso- 
ever with reference to helping him de- 
cide the question of a change in the 
duty on sugar under the flexible tariff 
law. The result is sure to be a demand 
sooner or later that the government 
eliminate the expense of maintaining 
such a body. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING BILLS 


Last minute drives are being made in 
every direction in Congress for co-op- 
erative marketing measures and the 
bread weight standardization bill. Ad- 
vocates of co-operative marketing find 
themselves at loggerheads over the kind 
of measure that Congress would be asked 
to pass. The Farmer-to-consumer League 
which is backing the Curtis-Aswell bill, 
better known as the Yoakum plan, has 
launched a bitter attack on the Capper- 
Williams bill, declaring it to be in the 
interest of the packers. 

The unbiased opinion of those who 
have looked into the measures is that 
both of them have merit. It is unfortu- 
nate for the friends of the Curtis-Aswell 
bill that the charge has been made that 
the other measure was drawn in the in- 
terest of the packers and grain ex- 
changes. No one who knows anything 
about either Representative Williams of 
Michigan or Senator Capper of Kansas 
will accuse either of them of trying to 
play into the hands of packers or grain 
dealers. 


BREAD WEIGHT STANDARDIZATION 


The bread weight standardization bill 
which was introduced by: Representative 
Charles Brand, of Ohio, was reported 
out of the House agricultural committee 
in June, but nothing has been done with 
it. Mr. Brand made a speech during the 
week which was intended to get the at- 
tention of his colleagues, with the hope 
of bringing the bill to a vote in the next 
few weeks. 

The same bill has been offered in the 
Senate by Senator Capper, who revived 
interest in the subject by a long state- 
ment emphasizing the importance of such 
legislation. There is small chance of 
having the bill taken up, especially in 


the Senate, which has fallen far behind 
in the consideration of routine measures. 


FRENCH DEBT QUESTION 


The Muscle Shoals debates continue to 
drag on without indication of any defi- 
nite result. Recently the Senate has ex- 
pended some time in a discussion of 
the French debt question, which has af- 
forded the excuse of several senators 
who pose as international statesmen to 
come back to life. The attitude of the 
French government has caused much 
misunderstanding. 

Reports have it that another interna- 
tional armament conference is to be 
called, but it is certain that the Presi- 
dent will make no such move until the 
debt problem is out of the way.. A con- 
ference called now would be sure to in- 
volve a certain amount of bargaining 
over allied debts, to the detriment of 
the issue of reduced armament. Only a 
concrete proposal from the French gov- 
ernment can make further armament ne- 
gotiations possible. 


RUMORS OF SOVIET DOWNFALL 


It will not come as unexpected if 
there should be some big news develop- 
ments soon with regard to the situation 
in Russia. 1t has been whispered about 
for several days that the fall of the 
present soviet régime is to be looked for- 
ward to at any time. The truth is said 
to be that the old government of Lenine 
and Trotsky already has broken down, 
and that their successors are failing to 
hold the people in check. 

A change in the situation at Moscow 
from communism to conservatism, it is 
thought, would mean a lot economically 
for the rest of the world. Other na- 
tions could quit worrying about the dan- 
ger of the red movement, and industry 
everywhere would instantly feel the 
good effects of the removal of a political 
menace, 


RELIEF FOR THE RAILROADS 


American railroads appear for the 
time to be out of the shadow of what 
they regarded with serious misgivings. 
The Howell-Barkley bill to set up a new 
form of labor conciliation for the trans- 
portation systems and their employees is 
not to be pressed further in this Con- 
gress. Friends of the bill are said to 
feel that the election results in Novem- 
ber were a rebuke to railroad brother- 
hoods that wandered after strange gods. 

The Howell-Barkley bill is a creature 
of the same minds that conceived the 
third party movement, so decisively 
beaten last November. Some of the 
members of Congress who voted to dis- 
charge the interstate commerce commit- 
tee and to bring the bill before the 
House without committee consideration 
are known to be ready to reverse them- 
selves if given the opportunity. The 
most of these representatives discovered 
before the campaign was over that the 
railroad brotherhoods that urged them to 
aid the Howell-Barkley bill had forgot- 
ten the obligation. 


SALE OF GOVERNMENT SHIPS 

It is felt that the Shipping Board 
gained much ground last week in the 
move to put the government merchant 
marine back into private hands. One of 
the largest and most important sales of 
ships made to private purchasers since 
the government went into the shipping 
business was consummated a few days 
ago. They are operated from the Pa- 
cific Coast to Australia and to the east 
coast of South America. A San Fran- 
cisco firm was the purchaser, and takes 
the ships under an agreement to main- 
tain the services for five years. In the 
South American service another ship is 
to be added. 





French consumption of wheat before 
the war was approximately . 338,000,000 


bus, which went to the following uses: 
bread, 286,572,000 bus; other bakery 
products, 14,696,000; seed, 36,740,000; 
total, 338,008,000. The proportions are 
now practically the same, except that a 
large extraction of flour from wheat now 
permits the economy of 3 per cent, so 
that wheat now used for bread flours 
totals 275,550,000 bus rather than 286,- 
572,000. 


LIABILITY FOR SHORTAGE 
IN INTERSTATE SHIPMENT 


An eastern firm of flour merchants 
asks information concerning the liability 
of connecting freight lines under the 
following stated circumstances: A car- 
load of mill products was carried over 
connecting rail and water lines from a 
point in Iowa to a point in Pennsylvania. 
A considerable quantity of the freight 
was lost in transit. The terminal carrier, 
a railroad, disclaims liability, and it is 
claimed that none of the rail carriers are 
liable, because. the water carrier has 
failed and gone out of business. The 
railroads claim that the loss occurred on 
the water. 

We are asked whether the failure of 
the steamship company absolves all the 
rail carriers from liability. Our corre- 
spondent takes the view that since “this 
shipment moved under a through bill of 
lading from point of origin to final des- 
tination, all or any one of the carriers 
are liable for loss and damage while in 
transit from original point of shipment 
to final destination.” 

That view is erroneous. The initial 
carrier of an interstate shipment may be 
held liable for loss in transit not result- 
ing from an excepted cause, or the car- 
rier on whose line the loss occurred may 
be held, but the other carriers are ex- 
empt. 

About the time this shipment was in 
transit the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down a decision which is 
as clear and concise on this subject as 
it is authoritative. That court said, in 
the case of Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Co. vs. McGinn, 42 Sup. 
Ct, 332: 

“The settled federal rule is that, in the 
absence of statute or special contract, 
each connecting carrier on a through 
route is bound only to safely carry over 
its own line and safely deliver to the 
next connecting carrier; . . and the 
liability of a connecting carrier for the 
safety of property delivered to it for 
transportation commences when it is re- 
ceived and is discharged by its delivery 
to and acceptance by a succeeding car- 
rier, or its authoriz er 

“The Cummins amendment deals with 
“and modifies the common law liability 
only of the initial carrier. It renders 
that carrier liable for loss or damage to 
the property committed to its care 
throughout the entire route by which it 
is billed until delivered to the consignee, 
but it leaves the relation of all connect- 
ing carriers, including the terminal car- 
rier, to the shipper or consignee and to 
each other, entirely unaffected, 
and therefore their liability is as we 
have stated it unless modified by con- 
tract... . 

“The Blish Case [36 Sup. Ct. 541] 

. was against the terminal carrier, 
and one contention in that case was that 
under the Carmack (now Cummins) 
amendment the shipper’s remedy against 
the initial carrier was exclusive, even 
where the default claimed was disdeliv- 
ery by the terminal carrier. In denying 
this, this court said: 

“*The connecting carrier is not re- 
lieved from liability by the Carmack 
(Cummins) amendment, but the bill of 
lading required to be issued by the ini- 
tial carrier upon an interstate shipment 
governs the entire transportation and 
thus fixes the obligation of all partici- 
pating carriers to the extent that the 
terms of the bill of lading are applicable 
and valid” .. . 

“What was decided in the Blish Case 
was that the terminal carrier was liable 
for failure to make delivery, just as the 
initial carrier would have been if it had 
been sued for misdelivery, because by the 
terms of the bill of lading each was un- 
der obligation to make final delivery. 
The suit before us is not for misdelivery 
or other fault of the carrier sued, but 
for the fault, as alleged, of a prior con- 
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necting carrier. In express terms the 
bill of lading we have here declares that 
no carrier shall be liable for loss or dam- 
age not caused by it, and, therefore, the 
statute not providing otherwise, the peti- 
tioner cannot be liable for the damage 
alleged to have been caused before the 
stock reached its line. 

“The Carmack and Cummins amend- 
ments were enacted to enable the holder 
of a bill of lading to sue the initial 
carrier for any loss or damage to prop- 
erty suffered on any part of a through 
route, and thereby to relieve him from 
the necessity of searching out and prov- 
ing a case against a terminal or inter- 
mediate carrier. . . Having regard 
to the customary methods of doing a 
oan business in this country, it may 
have been important to have given like 
rights against others of connecting car- 
riers, but plainly, either from design or 
accident, the terms of the amendment 
limit its application to the initial car- 
rier.” 

Noting that the shipment in the case 
presented to me may have moved to a 
destination other than that fixed in the 
original bill of lading, it is to be ob- 
served that mere diversion of a ship- 
ment in transit does not change the rules 
above mentioned, but that where the 
shipment is reconsigned on arrival at 
the original destination, the initial car- 
rier of the original shipment is not liable 
for loss occurring after such reconsign- 
ment. (10 Corpus Juris, 526.) 

The fact that the steamship company 
which was one of the connecting carriers 
has failed and gone out of business can 
have no further effect than to preclude 
recovery against that company as an in- 
termediate carrier, should it appear that 
the loss occurred on that line, 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





BAKING EMPLOYEES DECLINE 
TO BEGIN WORK EARLIER 


Metpourne, Vicrorta.— The bakers’ 
employees at Brisbane, Queensland, were 
offered an increase of 5s per week if 
they would agree to begin work at 7 
o'clock in the morning instead of at 8, 
as at present. By 152 to 54 votes they 
declined to make the desired alteration. 


Cuar.ies J. Matruews. 





United States—Calendar Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by calendar years: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
14,557,000 148,494,000 
16,309,856 98,524,406 
15,024,628 164,691,565 
16,800,805 280,057,601 
19,853,952 218,287,000 
26,449,581 148,086,470 
21,706,700 111,177,103 
13,926,117 106,196,318 
14,379,000 154,049,686 
..+ 15,662,000 205,906,000 
-++ 12,769,073 173,861,944 
- 12,278,206 99,508,968 
10,622,000 61,655,000 
11,258,000 32,669,000 
8,370,000 24,257,000 
9,688,000 48,490,000 
13,013,000 $2,780,000 
15,277,000 91,384,000 
14,324,000 62,851,000 
-+ 11,344,000 20,739,000 
-- 11,543,000 13,015,000 
+ 19,556,000 73,373,000 
18,328,000 129,466,000 
19,200,000 178,300,000 
18,500,000 98,900,000 
0 ST ee 18,500,000 108,700,000 
ib néinéaene¥ees 16,600,000 149,200,000 
Bee ve sctecckcccvede 13,600,000 109,900,000 

COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 

(In bus, 000’s omitted) 

Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1924*.. 17,898 3,464 34,834 16,989 
1923... 42,188 3,227 30,850 11,983 
1922... 163,609 30,011 47,260 18,781 
1921... 128,975 3,224 29,812 26,834 
1920... °17,761 12,878 57,070 17,854 
1919... 11,193 65,295 32,898 37,612 
1918... 39,899 114,463 7,632 18,805 
1917 52,170 98,689 13,412 17,869 
1916 63,648 101,411 15,161 22,486 
1915 48,264 104,572 13,156 26,529 
1914 15,626 35,067 7,847 8,208 
1913 45,287 6,275 1,995 12,782 
1912 30,980 30,374 474 8,195 
1911 61,573 2,126 3,555 
1910 42,693 1,931 19 8,263 
1909 36,206 1,272 368 4,589 
1908 37,578 1,206 2,747 6,671 
1907 83,201 1,746 1,342 5,444 
1906 102,619 25,480 1,073 14,528 
1906 111,266 28,822 470 13,769 
1904 46,499 1,220 94 8,485 
1903 91,733 1,496 2,768 9,800 
1902 18,724 5,969 4,855 8,713 
1901 102,400 25,900 2,600 8,700 
1900 190,400 32,200 2,000 12,300 
1899 206,100 41,100 4,900 16,900 
1898 207,300 49,900 15,700 4,500 
1897 189,100 52,300 10,000 15,906 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE WORLD’S TRADE IN FLAXSEED 





United States Department of Agriculture Issues Statement Regarding World’s 
Flaxseed Supply and Requirements— United States Production 
Leaves Considerable Import Needs to Meet 
Domestic Demand in Current Year 


The trend of flaxseed production has 
been upward since 1921. Last year the 
world crop was well above the pre-war 
average, and this year’s crop is esti- 
mated to be 132,867,000 bus, or at least 
6 to 7 per cent above that of 1923, as- 
suming the yield in countries not re- 
porting to be the same this year as last. 
Calculated upon the same basis, the total 
flax fiber production this year would be 
860,700,000 Ibs, an increase of about 16 
per cent over last year. Although fiber 
production has been increasing steadily 
in the past four years, the total output 
has not yet reached the pre-war average. 

At the beginning of the 1924 season, 
the flax crop gave promise of being un- 
usually large, both for seed production 
and for fiber. Statistics on area have 
been received from all of the more im- 
portant producing countries except Rus- 
sia, and these areas are larger than in 
1923 in all cases except northern Ireland 
and Italy. Assuming, for purposes of 
comparison, that in the countries for 
which no statistics are available the acre- 
age this year was equal to that of last, 
the total flax area would amount to 17,- 
904,000 acres, which would be an increase 
of 19 per cent over that of 1923. Areas 
in general have been increasing ever 
since 1921, but 1924 is the first year in 
which the total acreage was above the 
pre-war average of 15,896,000 acres. 

Of the countries producing flax for 
seed, material increases in area are noted 
this year in all of the important growing 
regions except Russia, for which no esti- 
mate is available. The United States 
increased its acreage by half, and. the 
acreage in Canada was doubled. Argen- 
tina, Uruguay and India all report in- 
creases also, but the amounts are not so 
striking. Russia ranks among the im- 
portant seed producing countries, but 
no definite estimate has been received of 
the area there. Meager reports indicate 
that the total Russian area for seed and 
fiber has increased rather than decreased. 

The flaxseed harvest has failed to come 
up to the amount indicated by the in- 
crease in area. Production reports have 
been received from all of the important 
producing countries except Russia. The 
principal factor in the increase is the 
United States, where favorable growing 
conditions resulted in a crop nearly twice 
as large as in 1923, with only a 50 per 
cent increase in area. Canada, with its 
acreage doubled, produced a crop only 
37 per cent greater than last year. India 
produced less than last year, and the 
first production forecast for Argentina 
indicates a crop there below that of last 
year. 

The increased world supply of flaxseed 
for 1924 is due chiefly to the record- 
breaking crop in the United States this 
year, which according to the latest of- 
ficial estimates will be in excess of 30,- 
000,000 bus, or nearly double the produc- 
tiori in 1923, when the crop was estimat- 
ed at 17,429,000 bus. 

The five principal producing countries 
this year are: Argentina, 52,359,000 bus; 
United States, 30,173,000; India, 18,480,- 
000; Canada, 9,751,000; and Russia, esti- 
mated at 11,000,000. The estimated 
combined production of these five coun- 
tries is 121,763,000 bus, or approximate- 

. ly 92 per cent of the total world produc- 
tion. For British India the figures rep- 
resent the crop harvested in 1924. The 


figures for Argentina represent the crop 
sown during 1924 and to be harvested in 
the latter part of 1924 and early part 
of 1925. Argentina, which normally pro- 
duces about 55 per cent of the world 
supply, still retains her position as the 
leading flax producing country. The 
United States this year outranks India, 
which usually holds second place. The 
latest reports from Argentina indicate 
that the crop for this season will fall 
short of the 1923-24 crop by some 6,000,- 
000 bus; British India shows a decrease 
from last year of 2,840,000 bus, while 
Canada shows a gain over 1923 of 2,611,- 
000 bus. 

The estimated production for Russia, 
as shown in this summary, is 11,000,000 
bus. This is the same as last year. No 
official estimate. of production have been 
received from Russia for 1924. How- 
ever, unofficial estimates of the acreage, 
received earlier in the year, indicated in- 
creased plantings of flaxseed. In the 
absence of any reliable information re- 
garding the crop, therefore, the flaxseed 
harvest of 1923 has been used as a basis 
for the estimated production for 1924. 

The territory comprising European 
Russia during the years 1909-13 ranked 
third among the flax producing countries 
of the world, with an average annual 

roduction for that period of 19,673,000 
us. The estimated production for the 
same territory in 1924 was approxi- 
mately 13,978,000 bus, or a decrease of 
5,695,000 bus from the pre-war period. 
The production of Poland, which is not 
included in either estimate, is estimated 
at 2,738,000 bus in 1924, compared -with 
a 1909-13 average of 1,703,000 bus. 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia, former- 
ly a part of Russia, have a combined 
production this year of 2,978,000 bus, 
compared with a pre-war average of 
2,812,000. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN FLAXSEED 


Argentina, British India and Canada 
supplied about 98 per cent of the flax- 
seed that enter into international 
trade during the calendar year 1923. The 
principal flaxseed importing countries, 
in the order of their relative importance 
in 1923, were the United States, with 24,- 
332,000 bus; United Kingdom, 15,153,000; 
Netherlands, 
000; Belgium, 2,611,000; and Germany, 
2,206,000. The total imports of these 
countries in 1923 amounted to 58,212,000 


“bus, or agjproximately 90 per cent of the 


total movement entering into interna- 
tional trade. 

The average annual imports into Ger- 
many for the years 1911-13 amounted to 
15,000,000 bus, compared with the aver- 
age annual imports into the United 
Kingdom of 15,908,000 bus for the same 
period. In 1923, as indicated above, Ger- 
man imports amounted to a little more 
than 2,000,000 bus. The imports into the 
United Kingdom in 1923 were about the 
same as before the war, as were those 
of the Netherlands and France. The 
1923 imports into Belgium were less than 
a third of the importations before the 
war, when the average annual imports 
for the three-year period 1911-13 were 
9,313,000 bus. r 

The statistical returns for the United 
Kingdom, Netherlands, Germany, and 
Belgium for the first 10 months of 1924 
indicate that the imports for the current 


United States—Flaxseed Supply 
United States flaxseed production, imports, exports and net supplies, including linseed 
oil imports and exports in terms of flaxseed (7% Ibs per gallon and 2% gallons per bu), by 


crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


*Not separately reported. 


————I mports—_+. Total -——Exports——, Net 

Crop year Crop Seed Oil Total supply Seed Oil ‘Total supply 
~ pL RPO? 19,370 6,842 295 7,137 26,507 26 99 125 26,381 
PESIMwnesedixss 28,073 5,294 69 5,364 33,437 17 694 711 32,726 
i | ae 17,853 8,653 77 8,730 26,583 306 96 402 26,182 
eee 13,749 10,666 214 10,880 24,629 67 485 652. 24,077 
| RSA 14,030 14,679 20 14,699 28,729 3 286 288 28,441 
Og re 14,296 12,394 44 12,438 26,734 1 481 482 26,253 
es ae ye 9,164 13,367 20 13,387 22,551 22 476 499 22,052 
RR Rog 13,369 8,427 396 8,823 22,192 16 439 455 21,737 
Ue ee 7,256 23,392 1,820 25,212 32,468 49 457 506 31,962 
SOs on keewas 10,774 16,170 799 16,969 27,743 1 225 226 27,517 
BRE ines on u5 8,029 13,632 8,998 22,639 30,659 2 149 151 30,508 
1922-33.......... 10,375 25,006 3,027 28,033 38,408 a 166 166 38,243 
, PRES 17,060 19,577 951 20,528 37,588 bd 140 140 37,448 
1086-88... << 3.8. ASE oo ag OAR es 25 thy | Malang on a 3 


7,743,000; France, 6,167,- 


year will équal or exceed those of last 
year. The imports into the Netherlands 
for the first 10 months of this year al- 
ready amount to 8,952,508 bus, or about 
1,200,000 more than the total imports last 
year. 

Exports of flaxseed from Argentina 
and British India, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


FROM ARGENTINA 


1913 1922 1923 *%1924 
U. Kingdom ..... 2,276 1,273 1,092 2,965 
France .......+++ 1,380 1,141 973 770 
Belgium ........ 4,785 2,373 1,342 2,489 
Germany ........ 7,078 1,385 2,245 2,743 
Italy ..cccccccces 556 107 193 703 
Netherlands ..... 2,175 3,398 2,789 3,794 
United States... 130 10,453 15,537 10,094 
On order ........ 18,487 14,846 19,447 22,041 


Other countries.. 1,021 1,477 1,726 2,239 








Petal 2.006056 37,888 36,453 45,344 47,838 
FROM INDIA 
To— 1913 1922 1923 *%1924 
United Kingdom. 5,393 6,596 7,991 3,060 
Germany ........ 1,774 162 285 170 
Netherlands .... 387 426 1,058 298 
pe 1,345 1,230 1,099 883 
DPWORGS occccccces 4,367 1,969 3,065 2,229 
PD -aencenesees 100 196 254 230 
BOMIT ccvccoseses 938 1,162 1,027 1,236 
Other countries.. 381 664 577 728 
TeUtMlS cccccsece 14,685°12,404 15,356 8,834 


*Nine months, Jan. 1 to Sept. 30. 
UNITED STATES REQUIREMENTS 


In 1923 the United States produced 
approximately 17,060,000 bus flaxseed. 
The imports of flaxseed and linseed oil, 
in terms of seed, for the 12 months 
ending June 30, 1924, amounted to 20,- 
528,198 bus, making the total supply 
available for the year 37,588,198 bus. 
The exports of linseed oil, in terms of 
seed, amounted to 140,174 bus, making a 
net supply of 37,448,024 bus for the 12 
months ending June 30, 1924, compared 
with 38,242,513 during the previous 12 
months. 

Flaxseed imports into the United 
States, by months and countries, during 
the calendar years 1923 and 1924 were as 
follows, in bushels: 





-— Argentina, .——Canada—, - 
1923 1924 1923 1924 
January. 1,287,349 84,681 311,459 342,087 
Feb..... 1,643,475 1,027,263 231,411 101,399 
March.. 2,213,930 2,240,539 210,821 44,224 
April.... 2,988,392 1,856,526 113,597 103,298 
May.... 4,148,526 3,069,775 254,202 608,872 
June.... 3,132,458 2,153,353 62,058 341,486 
July. 2,202,662 1,858,065 69,078 349,823 
August 1,624,449 891,487 61,443 326,261 
Sept..... 817,360 423,611 1,125 36,838 
October 775,508 205,765 12,900 142 
Nov..... 102,062 ...... 820,925 ...... 
Dec BEGRTE os orc eves 858,661 ...... 
--Other countries—, -——Totals——, 
1923 1924 1923 1924 

January .. 44,359 975 1,643,167 427,743 
February .. 39;189 ...... 1,914,075 1,128,662 
March J) eye 2,431,340 2,284,763 
April ..... ky; Serres 3,108,704 1,959,824 
MOY sccces Seer 4,419,010 3,678,647 
June ..... 19,245 ...... 3,213,761 2,494,839 
OEY cecces 26,932 ...... 2,298,672 2,207,888 
August .... 18,998 ...... 1,699,885 1,217,748 
September. ..... «....- 818,485 460,449 
SOOO 6n6 006 8 c00vas 788,408 205,907 
DENS cseee sceesse Gene 80 sen eee 
DOCOMEDSP.. ccc cece se 1,078,886 =. cocce 
Flaxseed imports into the United 


States by fiscal years ending June 30 
were as follows, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 





i From———, 
Year ending Argen- 

June 30— tina Canada Totals 
SSA 3,029 1,410 5,002 
Bs Bae 60.0 066 6e0%% 5,021 2,251 10,499 
|) ere 1,211 3,511 6,842 
SP errr 429 4,732 5,294 
De 2b ees pcecene os 8,647 8,653 
0 See 3,928 6,630 10,666 
Ds £66000 520.6006 11,468 3,095 14,679 
a. Serre 5,009 7,015 12,394 
Peete ccevvccess 7,432 5,501 13,367 
DN 6.0066 sK06 ea8% 6,977 1,304 8,427 
eer 22,242 816 23,392 
Bs 6.00csevevora’ 13,145 2,635 16,170 
DEG S46 fsa seedens 10,409 3,013 13,632 
0 Ae 22,331 2,191 25,006 
Dy + henedsesewes 16,169 3,365 19,577 


The average production of the United 
States during the five years from 1919 
to 1923 was around 10,773,000 bus, while 
the average annual requirement for that 
period was approximately 30,000,000 bus, 
or slightly less than the crop of flaxseed 
produced in the United States this year. 

A rather outstanding fact in our for- 
eign trade during the past fiscal year 
was the further decline in our imports 
of linseed oil, which dropped from 7,568,- 
490 gallons for the year ending June 30, 
1923, to 2,378,620 for the year ending 
June 30, 1924, as compared with the 
year ending June 30, 1922, when our im- 

rts of linseed oil reached the record 

reaking amount of 22,494,050 gallons, 
equivalent to 8,997,620 bus of seed. 

If our requirements for the 12 months 
beginning July 1 of this year are equal 
to the average for the past two years, 
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which amounted to 38,000,000 bus, the 
United States will still have to import 
the equivalent of about 8,000,000 bus of 
foreign flaxseed. The total imports of 
flaxseed and linseed oil, in terms of seed, 
from July 1 to Oct. 31, 1924, amounted 
to 4,651,301 bus, as compared with 6,497,- 
219 during the corresponding period of 
last year. 


United States—Flaxsgeed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 


Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1924.... 3,289 $80,173 1912.... 2,851 28,073 
1923.... 2,014 17,060 1911.... 2,757 19,370 
1922.... 1,118 10,375 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
1921.... 1,108 8,029 1909.... 2,083 19,513 
1920.... 1,757 10,774 1908.... 2,679 25,805 
1919.... 1,503 7,256 1907.... 2,864 25,851 
1918 1,910 13,360 1906.... 2,506 25,576 
1917 1,984 9,164 1905.... 2,535 28,477 
1916 1,606 14,296 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
1915 1,387 14,030 1903.... 3,233 27,300 
1914.... 1,645 138,749 1902 - 3,740 29,285 
1913 - 2,291 17,868 

Argentina—Crops 


Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, as 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 

BORGES... BOLGSE exsese 35,000 52,359 
1923-24... 247,036 269,598 82,052 68,584 
1922-23... 195,842 152,877 54,975 47,577 
1921-22... 191,012 176,171 32,973 36,045 
1920-21... 156,133 230,420 47,619 60,470 
1919-20.°. 214,143 258,686 67,113 42,038 
1918-19... 171,591 209,240 32,762 30,775 
1917-18... 184,000 159,240 68,635 19,688 
1916-17... 80,115 58,839 32,009 4,032 
1915-16... 184,158 161,133 75,439 40,273 
1914-15... 168,468 325,179 67,251 44,309 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 50,981 39,171 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,840 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,676 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 

ACRES (000°'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 

1924-25.... 17,742 cece 2,644 5,906 
1923-24.... 17,215 8,465 2,631 5,255 
1922-23.... 16,081 7,851 2,618 4,317 
1921-22.... 13,927 7,344 2,105 3,892 
1920-21.... 14,817 8,090 2,061 3,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,622 
1918-19.... 16,976 8,249 3,080 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,229 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,969 2,525 8,207 
1915-16.... 16,420 9,928 2,565 4,001 
1914-15.... 15,471 10,386 2,869 4,258 
1913-14.... 16,243 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,560 9,464 2,487 4,283 
1911-12.... 15,737 8,456 2,102 3,745 
1910-11.... 14,614 7,945 1,640 3,123 

RYE CROP (000’'S OMITTED) 

Bus Acres 

NG 6606604. 4060684-000 40 oeee 321 
| Rr rT ee er 4,368 297 
BME 6 ced ecevcrsconceces® 3,526 366 
| ere 1,692 242 


India—Crops 


Grain crops of British India, as reported 
by the Department of Statistics of India, by 
crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Flaxs’d 
0 


1923-24...... 364,149 145,000 ..... 18,480 
1922-23...... 369,152 145,460 ..... 21,320 
1921-22...... 366,987 145,973 76,680 17,443 
1920-21...... 250,357 117,087 78,840 10,800 
1919-20...... 377,888 149,380 98,840 16,760 
1918-19...... 280,485 129,827 71,288 9,400 
1917-18...... 370,421 155,307 96,600 20,600 
1916-17...... 379,232 155,447 93,760 20,800 
1915-16...... 323,008 147,653 100,080 19,040 
1914-15...... 376,581 142,847 83,280 15,880 
1913-14...... 312,032 125,113 83,360 15,448 
1912-13...... 367,845 40,973 88,440 21,684 
1911-12...... 870,615 45,500 76,760 25,796 
1910-11...... 376,629 1.2... soccer 22,852 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Corn Flaxs’d 








1923-24 30,203 7,300 3,730 
1922-23 30,835 7,350 3,382 
1921-22 28,234 7,303 3,011 
1920-21 25,783 6,203 2,268 
1919-20 29,949 7,519 2,245 
1918-19 23,798 6,394 1,989 
1917-18 35,487 8,407 3,797 
1916-17 32,940 7,883 3,504 
1915-16 30,320 7,924 3,384 
1914-15....... 32,475 7,821 3,325 
eS eee 28,4756 7,144 3,031 
1912-13....... 30,043 7,295 4,125 
pt SS) eee 31,141 8,378 5,038 
BORSTAL. 002000 30,565 7,840 3,742 
Latvia—Crops 


Grain crops of Latvia, as reported by the 
International Institute of Agriculture, by 
calendar yesrs, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxs’d 
1924.... 1,500 6,000 20,000 9,400 965 
1928.... 1,641 6,021 20,518 10,770 648 
Pee 959 6,770 18,171 6,845 563 
1921... 784 6,496 16,842 9,806 626 
1920.. 389 63,054 7,784 4,686 416 

ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 

Oats Rye Flaxs’d 
750 658 150 
754 649 139 
675 583 94 
622 562 85 
633 486 76 
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World’s Wheat Crop 

Wheat crops of the principal wheat pro- 
ducing countries of the world in 1924, 1923 
and 1922, or 1923-24, 1922-23 and 1921-22 
for the southern hemisphere, according to 
the best available estimates, in bushels 
(000's omitted): 

North America— 1924 
Canada 271,622 
Guatemala 350 
Mexico 10,000 
United States 872,673 


1923 1922 
474,199 
349 
8,217 3, 
797,381 867,598 


Totals 1,154,645 1,280,146 1,281,233 
South America— 


Argentina 
Brazil 


191,012 
4,500 
23,636 
2,800 
9,944 


195,842 
4,500 
26,937 
2,800 
5,152 


247,036 
4,600 
27,621 
3,000 


Uruguay 12,493 





Totals 294,550 234,231 231,892 


Europe— 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 36,226 
Denmark 8,855 
Esthonia 737 
Finland 472 
France 275,569 
Germany 106,448 
Greece 13,356 
Hungary 67,705 
Italy 224,839 
Jugoslavia 61,069 
Latvia 1,641 
Lithuania 2,965 
Luxemburg 540 
Malta 248 
Netherlands 6,211 

587 
49,736 
12,964 

101,000 
400,000 
157,110 
11,648 
3,593 


8,889 
13,376 
36,223 


7,422 


Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom— 
England and 

Wales 

Scotland 
Ireland 


350,000 
125,469 
9,381 
2,348 


54,872 
2,320 
1,269 


62,492 
2,520 
1,417 





Totals 1,394,648 


Asia— 
150,000 175,000 
9,922 
Cyprus 2,496 
Formosa 141 
India 366,987 
Japan 27,615 
Lebanon ‘ q 782 
Manchuria 35,000 
Palestine 2,934 
Persia 12,000 
Siberia 26,000 
Turkey 12,000 


175,000 





Totals 628,146 669,877 


Africa— 
Algeria 
Canary Islands... 
Egypt 
Morocco 
South Africa 


36,391 
1,000 
40,654 
20,050 
6,027 
9,921 





91,987 114,043 77,262 
Australasia— 
Australia 


New Zealand 


129,089 
10,565 


125,644 109,261 


8,395 





Totals 129,794 117,656 139,654 





Grand totals .....3,765,769 4,034,690 3,794,566 


Summary of the world’s wheat crops for 
the past six years, crops of the southern 
hemisphere being included with the immedi- 
ately following crops of the northern (i. e., 
1928-24 included under 1924), in bushels 
(000,000’s omitted): 

1923 1922 
North America .... 1,280 1,285 
South America .... 230 
1,395 

670 

75 

140 


1924 


3,795 

1919 

North America .... 1,175 
South America .... 210 245 205 
1,376 

585 

90 

85 


3,530 





Western Canada—Grain Crops 


Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association esti- 
mates of total grain crops in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

Flaxs’d 
7,523 
5,863 
3,582 
4,981 
6,943 
7,000 
5,200 
5,520 
6,430 
2,250 
4,000 

14,093 


Oats 
289,113 
451,039 
408,316 
314,409 
318,449 


Barley 
52,856 
50,679 
57,615 
42,330 
39,949 
37,145 
36,177 
32,480 
42,530 
39,202 
22,690 
34,000 
31,449 
33,000 
19,400 
30,240 
20,800 
16,800 
17,000 
13,660 
10,500 
11,300 
10,080 


Wheat 
247,146 
428,675 
385,043 
251,655 
230,260 
160,761 
159,918 
205,620 
160,015 
307,230 
140,031 


1924.. 
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The prisoner was not professionally 
represented. Before proceeding with 
the case, the judge said: 

“This is a very serious offense you are 
charged with. If you are convicted it 
means a long term of imprisonment. 
Have you no counsel to look after your 
defense?” 

The prisoner in the most confidential 
manner leaned toward the judge and 
replied: 

“No, your honor, I have no counsel; 
but I have some very good friends on 
the jury.”—Chicago Continent. 

* aa 
HABITAT: U. 8. A. 

Teacher: “What is the best-known 
native American animal?” 

Johnny: “The hot dog.”—Life. 

~ * 

Farmers are said to be considering the 
delivery of milk by Fords, Butter ought 
to be cheap soon.—The Passing Show 
(London). 

- ” 

Mother: “Now, children, don’t quarrel. 
What’s the matter?” 

Harold: “We're playin’ shipwreck, an’ 
Susie won’t go in the bathroom an’ drown 
herself.”—American Legion Weekly. 

+ * 


IT KILLED A CAT 

Rastus: “Wheah you-all bin?” 

Finney: “Lookin’ foah work.” 

“Man! Man! Yoah cu’osity’s gonna git 
you into trouble yit!”—Judge. 

. . * 

Man’s troubles are merely compara- 
tive. During the summer he is crazy 
with the heat, while throughout the win- 
ter he is crazier with the heater.—Life. 

* - 

The invention of the harp was due to 
an accident, we read. On the other hand 
the inventor of the bagpipes was a High- 
land cottager who got the idea through 
stepping on a cat.—Punch. 

* * 

“Pa, teacher says we are here to help 
others.” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“Well, what are the others here for?” 
—London Mail. 


- . 


STRIKING A BALANCE 


A certain canny Scotsman had carried 
on a courtship of long duration without 
definitely committing himself. The girl, 
if she worried herse!f at the long proba- 
tion, gave no sign until one morning her 
tardy lover, thumbing a small notebook, 
said: “Maggie, I hae been weighing up 
your guid points, and I hae already got 
to ten. When I get a dozen I’m goin’ 
tae ask ye the fatal question.” 

“Weel, I wish ye luck, Jock,” answered 
the maiden. “I hae also gotten a wee 
book, and I’ve been putting doon your 
bad points. There are nineteen in it al- 
ready, and when it reaches the score I’m 
goin’ tae accept the blacksmith !”—West- 
ern Christian Advocate. 

. * 


THE SPARRING PARTNER 


Zbyszko, the 250-lb wrestler, has re- 
ceived a divorce from his 100-lb wife on 
the ground of cruel and abusive treat- 
ment. 

Something of the sort occurred in the 
days when the mighty Fitzsimmons was 
in his prime. 

The freckled prizefighter appeared in 
his usual haunts one evening with two 
beautiful biack eyes. 

“Who give ’em to you, Fitz?” inquired 
a friend. 

“Hi say,” responded Fitz, turning to 
look at his interrogator as best he could, 


“oo could black both a man’s: heyes but 
is wife?”—New York Morning Tele- 
graph. 

* * 

Mrs. Flanagan: “I hear yer husband’s 
in jail.” 

Mrs. O'Reilly: “Yes,. an’. it’s about 
time. Here we been pinchin’ ourselves 
for three years to pay taxes to keep it 
goin’, an’ this is the first chance we’ve 
ever had to use it.”—Judge. 


. * 


Sue: “Do you keep a cook book?” 
Alice: “Oh, yes, indeed! I require my 
cooks to register their time of arrival 
and departure.”—Life. 
- * 


It is a sign of a hard winter for a man 
when the hair on the squirrel is thick and 
when the hair on her old fur coat is get- 
ting thin—Detroit News. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN WANTED 
FOR 
INDIANA—MICHIGAN—OHIO— 
PENNSYLVANIA—WEST 
VIRGINIA—NEW YORK 


Very high class northwestern mill 
manufacturing pure spring wheat 
flour has exceptional opening for 
first class experienced salesmen in 
above states. Men must have trade 
acquaintance with carload buyers, 
good sales records and be able to 
furnish high class references. Please 
give full particulars about yourself 
in first letter. 

Address 2343, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Wanted by well-known spring wheat 
mill, salesman with established sell- 
ing record for central Pennsylvania; 
salary or commission, or both. Ad- 
dress 2336, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MICHIGAN SALESMAN 


We want an experienced flour sales- 
man for the lower peninsula of 
Michigan, one who is well acquaint- 
ed and can get his share of the busi- 
ness from dealers and bakers. Give 
references and full information as 
to past record in first letter. 


St. Paul Milling Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





January 7, 1925 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR ST. 
Louis territory. To a man of proven abil- 
ity and anxious to quit the road, we offer 
a sales proposition which will enable him 
to be at home seven nights per week; 
applications strictly confidential. Address 
976, care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





HEAD MILLER WANTED 


A 2,000-bbl Minnesota mill has an 
opening for a head miller or super- 
intendent. Man must be thoroughly 
proficient, know how to handle help 
and keep plant in good condition, 
as well as to produce quality flour. 
This is a splendid opportunity for 
the right man, for the mill is well 
established and its brands are favor- 
ably known for their high standard. 
If you feel you are qualified, address 
2344, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


A rare opportunity is available to 
some young man, 30 to 35 years of 
age, to take charge of sales of mill 
shipping product principally to 
southeastern territory. 

Must be of A No. 1 character, 
understand present methods of flour 
distribution and know how to handle 
salesmen. 

State age, past employers and a 
few references in first letter of ap- 
Plication. 

All correspondence treated strictly 
confidential. Address 2331, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


North Dakota spring wheat mill 
with a reputation of milling quality 
flour wants first class, experienced 
salesman for northern Minnesota. 
Salesman must have acquaintance 
in territory and be able to show 
satisfactory record of sales. Ad- 
dress 2338, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
REPRESENTATIVE 


A spring wheat mill wants a sales- 
man or broker for Pennsylvania. 
Salary or commission commensurate 
with past record and proven ability. 
Must furnish satisfactory reference 
as to character and ability. Address 
2342, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILLWRIGHT WANTED 


Wanted, millwright for steady work, 
10-hour day. Give full particulars. 
Address 2330, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








COMPETENT CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES 
Position; with wide experience on hard 
wheat flours and uniformity; also bakeshop 
experience; best of references. Address 
2328, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AS ASSISTANT TRAFFIC MANAGER BY 
a young man 32 years of age; married, 
steady; 14 years’ railroad experience; best 
reference and can give bond if necessary. 
Address 2335, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS DIVISION SALES MANAGER OR SALES 
correspondent; seven years’ experience 
with spring wheat mill; married; 34 years 
of age; good education; employed but 
desire change. Address 2325, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











WANTED—STEADY POSITION BY LI- 
censed engineer, 18 years’ experience; A-1 
repair man; familiar with Corliss and 
other engines; can also care for motors; 
state salary in your first letter. Address 
— care Northwestern. Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





Se 
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